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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
Physical Anthropology. With Plate A, Dubois. 
ON THE FOSSIL HUMAN SKULLS RECENTLY DISCOVERED IN JAVA AND PITHECANTHROPUS 
ERECTUS. By Professor Eugene Dubois. 
Frest Prorosiriox :—Judging from the fossil skulls, Homo soloensis, discovered in Java, is really 
q = fuman, and proto-Australian. He has nothing in common with Pithecunthropus, Solo-Man and 
| Rhodesian Man—another proto-Australian, which closely resembles Solo Man, though discovered 
in South Africa—are representatives of the most primitive type of the species Honio sapiens and 
well distinct from Homo neanderthalensis, the other human species. 

The perfect humanity, and at the same time the distinctness as a species, of Homa 
neanderthalensis is now well established. This was a man, short of stature but sturdily built. 
The limb bones were extraordinarily thick. The cranial capacity was large, surpassing that of the 
European. Neanderthal Man was, moreover. distinguished by the peculinr width of the 
pulp cavity of the teeth (“ taurodontism ” of Keith), The Australian aborigine, who is 
generally regarded as the most primitive living representative of Homo sipiens, the other human 
Species, is, on the contrary, slim and slenderly built, with long and thin limb bones (and 
muscles). His pulp cavities are narrow (“ cynodont) like those of all the races of modern man. 
His mean cranial capacity is much below the European mean! These contrastive somatic 
characters may also be considered to distinguish the species In a more primitive state, 

The first discovery in Java of a fossil man seemingly somewhat more primitive than the 
Australian aborigine was that of the Wadjak man, found in the southern limestone range, 
[ recognized these skulls as Australoid in 1800, and when describing them fully, but not 
completely, in 1920 called the individuals * proto-Australians.’ Of the two skulle the first found is 
the more complete, but the fragmentary skull No. IL is morphologically more primitive, and 
this fossil is particularly remarkable owing to the maxilla and mandible. which are among the 
largest known at present. The mandible (of the sapiens type) is not less robust than the 
Neanderthaloid Heidelberg-jaw. The long bones of the skeleton found with the skulls are of the 
Australian type, and so are the teeth? 

The later discoveries in South Africa and Java were more surprising. The most remarkable, 
since it is the most divergent, of all known human fossil skulls was found in 1921 at Broken Hill, in 
Rhodesia, north of the Zambesi. Judging from the pulp cavities of the teeth, from the straight 
and rather slender limb bones accompanying the skull, from the peculiar nuchal plane of the 
occipital bone, and above all from the low cranial capacity, this certainly is no Homo neander- 
thalensis, but a Homo sapiens and a proto-Australian. The cranial vault of | this Homo 
rhodesiensis is as low as those of the most typical Neanderthaloid skulls. The forehead of the 
African specimen is even flatter and more receding and gorilloid than theirs, and its enormous torus 


1 Eng. Dubois, “ The Seaming and the Real Cephalization of the Australian Aborigine.” — Proceedings 
Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amaterdam, Vol. 36 (1933), p. 2. 
. ~ “The Proto-Anstralian Fossil Man of Wadjak, Java,” Ibid., Vol. 23 (1921), p. 1Ons. 
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supraorbilalis is even | more 
extreme in form, but this torus 
is here clearly compounded from 
a right and a left arch separated 
by the less projecting glabella 
region, in contrast with the more 
or less continuous torus of the 
Neanderthaloid crania, This 
form of torus reminds one of 
the strongly developed arenes 
supraniiares on not. a few 
Australian skulls; and even on 
some rare European specimens. 
The shape of the occipital bone 
of the Rhodesian skull is most 
peculiar. The nuchal plane of the 
squama of the occipital, serving 
for attachment of the neck 
muscles, is surprisingly wide and 
flat. The squama is sharply bent 
in the region of the profuberantia 
occipitalis and superior nuchal 
lines, by which bending a torus 
occipilalis transversus came into 
existence, resembling that o1 
anthropoid apes and some 
Australians.* 

Very remarkable, also, are the 
fossil skulls, found in 1931 and 
1032, in,a terrace of the Solo 
River, at Ngandong, 10 km, N.E. 
of Trinil, where from very much 
older fluvial deposits Pithecan- 
thropue was excavated.’ Within 
an area of 55 = 30. metres 
remains of eleven homan skulls 
were found. The only limb 
bones found with them are two 
fragmentary tibie which do 
nol betray affinity with Homo 
neanderthalensis, according to a 
letter from the discoverer, Mr. 
W. F. F. Oppenoorth, mining 
engineer, late leader of the Geological Survey 








7 W. P. Pycraft and others, Khoderian Man and 
Associated Remains. British Museum (Natural History}, 
London (1928). 

'W. F. F. Oppenoorth, “ Homo (Javanthropus) 
* soloensis, een plistocene mensch van Java," Mededeel. 
ingen Dienst Mynbouww in Ned.—Indig. Batavia (1932). 
- “De vondst van palwolithische menschen- 
“ schedels op Juva.” De Miningenieur, Juni, 1932. 
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Fic. |. NORMA LATERALIS OF THE BRRODESIAS 
SKULL ON THE “ FRANKFORT LANE.” 


About half nafwral wise. 





Fiu. 2. SORMA LATERAL OF NGANDONO AECLL VI. SAME ORIENTATION 
45 THE HHODESIAN SEULL, FIG. 1. RiOHT VIEW REVERSED. 


Half natural size. 


of Java. So far as is made known, all the 
skull remains belong to the neurocranium. 
From the three most conrplete skulls (numbered 
I, V and VI) only No. VI (not yet described) 
has the base intact. Moreover, the best- 
preserved skulls are much damaged, probably 
as a result of head injuries, The surfaces, 
furthermore, appear weather-worn and they 
were, perhaps, worn also by water-borne sand 
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in the river. Happily, the striking resemblance 
of some of the Ngandong skulls to the Rhodesian 
skull enables us to picture their original intact 
state. The discoverer describes. this fossil man, 
typified especially by skull No. I, as Homo 
sHloensia, and he emphasises the resemblance to 
the Wadjak-skull No. I, to a certain typical 
Australian skull and to the Rhodesian skull. The 
differences from the Neanderthaloid type are also 
emphasised. This Homo soloensis is, undoubtedly, 
a proto-Australian, and the resemblance to the 
Rhodesian type is really striking. The skull 
No. V1, although clearly of identical type, is 
provided with a ‘good’ forehead and it is 
probably female; Nos. I and V show male 
features, like the Rhodesian fossil. It is a highly 
important fact that in all four of these skulls, 
from Java and South Africa, female and male, 
we not only meet with the same peculiar shape 
of the planum nuchale, but also find the same 
relative height of the cranial vault above the 
meatus acusticus. On the other hand, in the 
Wadjak-skull No. I, with the same cranial 
length, the height of the vault is about 2 em. 
more, in conformity with the relative height 
of Australian skulls. At the same time. the 
shape of the nuchal plane of Wadjak No. II 
is different from that of Wadjak No. I, and this 
feature is variable in the Australian aborigine. 

In my opinion, Homo soloensis (Oppenoorth) and 
Homo rhodesiensis (Smith Woodward) are (with 
smanthropus) the most important of all known 
fossil men, because they represent the most 
primitive type of the species Homo sapiens, to 
which belong all the races of man living at 
present, The Australian aborigine has conserved 
much of the primitive somatic character, 
especially the fundamental and therefore most 
distinctive quality of any mammalian organism, 
the characteristic brain volume. Indeed, the 
influence of culture, by means of which the 
Australian could better provide for the necessities 
of life and hence improve somewhat his originally 
poor constitution, had little influence on this 
principal quality of the organism. Because of 
its great significance, I have studied this quality 
of the Solo-man by means of the casts of the 
Ngandong skulls, kindly placed at my disposal 
by Professor van den Broek and Mr. Oppenoorth, 
and by means of data concerning Homo rho- 
desiensis and the Australian aborigine. 

For the average cranial capacity of the 
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Australian aborigine we may assume, according 
to the best sources, 1,295 c.cm. in the male sex 
and 1,146 c.cm. in the female! The capacity of 
the Rhodesian skull, measured by Sir Arthur 
Smith Woodward was 1,280 ¢.cm. For Neandong 
skull No. I Oppenoorth calculated a probable 
capacity of ca. 1,200 ¢.cm4 (1,140 com. real 
volume according to the method of Welcker: 
1227 o.cm. according to the method of 
Manouvrier); for Ngandong No. V, measured 
with dry sand, Oppenoorth found ca. 1.300 ccm. 
Trying to obtain more accurate results, I 
measured the internal length, breadth and height 
on an endocranial cast of the Neandong skull 
No. I, the height being calculated from the 
meatus acusticus ("porion’), on the skull, and 
found by means of the formula of Froriep, 
Lx Bx H 
: 
cavity of 1,143 c.cm. Comparing these internal 
chief linear dimensions of the Ngandong skull 
No. I with those of the cast of the cranial cavity 
af Homo rhodesiensis I found 1,150 c.cm. for the 
first. Applying the method of Froriep to the 
Rhodesian endocranial cast [ obtained 1.272 c.cm., 
which is very near to the measured capacity of 
1,280 ccm. We thus may safely assume 1,150 
c.cm. for the cranial capacity of Ngandong 
Skull No. I. The features of this skull betray 
& male, in accordance with Oppenoorth’s original 
opinion. For the exceptionally large and cer- 
tainly male skull No. V, I calculate 1,284 c.cm., 
rounded off to 1,295 c.cm. This gigantic skull 
has thus only a capacity equal to the average 
male capacity of the Australian aborigine. For 
the Ngandong skull No. VI, to all appearance 
female, though relatively large, I find 1.087 ¢.cm. 
rounded off to 1,095 c.cm. 

From this it is apparent that the proto- 
Australian of Ngandong in Java, and the proto- 
Australian of Broken Hill in South Africa, had 
# somewhat smaller brain volume than the 
Australian aboriginal of to-day. Assuming for 
the average cranial capacities of the male and 
the female Homo soloenais 1,200 and 1,050 ¢.cm., 
respectively, we find a difference of 95 c.cm. to 
the benefit of the present Australian—a difference 
which may easily be accounted for by the 
influence of culture as interpreted above. In 
this way we find conformity in this primitive 
Homo sapiens type. 

However, considering the preat distance of 





capacity = , a volume of the cranial 
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thodesia from Australia and Java; the gorilloid 
Rete of the Broken Hill ekull; its seemingly 
Neanderthaloid features combined with slender 





- limb bones. nd eynodont pulp cavities; the 


carious (hollow) teeth of this savage; 5 and 
the accompanying recent fauna, all this evidence 
was 80 perplexing that the anthropologists 
did not know what to do with this fossil 
muna. 

Now, after the discovery of the Ngandong 
man, there is hope that the history of Neander- 
thal man will be repeated, in a sense: that in 
the same way as the discovery of the Spy skeletons 
legitimatised the fossil man from the Neanderthal 
cave, the Ngandong skulls will legitimatise the 
fossil Khodesian man. 

The occurrence of the same human race in 
Java and in South Africa, separated by the whole 
Indian Ocean, does not appear so surprising, 
if we call to mind the fact that the Malayan 
Hovas have resided since immemorial times, 
in Madagascar, which is very near to the southern 
part of the African continent. In a much earlier, 
but geologically still recent, time Solo-descendants 
may have reached the continent by the same 
route, aided by the Southern Trade-wind Current. 
And if, judging from the slight degree of foasili- 
zation of the skull, and from the recent character 
of the accompanying fauna, we have to attribute, 
indeed, a very young age to the deposit in which 
the Rhodesian fossil man was found, numerous 
facts are recorded which point to post-Trinil 
geological age of the fossil Solo-man. In this 
respect we have to consider that the remains 
of not less than eleven partly mutilated skulls 
were found, together with only fwe tibie repre- 
senting the limb bones, within a very small area 
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of a terrace of the present-day river. Some 
not archaic looking implements, hammer-stone 
balls (resembling the two found with the fossil 
remains of Rhodesian man, and probably used 
for grinding some kind of corn); and caudal 
spines of Ruy (probably used as dart or arrow- 
heads) were supposedly found with them, and 
bone harpoons came from terraces of about the 
same, or a litthe younger, age. Note that the 
cavities and fissures of the skulls were filled with 
sand and fine-grained gravel of volcanic petro- 
graphic sharacter—the principal sediment of the 
Solo-river still to- 
from the erosion tthe volcanio tufa w ik chiefly 
constitutes the Trinil deposits. This filling had 
been cemented by impregnated lime, which is 
never met with in the original tufa itself. These 
geological facts point unquestionably to a post- 
Trinil geological age, but not to contemporaneity 
of Rhodesian man and Solo-man, notwithstanding 
archeological appearances. 

Oppenoorth (1932) was inclined to consider 
the Ngandong terrace to be of mid-Pleistovene 
age, on somewhat unsubstantial grounds, Ac- 
cording to Dr. von Koenigswald (1035) it should 
be late Pleistocene judging from his classification 
of the fossil fauna of Java.® Dr. van Stein 
Callentels (1036) is of opimion that such a bone 
harpoon in itself should suffice to place the 
skulls of Ngandong somewhere about Mesolithic 
times." However the question of the age of this 
fossil man may be settled, I feel obliged to say 
that undoubtedly, in my opinion, not a single ono 
of the deer horns figured by Oppenoorth (1936)' 
and van Stein Callenfels (1936)" can claim to be 
a real artifact. Moreover, they presumably are 
fossils from the Trinil-horizon. 





Seconp Proposition :—Pithecanthropus was not a man, but a gigantic genus allied to the 
Gibbons, superior to its near relatives on account of its exceedingly large brain volume, 
and distinguished at the same time by its erect attitude. 


Tt was the wising volume of the brain— 
evidenced by the size of the fossil calvaria which is 
very much too large for an anthropoid ape, and 
which is small compared with the average, though 


* Erich Ginther, “* Die Zabnkaries cin Produkt dor 
* Zivilisation?"" Die Umachaw, Heft 31. 40 Jahrgang, 
p. 601. Frankfurt a/M. (1036). “Tooth caries begins 
- with the transition to agriculture and cattle-breeding. 
ible is chiefly the finer preparation of the food, 
. expecsally of the bread."— Ser aleo Sir Arthur Keith, 
Antiquity of Man. New Edition (1925), pp. 400-401. 






not smaller than the smallest, human brain— 
that led to the now almost general (although, 





*G. H. BR. von Koenigewald, Die fomslen Saugetior- 
faunen Javas. Proc. Kon. Akad. ve. Wetensch, Amsterdam, 
Vol. 38 (1935), p. 191. 

7W, F. F, Oppenoorth, “ Een prohistorisch Cul- 

* tuurcentrum langs de Solo-rivier.” T'ydschrijt van het 
Koninklgh Nederlandsch Aardrijkakundig Genootachap, 
Deel. 53, p. 3009. 

? P. van Stein Callenfels, “ L'Industrie osseuse de 
“ Ngandong.” L Anthropologie, Tome 46, (1936), p. 350. 
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in my Opinion, erroneous) view that the * Ape- 
* Man’ of Trinil, Java, was really a primitive Man. 
Morphologically. however, the calvaria closely 
resembles that of anthropoid apes, especially the 
gibbon. The name Pithecanthropus for the genus, 
thus seemed fully appropriate. The name erectus 
was given to the species on account of the 
strikingly human-like essential features of the 
femur, which imply erect attitude and gait. 
Together with these features, however, the 
*Trinil femur,’ in the opinion of the author of 
the ‘species, presented important differen- 
tiating characters, which convinced me that the 
ape-like skull and the human-like femur may 
have been parts of one organism. At the same 
time, almost conclusive indirect evidence in 
favour of the association of the two fossils was 
that they were excavated from exactly the same 
layer of the fluvial deposit of voleanic ashes, the 
distance between them being about 12 metres. 
This question was settled in 1932, 1.¢., 4)-vears 
after excavating the first femur, when | recog- 
nized, in the old Trinil collection, four more or 
less fragmentary and superficially eroded femora 


which are similar to the type specimen. All 
five femora are unquestionably from the 
same species, though four were excavated 


in 1900. 

Although fragmentary, these four new femora 
—I recognised a fifth new fragment in 1995, but 
this is from Kedung Brubus, 40 km. east of 
Trinil—are extraordinarily important, because 
on them corrosion, by removing the superficial 
or periosteal bone layer, has laid bare the internal 
structure of the shaft wall.’ This deeper shaft 
structure is entirely different from the human 
one, and betrays a muscular function and a 
locomotion which, although facultatively erect 
and human-like on the ground, was also arboreal, 
and perhaps on uneven ground a perfection of 
the semi-erect gait of the gibbon. Thus the 
evidence given by those five new thigh bones of 
the morphological and functional distinctness of 
Pithecanthropus erectus furnishes proof, at the 
sume time, of its close affinity with the gibbon 


bd Bug. Dabo. “The distinct organization of Pithe- 
* canthropus, of which the femur bears evidence, now 
“confirmed from other individuals of the desoribed 
“ species.” Proceed. Kon. Akad.c, Wetensch, Ameaterdam, 
Vel. 35, Pp. T16 (1932).—" New Evidence of the distinct 
ion of Pithecanthropus,” /bid., Vol. $7, p. L399 
(1934).—“ The sixth (fifth new) femur of Pithecanthropus 
* erectus,” ibid., Vol. $8, p. 850 (1035). 
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Fie. ft. DIAGRAM OF THE FIFTH PITRECANTHROPUS 
FEMUR, FROM BEFORE (rerr)j ASD FROM BEHIND 
(RIGHT), THE FRAGMENTAL SHAFT, LOCATED IN THE 
OUTLINED EXTIRE RIGHT FEMUE: ONE-THIRD NATUHAL 


SIRE. } (NM), MEDIAL SIDE: (Li), LATERAL SIDE: 
(a), AINE A ASPERA; (0, TS DIVERGENT LABICM 
LATERALE 


group of anthropoid apes, The gibbon-like 


appearance of the “ Ape-Man’ is clearly evident 
by the general form and many morphological 
details of the skull” A close comparison in this 

1° Eug. Dubois, On the Gibbon-like Appearmnece of 
Pithecanthropus. erectus. Pro. K. Ak. Wetensch. 
Amsterdam, Vol. 38, p, 578 (1035), 
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respect with the chimpanzee, on the other hand, 
reveals great differences. The absence of sine 
frontales in the Gibbons, and its marked develop- 
ment in Pithecanthropus we may consider to be 
a difference of the same character as between the 
Common Hippopotamus and the Pigmy Hippo- 
potamus (Choeropsis). In Pithecanthropus, in 
contradistinction to man, the gravitational centre 
of the head was certainly a considerable distance 
in front of the condyles, judging from themorpho- 
logical features of the calvaria, Hence there was 
no parietal vertex of the brain, this vertex being 
a distinctive character of man (including Sinan- 
thropus and also microcephali), In this respect 
Pithecanthropus agrees entirely with the gibbons 
and the chimpanzee." Both features undoubtedly 
sigmify, that in Pithecanthropys, in distinction 
to man, the head was not poised on the vertebral 
column, The mandible (from Kedung Brubus, 
where also a femur was found) most resembles 
that. of the gibbons, so far as its features are 
anthropoid, One of these, the extensive depression 
for the anterior attachment of the digastric 
muscle, shows that Pithecanthropus was devoid 
of the human power of speech. 

The strongest evidence of the gibbon-like 
appearance of Pithecanthropus, and of its near 
relationship to this group of anthropoid apes, 
however, is that given by the volume of the 
cerebrum. This is exactly twice that of an 
imaginary siamang gibbon with the body 
weight of Pithecanthropus, as computed from the 
chief dimensions of the femora.!° 

This surprising brain volume is indeed the 
most conspicuous, and the most important, 
distinctive feature of Pithecanthropus erectus, anid 
it was to obtain a better insight into this new 
organism, that soon after the discovery, I under- 
took the search for laws which regulate cerebral 
quantity in mammals, and entered into studies, 
which should furnish evidence as to the place of 

M Eng. Dubois, The Shape and the Size of the Brain in 
Sinanthropua and in Pithecanthropus. Proceed, Kom, 
Akad, v. Wetensch, Aimatertam, Vol. 36, p. 415 (1993). 
The small cranial capacity of the probably female 
Sinanthropus IT, recently confirmed by Franz Weiden- 
reich (Paleontologia Sinica, Series D, Vol. VII, Fascicle 
4, 1036), now induces me to reconsider, in this case, the 
significance of taurodontiam as a neanderthaloid charac. 
ter, and to regard Sinanthropus, on account of the close 
agreement of the cranial capacity: and khape of the 
enoephalon, as also the similarity of the peculiar 
tympanic plate, as of identic mee with Homo 
sofochwis, i.¢,, a Very primitive Homo eapiens, 





Fra. <4. Upper Figure: EXDPOCRAXIAL CASTS OF 

ADOLESCENT SINANTHROSUS (Si), % 4, MESOCEPHALIC 

SORMAL MAN, DUTCH (#7). MADE TO EQUAL LENGTH. 
[IXSET: MICKOCEPHALIC MAN (Mj, XEARLY {. 


Lower Figure: &xDOORANIAL CAST OF PITHECAN:- 
THROPUS ERECTUS (P), x4, AND CHIMPANZEE (04), MADE 
TO EQUAL LENGTH. BOTH FIGURES ARE DIAGRAMMATIC 
DRAWINGS (TELEMHOTOORAPHIC OUTLINES) OF RIDHT 
SORMA LATERALIS VIEWS. SUNFRONTAL (OMBITAL}— 
SUBOCCIMTAL CEREBRAL PLAXE ORIENTATION, 


Proc, KR. Aeod. Amaterdam XXXVI, 1933. Pl. mt. 


Pithecanthropus erectus in the zoological system, 
They led, finally, to the law of progressive 
cerebration by great leaps (mutations), the law that 
the phylogenetic growth of the cerebrum proper— 
or paychencephalon, the most central part of the 
nervous system—ercited by modifications of the 
animal functions (* specialization ") was automatic- 
ally discontinuows, the volume, and the number of 
the nerve cells increasing by abrupt doubling, which 
implies progressive organization by degrees. 
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Fic. 6. .Upper Figure: ENDOCHANIAL CASTS OF 
PITHECANTHAOPUS ERECTUS (FP). ~ |, MESOCEPHALIC 
MAN (EE), AND HYLORATES <AGIETS (fe), MADE TO 
EQUAL LENGTH. 
Lower Figure: EXDOCRANIAL CASTS OF MESOCEPHALIO 
DUTCH MAN ({E),. CHIMPANZEE (T), ORANGOUTAN (5), 
HYLOBATES AGILIS (Ha), CEBUS (C), AnD MIDAS (M), 
MADE TO EQUAL LENGTH WITH F OF THE UPPER FIGURE. 
BOTH FIGURES DIAGHAMMATIC DRAWINGS (TELEFHOTO- 
GRAPHIC OUTLINES) OF RIGHT NORMA LATERALIS VIEWS, 
SAME ORIENTATION AS IN FIG, 4. 
Pro. A. Acad, Amaterdam, XA XVI, 1036, Pl rv. 


Nigeria. 


BEAD WORKERS OF ILORIN, NIGERIA. By F. 


The beads known in llorin as Lantana 
are made from a kind of red jasper which 
is brought by traders from Litingo in the Upper 
Volta, French Territory. The stone is carried 
(own the Niger by canoe to Jebba, thence by 
railway or headload to Dorin. 
The process of bead making is as follows :— 
The stone is gripped between the first and great 


Amercan 


(Nos. 1-2 
Applying this law to Pithecanthropua, by 
comparing this fossil Primate with the anthropoid 
apes, especially the gibbons, and with man, on 
the other hand, we find our Second Proposition 
entirely confirmed. 

This comparison more than confirms the 
opinion of Marcellin Boule, pronounced fifteen 
years ago, that Pithecanthropus may have been 
a large gibbonoid species, distinguished from 
its congeners by those important particular 
characters which at the time were known to 
Boule.1* 

Finally, it may be remarked, that Pithecan- 
thropus erectis may well have been submitted to 
transformation {in the sense of William K. 
Gregory)'* towards human organization, needing 
only a slight modification of the function and 
corresponding form and structure of the femur, 
and therewith the other parts of the lower limb, 
correlated with a similar, but not greater, modifi- 
cation of the function and form of the upper limb. 


Postscript -— Soon after forwarding the manu- 
acript of this paper I had occasion, by the 
kindness of Professor Rutten and Professor Van 
den Broek, of Utrecht, to examine a cast of the 
fossil child skull, discovered in Java, February, 
1936. Thisskull, recently describedin Proceed. Kon. 
Akad. v. Wetensch. Amsterdam, Vol. 39, No. 8,1936, 
pp. 1000-1009, by G. H. R. von Koenigswald : 
“ Erste Mitteilung iber einen fossilen Hominiden 
“aus dem Altpleistociin Ostjavas,’ under the 
name Homo modjokertensis, is, in my opinion, 
undoubtedly from a young child of Homo soloensis, 
The most convincing proof of this identity is the 
similarity of the peculiar tympanicum. 


a — ee = 


' Marcellin Boule, Les Eiitetias ioasilen, Eléments 


de Paktontologe humaine, p. 100, Paris, 1921. 


William K. Gregory, The Roles of Undeviating 
Evolution and Transformation in the Origin of Man. 
Naturalist, Vol ©, pp. 385-404. New 
Tork, 1035, 
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toes of the operator, and held firmly against a 
pad of cloth, It is then chipped roughly into 


| ee STeTEE TITS | CHISEL, ACTUAL SIZE. 


HAMMER, ACTUAL S1ZE. 


shape. The instruments used are a small chisel 
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and a double-headed hammer, like & miniature lubricant for the final polishing on a smooth 
dumb-bell. board, about 2 feet long and a few inches wide. 


The next process is piercing. The stone is held 
by the toes as described before, and a hole is 
gradually drilled or, rather, chipped eee 
first from one end, then the other, 
till the two meet in the middle. The 
same hammer is used, and o series of 
punches of nail shape. 

A coarse drill is used to start with 
and is changed for a finer os work 
progresses. The drill is occasionally 
lubricated with a little palm oil, A 
piece of cloth is now folded into a pad, 
and the stone is gripped with both 
hands and worked with a vigorous left 
to right movement across the face of 
the grinding stone. This is a slab of 
hard schist brought from Ighetti about 
A) miles north of [lorm. Considerable 
force is needed, and the full strength 
of the operator's back and arms is brought 





to bear. This process produces a powder 
which is mixed with water and serves as a 


Africa: West. 


Small holes and flaws are repaired with gum and, 
if necessary, flakes are affixed, The beads thus 
produced are of various shapes, cylindrical, 
elliptical and round. Ear-rings of cylindrical 
form are produced in exactly the same way with 
the omission of the piercing process, and are 
worn in a hole bored through the lobe of the ear. 
The finished bead sells from 2d. to 2s., according 
to size and quality. 

The beadworkers are of both sexes and all 
Yorubas. They say their ancestors came from 
Old Ovo, the ancient Yoruba capital, which was 
sacked by the Fulani about 100 years ago. 
Formerly the Lantana beads were in great 
request for the regalia of the chiefs in the 
Southern Provinces, but the demand has. now 
declined, The process is extremely laborious 
and the finished article of small value. In 
192] it was estimated that there were OH) 
bead-workers in Tlorm. In 1834 there were 
28 and in 1995 the number has been reduced 
to 15. [See alse illustration, Max, 1937, 28.] 


Brown. 


THE PORO IN MODERN BUSINESS: A Preliminary Report of Field Work. = fy (reo. W. Brown. 


The Poro Society in West Africa is 

nstually considered as a religious institu- 
tion, remarkable for the peculiar character of 
the initiation ceremony imposed for entry upon 
its members, My recent imvestigations in 
Western Liberia have revealed that in these 
days, at all events, the Poro Society acts as a 
co-ordinator of native industry and an economic 
entrepreneur over a fairly wide and well defined 
nrea,! 

High up in Western Liberia the African is a 
great trader. He likes the gossip of the market 
place, where he meets old friends from afar, and 
loves to parade his attractive self in his flowing 


rs 


' ‘Two recent investigations refer to the educational, 
politics! and social functions of the Poro, but not to its 
economic adaptation, James L. Sibley, Liberia, New 
York, 1928, calls attention to the Poro as an institution 
for instructing boys and girls in social dutirs, sexual 
reaponsibilities and industrial crafts. 

Mr, Aboyomi Karngu refers to the Poro aa ‘a secret 
* organization and weed for the most part (besides its 
‘real seoret order) in giving liberal education to the 
* youths of the land. Tt taught alo history, industry 
“and the simplest arte of manufacture. As a political 
‘organization the Poro was a very potent factor.' Bee 
History of Liberia, Liverpool, 1026, p. 4. 


fonilles in sensitive fingers. 


bright striped gown before strangers and the 
women who come either to sell or buy. He 
thrills to the chance of bargaining over native 
merchandise which he displays with pride or 
Though his scale of 
values may be different, he relishes a good protit 
in the same manner as do his western colleagues. 
Significant social values, such as tribal popu- 
larity, personal fame and district prestige adhere 
to the village with an enviable reputation as an 
active market place, and to ita chief. Home 
towns of Paramount Chiefs and leading men are 
likely, therefore, to be identical with important 
market centres. One aspect of village interest in 
its own market is the designation of an animal or 
bird as a trading mascot. The creature, usually 
a goat, is selected by the Chief and the elders, 
designated in a sacrificial ceremony as a sola, 
and released. to run, at will and unmolested, im 
order that the Chief may live long and that trading 
may prosper in the village. Once a week the 
smaller markets, catering to village wants, are 
held either in a town or between two towns. The 
larger markets circulate through «a number of 
villages on specified days. Large or small the 
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native markets are under the control of the 
chiefs and, to a more varied degree, the direction 
of the Poro Society. 

In the area formerly dominated by the Kubla 
kings and around Vanjama the Poro society exerts 
its widest control over native marketing and in- 
dustry. Vanjama itself is the market core of the 
most complete industrial unit in indigenous 
economy among Africans in Liberia. Weaving 
was the basic industry which gave rise to this 
eycle of production and marketing, though this 
section was famous for textile activities long 
before it became part of the present commercial 
unit. The Mendi and Gbandi people in this area 
joined together under the direction of the Poro 
to produce country cloths and gowns, Activity 
in these enterprises lead to manufacture, within 
the same indifstrial unit, of other necessaries for 
village life. 

Leading tribesmen collaborating with Poro 
officers designate the work of each village. The 
Ghandi plant cotton fields, and their villages are 
known among Africans as cotton-growing towns. 
They plant their food crops at the same time, 
but not in the field with the cotton as is the case 
almost everywhere else. Without exception this 
cotton is never considered a product for family 
or tribe consumption. Its specialized industrial 
character is proudly preserved. When the women 
have picked and carded the cotton it passes on 
to the next town. A full record of the quantity is 
reported to and kept by the Chief and the Poro. 

In a second town the women spin the cotton 
into thread. This town collaborates with a small 
*half-town ' across the frontier in Sierra Leone, 
where they manufacture dye, and dye the threads. 
When an established town throws off a few huts 
near to the farms or industrial fields in order to 
facilitate storage or production, this dependent 
settlement, whether occupied seasonally or per- 
manently, is known by the native name of 
half-town.’ The dyed thread then goes back 
into Liberia to the weaving town, which is the 
third specialized process in cloth manfacture. 
Here the thread is woven into strips either four, 
eight or twelve inches wide and averaging in 
length between twenty and twenty-five feet. 
These go to a * half-town’ of tailors who make 
the strips into gowns, country cloths, caps, 
‘lappas” (skirts), and‘ booppas * (blouses), What 
finished cloth is not exchanged in the direct 
purchase of pots, knives and hoes, from other 
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towns in the ring, is taken to the public market 
which moves through the circle of larger villages 
In the association. Merchandise on sale there 
comes almost entirely from towns within the ring. 

Vanjama is the principal centre of leather 
goods production. Craftsmen of this village tan 
the skin of goats, cows and deer, dye the leather, 
and make boots, shoes, slippers, tobacco pouches, 
pocket books and scabbards for knives and 
awords. Bridles, saddles and flexible leather whips 
eome down from tribes in the North to be sold 
and bartered at the markets. Koives, cutlasses, 
farm tools and pottery come from villages in the 
unit. In the Mendi * half-town’ where the 
threads are dyed, men and women manufacture 
clay pots, jugs, and bowls of all descriptions for 
carrying water and cooking. 

In the market at Vanjama currency and coins 
are not permitted, There is no exception. Back 
in the bush is the Vanjama Bank, operated by 
the Poro society. Market customers go first to 
the banker and exchange their Western money 
for Vanjama market money—bars of twisted 
iron. A small percentage is charged by the banker 
for this exchange. In the market place all articles 
are priced in bars of iron, and any item displayed 
is sold for a specified amount of this medium of 
exchange. Any purchase, from kola nuts to 
cows, is paid for in pieces of iron. Amounts left 
over may be returned to the bush Bank and 

This Poro controlled system of exchange com- 
pletes the economic unit. The society supervises 
the work in weaving, blackamithiny, leather work, 
basketry and pottery which are the majur indus- 
tries. Through the leading men of the market it 
shares in setting the price of articles, whether 
cheap or valuable. In subdividing and allocating 
industries among the village members of the 
industrial unit it considers the natural advan- 
tages of the area and the benefits to be obtained 
from specialization. The abundant supply of 
most suitable clay led the Poro to induce pottery 
workers to build a few huts and reside near the 
centre of their supply of raw material. Rising 
superior to international and imperial frontiers, 
finding a strong bond of inter-tribal unity in 
their common Mohammedan faith, the Poro 
society maintains and stimulates the industrial 
production and native exchange of every article 
needed by the African on the level of his 
indigenous culture in this part of Liberia, 
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TWO CIRCULAR ORNAMENTS FROM FRANCE. | Henry Field, Chicago. 


The objects illustrated in fig. 1 were collected 

P in the Loiret Department by Mr. E. Viot, 
Chatillon-Colligny, Loiret, France. The soap- 
stone disc (F.M. No. 214874) measures 15 cms. 
in diameter and 1-5 cms. in thickness. The other 
specimen (F.M. No. 217505), found at Colandon, 
measures 12-5 cms. in diameter and 1-5 ems. in 
thickness. These two circular ornaments are on 
exhibition in the Hall of Stone Age of the Old 
World in Field Museum of Natural History, 
Chicago, Stone discs of these types are rare in 
France. The classical example, in jadeite, was 
excavated from the tumulus of Mané-Rhoeck in 
Brittany, Dises of serpentine, jadeite, or mica 
schist have also been found at Corant (Auvergne) 
and other sites. 

The delicate and skilled workmanship of these 
discs suggests a ritualistic use and modern 
parallels from various parts of the world tend to 
confirm this hypothesis. Capitan (XVI Int. 
Congr. Amer., pp. 103-106) calls attention to the 
similarity of ritualistic stone discs from Japan, 
which are also identical in form with circular 
ornaments on Mexican divinities. Furthermore, 
jade dises, worn by priests of certain Buddhistic 
sects, play the réle of fibule. Other examples 
occur in New Guinea, in the New Hebrides, and 
in the Gilbert Islands where shell dises are worn. 

It would be of interest to know the distribution 
of these discs in western Europe. 


Africa: West. Forde. 
SOCIAL CHANGE IN A WEST AFRICAN 
VILLAGE COMMUNITY. &y Professor C. Daryll 
Forde. 
Y The situation in the large semi-Bantu 
| village of Umor in S.E. Nigeria (Max, 
1936, 123) exemplifies the difficult problems that 
have arisen from the social and economic changes 
of recent years. There is in Umor a dual social 


‘structure. Exogamous patrilineal kin groups 


(yepin) which severally occupy delimited sections 
of the village site and tracts of agricultural land 
domimate the economic life of the community. 
Nevertheless the traditional village authority 
derives not from these patrilineal groups but 
from «a co-existing non-terntonal matrilineal 
organization. The authority of the priests and 
elders of the yepun is restricted in practice to 
an Tho substance of ‘és paper rend before Beption H, 
British Association, at Blackpool, September, 1936, 
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Figo. 1. cmcctaR ORNAMENTS OF STONE: FEANCE, 
(Loiret}. 
Photograph by the Field Museum of Natural Hustory. 


disputes within their several yepun. The higher 
village authority lies with a corporation of priests 
of the matrilineal kin groups (yejima) together 
with the heads of clubs or secret societies which 
formerly provided a police and punitive force. 
This corporation of chiefs, collectively known as 
Yabot, derives its authority from the prestige of 
the yajima fetishes (ase) on which depend the 
fertility and prosperity of both man, animals 
are crops. The priest of the createst fetish, 
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who is selected from one lejima which is regarded 


as senior to all others, ranks as and i« called 


Village Chief (Obot Lopon) and has a special 


residence containing the fetish, situated in the 


centre of the village and outside all yepun land. 
The great power of the ase, and hence of their 
priests, for beneficence or disaster, have consti- 
tituted the greatest single source of corporate 
stimulus and restraint in Umor ‘society. The 
Yabot headed by Obot Lopon constitute the village 
council which formerly decided all great issues 
and assembled in the house of Obot Lopon as ao 
court of law. 

The arrival of British governmental authority 
at the beginning of this century, however, 
initiate a series of far-reaching changes. A 
native court for the area in which Umor lay was 
established on the Cross River at Ediba and 
Warrant Chiefs to act in this court were appointed 
from every village. 

In Umor the existence of the Village Chief and 
of the yepun grouped in four wards was discovered 
but the Yabot were not Jey seca Five Warrant 
Chiefs were created in Umor, one, selected on 
unknown. principles, from each ward, together 
with the Village Chief. Although there appears 
to have been considerable friction between the 
chiefs of different villages and linguistic groups 
at the Ediba Court the warrant-chief system has 


worked fairly emoothly, particularly since a court 


was established in Umor itself in 1920. Despite 
the fact that, with the exception of the Village 
Chief, the Warrant Chiefs have never been ase 
priests, the office of Warrant Chief and the pro- 
cedure of the Warrant Chiefs’ Court has not only 
been accepted, but it is now firmly established in 
the social system. The Warrant Chiefs are now 
referred to as Yabot Aekpatu (Ward Chiefs)—a 
title which did not exist before—and the police 
and punitive activities of the secret societies on 
behalf of the Yabot seem to have withered without 
opposition. But the Government is now allowing 
the Warrant Chiefships to lapse in anticipation 
of the establishment of a Native Authority more 
consonant with the principles of indirect rule. 
Meanwhile during this same period and especi- 
ally in the last fifteen years an internal movement 
against the authority of the Yadbot has developed. 
Its causes are disparate and its supporters 
relatively few but it poses a very considerable 
problem in connexion with the reorganization 
of the native authority according to the principles 
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of indirect rule which are “designed to adapt 
“ for the purposes of local government the tribal 
“institutions which the native people have 
“ evolved for themselves, so that the latter may 
“ develop in constitutional manner from their 
* own past. - 

Now in this particular case there is no serious 
difficulty in discovering and defining the tradi- 
tional native authority. But some thirty years 
of an acceptable Warrant Chiefs’ Court, which 
was divorced from the traditional native authority, 
have, together with other influences, to some 
extent outmoded that authority. 

The other influences referred to may be briefly 
enumerated :; (1) the development of small and 
relatively uninfluential Christian elements which 
are, nevertheless, a potent challenge to the 
prestige of the ase and their priests; (2) the de- 
velopment of trade in palm oil which has directed 
attention outwards beyond the social life of the 
village and given a considerable number of the 
younger men, who have been to Calabar and even 
to Port Harcourt, a knowledge of the outer world, 
and has also led some specialist traders to ignore 
village institutions and concern themselves only 
with the well-being of their own households; 
(3) the authority of the District Officer to whom 
individuals and small groups have begun to appeal, 
without reference to the Yabol, on matters of 
village concern. The Yabot, practically unaffected 
by mission, trading and administrative influences 
and concerned with a lengthy series of established 
rites, are baffled by social and economic change. 
They are by no means aggressive in their attitude 
and are somewhat in awe of the authority of 
District Officers. 

The vocal modernist element on the other hand 
is decidedly aggressive whenever native institu- 
tions are under discussion. They have formed 
themselves into a club called Bendom, literally 
‘The Young Men,” and assemble formally when 
the Yabot hear a village dispute and have won 
the right to express their views formally through 
a spokesman at such meetings. The * Young Men * 
desire that the Yabot should have no part in the 
Council and the Court which would constitute 
the Native Authority, They ask that the Village 
Council shall consist of yepun heads alone. For 
the Court they desire a virtual maintenance of the 
warrant chief system, t.e., ward appointments, but 

Sir Donald Cameron: The Principles of Native 
Administration, para. |, p. 1. Lagoa, 1035, 
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subject to provision for replacement in response to 
popularappeal ifmem bers should proveinadequate. 
Lf we attempt in the light of the existing trends 
to estimate the probable social condition of these 
people in, say, 20 years’ time, when the ase 
rituals will be less respected, when there will be 
many more speakers of English and a more de- 
veloped trade with wider external contacts, there 
ean be little doubt that organization on some such 
lines as these offers a more flexible system for 
the future than the re-establishment of the exclu- 
sive authority of the Yabo! and also one more 
likely to meet the future needs of the village. 
But to establish it now, out of hand, would cause 
a very deep division among the people. The 
Village Chief is a matrilineal kin priest and even 
the * Young Men, somewhat illogically, show no 
desire to interfere with the present manner of his 
sélection. The matrilineal kin groups are still 
prominent in the lives of the people the majority 
of whom show a strong loyalty to the matrilineal 
kin elders and priests. The inheritance of certain 
property remains strictly matrilineal. The Yabo 
acting individually or in assembly still decide a 
A DANCE OF THE IBEX HUNTERS IN THE 
W. A. dngrams, O.B.F. 
On my recent journey through the Had. 
hramaut, I witnessed in Dammiin, a 





DAMMuUN, 


1NEX HUNTERS DANCE AT 


Fra. 1. 
suburb of Tarim, a dance in honour of a successful 
ibex hunt. Three heads had been brought back 
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very considerable number of the disputes that 
arise amd the Warrant Chiefs quite often on their 
own initiative send complainants in their court 
back to the Fabot for decision. The native court 
deals only with certam offences against property 
and person, some like murder are reserved to 
Government, while others are dealt with within 
the Aepun or by the Yabot. The authority of 
the Yabot is still therefore real and important 
and they can be appealed to at any time, while 
the court of Warrant Chiefs sits but once a month. 

The social changes that have taken place in 
Umor in the period since the arrival of the British 
Government have therefore been sufliciently 
extensive to have created a very difficult problem 
in local government both for the people themselves 
and in the application of the principles of madirect 
rule. The most immediate solution 
would appear to lie in the creation of a Council 
and a Court on which heads of both the matri- 
lineal and the patrilineal organizations are 
represented. But that such a compromise will both 
avoid dissension in the present and provide for 
smooth development in the future is far trom certain, 
IS IT A PAGAN SURVIVAL ! 
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that morning and the whole village was en féte. 
The successful marksmen held their trophies 
above their heads (fig. 1). The long curved horns 
of one head were decorated with small bells, and the 
huntamen headed a big procession of lines of men 
singing, shouting, and clapping. Others danced 
in circles and the procession rushed backwards 
and forwards through the village, followed by a 
crowd waving rifles and sticks, Crowds of women 
dressed in bright green cloaks watched the 
performance in the background. Every now and 
then a rifle was fired, but there were no drums. 
The participants were Arabs and slaves, but the 
performance was not approved by the Seiyids. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL 


Myths and Dreams of the Baigas of Central India. 
7 seondeecaihd of a communication by Mr, Verrier 


Eilon. 1 December, 1936, 

The Baiga of the Central Provinces of India, 
now only thirty-seven thousand strong, live in the 
remotest forests of the Satpura Hills, They are only 
scantily Hinduised, almost untouched by missionary 
influence, far withdrawn from the march of com- 
merce. Their myths and dreams indicate how 
strong and active are the primitive impulses of their 
old culture, Myth is stall the motive-power and 
authonzation of many tribal institutions: the 
driving of the nail which keeps the world in place, 
the offering of sacrifice, the cutting of fewer 
(shifting cultivation), the cure of disease, the war 
against witchcraft, are all traced to mythical events 
which established them as part of the social order, 

The only institution which is not controlled by 
myth is exogamy, which is, in fact, rapidly breaking 
down, At the same time, incest is not regarded with 
the same horror as by other tribes. 

The Baiga have an elaborate system of dream- 
Interpretation, They attach considerable, but not 
excessive, importance to dreams which both express 
and remforce their culture. A comparative absence 
of sexual imhibitions means fewer erotic dreams : 
the cedipus-complex does not represent their normal 
family-sentiment. Their most tormenting and 
readily-remembered dreams are the nightmares of 
anxiety and hunger. 

The Baiga have sunk imto great poverty; but 
many of their tales and dreams aim at dignifying the 
status of their tribe. They claim to have been born 
from the womb of Mother Earth before the founda- 
tion of the world and to be the Bhumia Raja, 
veritable lords of the earth, 


The Culture of the Mexican Highlands. Sinimary 
8 of a communication presented by Misa Guda 


£.G. Duyris: 15 December, 1936. 
One of the big problems, which arise studying the 
Indian civilizations of the New World, is: In how 
far are they autochthonous? What do they have 
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Itseemed tome that the dance must be pagan in 
origin, both on account of the disapproval of the 
‘CUlema, and because the ibex was a sacred 
animal amongst the ancient South Arabians. 
The antelope was sacred to ‘Athtar, their maseu- 
line Venus, and representations of the ibex appear 
on stones in South Arabian ruins. My second 
illustration (fig. 2) shows one of these stones 
bearing a Himyaritic inscription, preserved in a 
Tarim garden.! | 








! For ibex-horne as charms on a tomb ace also Freya 
Stark. Geographical Magacne IV (1036) pp. LIL-1S, 
—= Fil}. 


INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 


in common with other parts of the world or what 
have they adapted from them (Eurasia, Polynesia, 
Melanesia)? Remarkable is the uso of stone imple- 
ments at the time of the highest culture development 
and the lacking a.o. of the potter's wheel and the 
arch in architecture: Maize was the only corn 
which was indigenous, Typical American and 
specially Mexican was the calendar system, Of 
the different tribes on the Highlands of Mexico, the 
so called] Mexicans did not belong to the autoch- 
thones, but they immigrated from the North. The 
elder group, the Toltecs, were the builders of the 
big pyramids at Teotihuacan, the younger group 
was formed by the Aztecs, who were the culture- 
bearing tribe at the arrival of the Spaniards. Both 
groups differ as to language and archwological 
remains, In between these two groups the Mazapan 
culture has been found, whilst remains of another 
culture, showing no development whatever, have 
been discovered In the same regions. The latter 
4 known under different names, Archwological 
remains of these different phases are as follows :— 

Big pyramids and the foundation of a house at 
Teotihuacan, pottery and sculptures of the Toltecs, 

The model of a temple and the calendar stone, both 
closely connected with human sacrifice and religious 
conception fram the time of the Aztecs. 


REPORTS FROM LOCAL CORRESPONDENTS. 

From Dr. W. R. Morse. Director of the College of 

q Medicine and Dentistry, West China Union 
University, Chengtu, Weat China: 

August I8th, 1936, I have just returned from 
an expedition into the Ch'wan Miao country in the 
_ and south-east of the province of Szechwan. 

The expedition consisted of D. C. Graham, Ph.D., 
archeologist and curator of the University Museum ; 
RK. G. Agnew, D.D.8., who studied the mouths, teeth 
and diet; ond myaclf, professor of anatomy, who 
did physical anthropological measurements and 
observations and blood-grouping on this little 
known group, We were accompanied by five Chinese 
assistants, all either graduates of, or students in 
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our College of Medicine and Dentistry. Dr. Graham 
found many stone artifacts and other specimens 
aml translated their folklore, Dr. Agnew also 
studied, amd put to music some of their folksongs, 
We are all teachers in the University.. This was 
the tenth trip'into the aboriginal tribes’ country on 
the Szechwan-Tehetan-Kweicheo-Yunnan border- 
land taken by Graham and Morse and the fourth 
by Agnew. We are all members of the West 
China Border Research Society. One member 
(Morse) has made 3,046 anthropological PLS = 
ments, ¢te., on Chinese, Tibetans, Noso (Lolo), 
Chiang, Gia Rong, Shi (Hsi) Fau, Bo Lo Tsi, Miao 
(Ta Heva), Miao (Ch'wan) and Chung Chia. No 
analysis has yet been made of this material. 


Professor Bernhard Eduard Petri: work in Siberia : 
fransiated from a letter fo Prof. Minne and &, J, 
Lindgren, 

28 July, 1936. During the present archwo- 
logical season T had to go out for field work at the 
very beginning of spring. when the Siberian flora, 
after the lingermg winter, is not yet covering the 
surface Of the earth, Ani m fact | was fortunate 
enough to find a new paleolithic site which is as 
much older than the \ ‘erkholenskays Gora {= Moun- 
tain) as it is younger than * Mal'ta’, Preliminary 
excavations Vielded fifteen excellent toals, not 
counting Varigus small items. [| was torn away 
by the illness of my wife, and the excavations 
were interrupted, Now . l am equipping my 
motor-boat, in which I make my journeys, and 
very shortly I shall proceed to the oxcavations on 
(Lake) Baikal, on the Angara (R.) and the Kudu, 
where is my recently opened palwolith (site), 

At present T have here a reunion of my pupils. 
M. M. Gerasimov has arrived from Leningrad; he is 
the one who carried out the excavation of the 
neolithic graves on the Selenga R. and he has now 
left for the excavation of the paleolithic sites on 
the Bely (White) River. From Leningrad arrived 
another student of mine, A. P. Okladnikov, who 
leaves in a few days for the excavation of the neo- 
lithic cemeteries down the Angara River. This is 
my very best and most talented pupil. In addition 
there has come from Leningrad Prof. Kazakevich, 
who i¢ interested in the Iron Age and is studying my 
excavations at Tunka (7? Tunke); graves from the 
Chingis-Khan epoch, Thus a local archeological 
COngpTeSs in miniature is taking place in my home, 
and every day there are sictaet logical controversies. 


O. H. Bedford: journey in Chéng-tu. 

After two-and-a-half vears’ study of Chinese 
archeology at the Courtauld Institute, London, 
1 decided on a two-years’ sojourn in China, to see 
the country at close quarters and to gain a more 
complete knowledge of the arts and customs of 
the people. 

After landing in mi early in June | was 
tempted to visit first of all the province of Ssii- 
chuan, not only because the mountainous regions 
to the west of the Chéng-tu plain promised to be 
cooler than other parts of China, but also because 
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this province offers a rich fleld for archeological 
reseirch. Many happy days were indeed spent on 
the sacred buddhist mountain Tai-shan and among 
jis many beautiful temples. ‘Then on my return to 
Chéng-tu Thad the good fortune to nccompany Dr. 


D.C, Graham, curator of the West China University 


Museum, and Prof. Ching Te K’un, a noted 
archicologist, to the newly discovered Sung dynasty 
kiln-site beyond Chiung-chou. There I had the 


opportunity of collecting numerous sherds of glaxed 


pottery which will in time contribute to the study 
und recognition of glazes produced in Ssfi-chuan 
centuries ago. 

rising ix the number of so-called * Dragon's 
: Teh which from time to time make their 
appearance in this province, Ina temple on Mount 
Omei Thad a chance of studying the large * Burkle 


* Tooth’ that is venerated in the Temple of a Myriad 


Ages, 1414 inches long and weighing mo leas tl 
16) Ibs: This and the ‘Dragon's Teeth’ aro. 
without doubt those of some large mammothia 
which onee inhabited this plain. Another tooth 
which I saw in the hands of a dealer, ancl was able 
to photograph, appeared to be an incisor, its 
maximum length being $4 and its width 3} inches. 
Many other such foal teeth may be seen im the 
Museum of the College of Medicine and Dentistry of 
the Union University, Chéngta. 

My next step will be to survey the Han burial- 
cases Which are found m great numbers between the 
cities of Chin-ting and Sui-fu in the southern part of 
the provines, a task hitherto only superficially 
attempted. 

Too much praise cannot be given to the magnifi- 
cent work of Dr. D. Graham in collecting and pre- 
serving in the University Museum the many burial 
objects from these and other tomba; nor should that 
great pioncer, T. Torrance, remain unmentioned. 

After concliuling my studies in the Museum and 
im the Han caves J shall journey to Shantung to 
visit Chu-fu and thy site of the ancient city of Tu, 


the sacred) mount T'ai-shan, Tsi-an with its famous 


library and museum, and the excavations on the 
site of the ancient state of ‘Tan, on my way to 
Pei-ping, From there, after spending some 
months at the College of Chinese Studies, and visiting 


the sites of archwological and historival interest, too: 


numerous to mention, my travels will continue 
through the province of Shausi; first to Nan-Kou, 
then to Wanchuan, Ta-tung, Hun. vion and Wu 


Tai Shan, the Northern Sacred Mountain; then on 


to Tai-vyiian and the Buddhist caves; thence to 
An-yang to visit the famous excavations-on the site 
of the famous capital of the Shang-Tin dynasty 
where the oracle bones and many exquisite jades 
and bronzes dating from the twelfth century nc. 
have been recovered. Then on to K’ai-féne, 
Lo-yang, Lung-min, and finally to Ch'ang-an, the 
capital of many Chinese dynasties, 

Here | find opportunity to express my gratitude 
to all the British residents in Chéing-tu and in other 


cities of Ssu-chuan for their ungrudging and generous: 


hogpitality and for their valuable help, both here 
and on Mount Omei. 
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REVIEWS. 
AFRICA, 


The Social System of the Zulus. fy EF. J. Krige. 
: London, Langman, Green dh €"o., 1os6. Sen, 
10 240.pp. Price 250. 

~ The Wisdom of the Tonga-Shangaan People. 
By Juno’ end Jaques, Pretoria, Henry Philippe enna 
Alerondre Jooques, 1036, Seo, 285 pp. F 

Mrs. Krige sete out in her Preface to disarm eritician 
by her frank disclosure of the mithod by which this 
compilation has been carried cut ; for she is herself in no 
way intimate personally with the Auiu people. The 
efiect of this Preface is to roiee a number of doubts on 
a number of important questions; questions mainly 
concermed with the practicability of doing such work. in 
such a way. These doubts can be confirmed or dis- 
pelled only after this bulky material has been fully 
and fairly examined, Here there ia no place for rapid 
or cursory treatment by a reviewer. The authoresa 
claims that her aim ia the “ scientific co-ordmation of 
“* the information scattered about in numerous pub- 
* hications,”” and that is a high claim. 

Let it be said at once, however, that doubts have 
largely been dispelled by the tune the book 1m laid 
down. We customarily talk of this or that book being 
‘a mine of information.’ [ would rather uae here the 
phrase *o museum, where one dose not, as in a mine, 
require to go tool in hand if one is to hack out and 
extract what one wants. But one feela a need of 
TMassurance upon one point before accepting the 
analogy of the museum where one expects to enter anc 
find the material chronologically displayed with the 
best ovailnble skill and accuracy. One would lke to 
fecl sure that in assembling under one roof, as it were, 
this splendid body of Zulu material, the mght relative 
valucea have been maintained betweon sourcee-rmiaterinl 
from early, middle and late South African writers, At 
certain pointe it would seem as if mater! is bemg 
given » valuo abowe its due, 

This is noticeable in certain linguistic footnotes, tor 
example, where—as on p. 2¢—we have « suggestion 
from van Warmelo as to the derivation of the various 
terms for wy, your, their father, “ from the root—aytse 
“(father)” And again—on p. 24—where we get in 
‘ponnection with an attempt to oxplam malame, mother's 
brother, this, from Déhne, “. . . literally ‘the pro- 
ie perty’s ninle* (from the obanolote verb mala, * to be of 
+ * value,’ and ume denoting “human being‘). Here 
lack of personal intimacy with the language has led in 
the first case to the acceptance of information crudely 
incemplote, and, in. the second cose, has ineorporated 
maternal that can hardly stand acrutiny ot all. 

But having said that, and recognizing that in the 
linguistic field lies the most treacherous ground for 
anyone ¢esaaying such o task one has to congratulate 
Mra. Krige on the result of what must have been o 
helpfully put in as part of the introductory matter mel 
not at the end—is evidence of.the very wide intercst 
which the Zulu people have attracts to themselves 
since, say, Gardinear's Journey to the Acoli Country of 
1836 set the ball rolling. Indeed, this present volume 
might very well be considered as something of @ centenary 
COMnmLaMarAti And with all ber 40 pages, Mrs. 
Krige succeeds in being pleaaantly readable; ahe 
aneceeda also in presenting a gigantic mass of infor- 
mation in-a form which makes consultation easy, no 
matter which particular phase of Zulu life m uniler 


study, . 
Thi arrangement of the mater! has been done with 
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of its fi 


a right sense of proportion. Thus we have the five 
most fully-treated sections (chaps; V, VI, LX, XI, XIV) 
given to Tramation from Childhood to Adulthood ; Mar- 
range Ceremonies ; Economic Life; The King and jAia 
Functions: Medieme and Magic; while around these 
contral themes are sections of lesser fullness. These 
inthide The Ainship System: Girth and Childhood > 
Death awl Burial; Succession and Inheritance ; Political 
Organization » Military Organization ; Religion ; Mute, 
Dancing and Song; Folklore. These are nob all ia full 
as they might have been. But Mrs. Krige makes up 
for a rather slight treatment in certain of these sections. 
or at any rate gives as compensation—a number of 
appendices of quite unusual interest. These over 
Relationstip Terms; Dress and Ornmamentation: Foal 
andl Food ‘Taboos jespecinily interesting here are the 
omasi abstentions); Interchange between the con- 
tracting parties at Marriage; and Handicrafts, Many 
readers will be particularly grateful for these appendices. 
There are two maps—tribal movements and distri- 
bution—accompanying a brief historical section, And 
illustrations of excellent quality have been used with 
wise moderation and good effect. Altogether a very 
serviocable volume. i 
Turning to The Wisdom of the Tonga-Shangaan People 
wo come into the very sound and movement of African 
life and thought iteelf. This little book ts dedicated 
to the late Henri Junod by his son, in collaboration 
with a colleague, and hes been produced under the 
auspices of the Research Granta Board of the Camegie 
Corperntion. It is entirely composed of Proverbs, 
Riddles and Proverbial Names ond the material i 
drawn from Tonga, Twa ancl Ronga, with an occasional 
Chopi addition. There are 892 proverbs, over-i200 
riddles and a very full collection of * proverbial names,” 
by which one understands mames having of sie 
tificance and input. This last section Mr. Jaques 
hopes shortly to extend in a separate publication which 
will include * praise-poems* and o dissertation upon 
all that ia inVelved in the giving of a name in an African 
COMLIUIEY 
To civilized people who still are far from realizing 
the high level upon which “ savage" Afnican thought 
habitually moves, such a collection must give panae, 
But it is as memorial to one who loved these people 
and whose great work is indeed a memorial to them 
that this litthke book must be received. They themselves 
will value it as the years anes the wiedom of their 
fathers is in it, not merely in English for the stranger 
but with their own tongue and that. of the stranger 
interpaged. It ia also, one imagines, the fullest thing 
icular kind yet produced for South or for 
East Africa. CULLEN YOUNG. 
Reaction to Conquest. By Monica Hunter. With an 
introduction by General the Ht. Hon. J. C. Sriute. 
| 1 Published for the International Imatitute of Langu- 
aya and Culture by the Oxford University Press, 
we feo. or + 682 pp., illustrations 3, plates 25, 
ty a mischance the word * conquest * has been selected 
for the main tithe of this very notable book, Probably 
Miss Hunter felt that it might be better to keop* contact’ 
—that very hard-wsed word—for her sub-tith:; and many 
pe le will ayvmpathize with her in this. Hirt the 
bac imi of conquest, in its ordinary sense, 16 aD 
remote to-day from the Pondo people and the environ- 
ment of contact ao all-pervading that it would have 
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been wiser to take the isk and just give tho book the 
title that fits it-like a glove: Reaction to Contact ; the 
Effects upon the Pondo People of European Culture ina 
South Africa. 

General Smuts says in bis preface that Miss Hunter's 
book is worthy to stand beeite Junod’s Life of a Seuth 
African Tribe ; and adds, ** that is high praise indeed,” 
As I lay the book down and consider all the ground 
covered among these Pondo people in Miss Hunter's 
company, Lam almost inclined to say that the praise is, 
perhaps, just not quite high « nough, It is enoigh for 
the disciple that he, or sho, be as the master, ancl in the 
path where Janod led we are all just followers, but those 
who follow carry the work on to points not previously 
reached and «a book like this i¢ a signal exmenple of this 
mivancing achievement. ) 

I have spoken of moving among these Pondo people 
in Miss Hunter's company, but actunlly it has been a 
larger party than that. This book is what it is, not 
merely in value but in size, because throughout it the 
reader is always in contact with the octual men and 
women with whom the authoress worked, and is constantly 
hearing them speak directly in their own authentic 
phraseology regarding this side of their intimate life, or 
that, The fact that this record of two visits to Pondo- 
land runs to very nearly 600 pages ia due to the constant 
use of the direct African voice; in explanation and in 
eriticiam; in question as well as in answer; in desorip- 
tion, in comment and in anthentio colloquial illustration. 
To one reader, at any rate, it is this quality in the book 
that has mace a pure delight ont of what at first sight 
looked Like being very hard labour, 

The work haa fallen naturally into three divisions, 
since there ia Pondo reaction to contact within the 
native mesorve, within the urban communitics, and on 
European farms reapeetively. Of these three, Mise 
Hunter devotes to the first, ‘in fifths of her space and 
gives the other two an equal share of the remaining fifth, 
But this division does not mean any scamping of the 
work in the two sections where contacts, social an 
economic, are closer, It means that the opening up of 
the life of the Pondo as to-day found within the Pondo- 
land reserve is done ao fully in the first section that the 
background is prepared, the foundation laid, upon 
which the reader and student can follow the men and 
women of the tribe aa they go out of the life of the 
reserve into the se tifferent conditions of town or 
European farm. The last oriticim, if there ia any 
eriticmm, of this book, would be of ' scamping "! It must 
- one of the most thorough, most pulnstaking and most 

Pat dectag surveys of an African people in existence; and 
to remain outstanding in these respects for a 
=f ry Jong time 
isa Hunter leaves the reserve and goes out 
with her Pando into the life of the town and on to the 
European farm, she takes for granted that her reader 
has got a sufliciently vivid picture of the kind of person 
this Pondo man or woman ia, and confines her study of 
urbanization and squatterdom to three pointa ; What 
becomes the Economic Condition of the man or woman t 
How is the Social C ization affected? What happens 
within the area of eligiows ant! Magical Belief Her 
work upon these three questions will, [ think, 
under an equal debt of gratitude the industrialist, the 
administrator, the missionary and the private employer. 
In company with her and her African informants one 
not only sees but feele the life into which these people 
are being massed and herded; and is amazed at 
courng? and the patience and the comradeliness, 

There is, further, a concluding section entitled 
‘Tendencies’ which is excemdingly ueetul. Tts infor- 
mation regarding the ‘movements among this people 
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in a situation a0 like in many ways the situation of other 
exiles beside rivers in nf land, is a1 

closing point in k like this: though, of course, the 
matters dealt with the * terleneion ” refer ‘to 8 
native South African rather than to a peculiarly Ponda 
situation. 

For # book of such scope this can only be a review by 
way of introduction and high commendation. One 
thing only I would like to mention by way of minor 
oriticiam, and it is a matter that will seem of the 
emallest moment, perhaps, to most. But I have been 


struck at a oumber of pointa by a question concerning 


translation of conventional vernacular usages. I may 
illustrate, perhaps, by reference to instances of tho 
Bantu plural—ee pp. 34, 35 and 50, walasde erent 
eta cs the bare translation, * my sister * 
quite sufficient for those who recognize at once in the 
plural pronoun. the action of the classificatory princip| 
in Bantu relationships, but might have been exten 
into ‘our, ie. my, sister’ for the benefit of those whose 
attention needs to be specially drawn to this point, (mn 
p. 122 also, there is a mis-translation of the pronoun in 
the phrase Nantsi inkomo « (Here is bemet) as 
used at a ritual killing, w if yeti hal been pro- 
perly understood as ‘our’ and. not * your '—Miss 
ters question as to ancestral righta over the cattle 
might not have been necessary. Judging, however, 
by the analogous 7 elsewhere in Bantu off 
to the ancestors, the Pondo phrase may well be Nantel 


inborn er, 


For clanity, alao, it would probably have been better, 


on p. 126, if in Cases 6 and 7, where the marrage 
transactions of these two Houses aro detailed, the full 


espana! as used in connexion with the other Houses 
ben used, oven at the expense of brevity, “ By was 
* given a, of course means that the ubul material 


of the daughter a, waa apportioned to the son B,; just 


aa in Case 7, “ by went to B,." has the same no ing. 
But it would have been better to use the full form, 
“ The thhasi of a, went to B,,"’ and ao on. 
For a work of this size and fullness the index 

to have been remarkably well done, and the G 
provided j ia most useful. The Pondo area ia shown bapa a 
map of * The Cape Native Territores * which o 

the inside covers both at front and hack. And wake ahcigid 
also be anid that the many photo it Detar a i 
themselves and admirably Vieerese a the text. This is 
a very fine piece of work. CULLEN YOUNG, 


Arcilgesh Policies in Africa, By L. P. Mair, M_A., 
h.D. | onion, George Routledge a Sons, 
1? 305 pp. 6 mana, Price 12s. 6d, 

It is now some eight years since R. 1. Buell 
petadlastient he two volumes on “ The Native Problem in 
‘Arico. It is therefor) some nine or ten yours 
since he travelled rapidly through Africa collecting the 
material for them. During that period significant, 
sometimes far-reaching, | changes have taken place in 
nearly all African territories, : as resulta of world 





conditions, some as resulta of deliberate colonial policies. ; 


A fresh review of the situation wus therefore | uy 
needed, not only in the interests of knowledge eh seer 
own sake, but beennee Afvicw lips onde agnit, becoias 

a pawn in the game of European polities, Those | 

in the game, on whatever side they play, are pr seh 
norant of the real nature of the picces they shove 
across the board. This applies equally to those who 


think im terms of imperial and prestige, and 


Ox pansion 
to the well-wishers of Africa who hope to plan a futare 
in which native interests are paramount, To them 
Dr. Mair's description of * what the various cOvemments 
“in Africa are making of the African,” appears, very 
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preserved. 


di anuary, 1937.) 


ye place do as an inci ble guide book, since, for 

t, it holds the 1 ld alone. 

author would be the first to admit that a volume 
of this kind, based largely on a study of documentary 
material, and only to a limited ae on local first hand 
know . is necessarily incomplete and may sometimes 
be inaccurate in detail. The whole truth, in so for as it 
can be found, depends upon a combined study of the 
human material and the printed records over a + 
wide field, a task almost impossible for a single individual: 
This book is no substitute for detailed local stuclies of 
miminisiration or of small units of African svciety. 
Those with particular knowledge of special areas may no 
doubt find statements of fact which they may question 
or omissions which they may regret, This dora not, 
however, detract from the intrinsic value of Dr. Mair's 
achiovement, which is to present withm a small compass 
an anthropologist 8 view of contemporary native acdmini- 
stration drawn from a comparative standpoint. In 
8 sense, it is true, the book i a pamphlet on a grancl 
nls, sinee the author is to some extent a Ea case. 
That case is a defence of Indirect Rule. This attitude 
of mind, however, arises inevitably from the writer's 
approach, To any one regarding human aochety ms. i 
living organism, it is natural that a system of govern- 
ment headed on the evolution and modermization of 
eas social: agencies should make a greater appeal 
t systems envisaging the permanent subordination of 
yin native African, or his development as an industrial 

op Cet divorced from hia tribal background. 

Although the degree of detail in Dr. Mnir's book 
a uaniandy Varies with the quality and amount of 

mentary material ovailable, the sections relating 
to non: British territories, oven when thev are only 
outlines, will have a special interest for many English 
readers. The remarkable amount of information here 
collected in one place is not, «so far as 1 am aware, 
obtainable in a convenient form anywhere else. 

While Dr. Mair’s sketeh 5 of native acimuniatration 
ia offered primarily to the intelligent general reader 
who wishes to form an opinion on the African problem, 
it provides at the mame tune a useful ootline for apecioliat 
readers intimately familiar with some corner of the 
continent. Ineo vast and diversified an urea, investigators 
in one district or in one subject may often be tempted 
to lose sight of the whole through their preoecupation 
with the part, or to generalize from the known to the 
unknown, Dr. Mair'a book attempts part of the task of 
avnthesis for which a demand ia now making iteelf heard, 
and which lars an urgerit nonesibilitv wpon this 
eoneration, ILDA MATHESON. 


The Musical Instruments of the Native Races of 


By P. R. Korby. Orford 
13. University Pree, T4. 285 pp... mop, plates. 
Price 350. 


African music, touching a it does every napect of 
native life, has been on the whole les fortanately 
treated by the ethnologist than it deserves. Early 
travellers for the most part found it monotonous, 
eonet or incomprehensible, and later investigators, 
t d with the phone were few of 
them .q Gad te analyze hi sycahatlcs the music 
and instruments they collected. It has been left to the 
Musician turns ethnologist to fill the gap with 
scientifie fieldwork of his own, 

In this important book, published with the assistance 
of the Carnegie Corporation of New York, Professor 
Kirby sets out to record particulars of the hundred 
Venous native instruments of South Africa, an area in 
which, ax he points out, much of the original culture ia 
shows how each meatrument is con- 
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atructed ancl played, supplying “specific and detailed 
: information," and corroborating earlier accounts with 
references in native legend and custom, and with his 
own first-hand observations among the natives them- 
selves, He deals in this manner with mttles, drums 
ariel xylophones ; horns, whistles and reed-flutes; and 
with various stringed instruments; considering, finally F 
instruments which have been imitated from European 
exmtmples, which form a category of their own. 

Few primitive matruments can bo regarded as truly 
indigencus; indeed, most have been adopted from a 
more advanced civilization, and modified in the process, 
But the formule for making the instriments, ai 
interesting compact of inherited wisdom and tribal 
superstition, have mainly survived as craftaman’a lore. 
The native fashions his whistle from the leg-bone of a 
sheep, hia drum from a tree-trunk and a stretched skin, 
but in no haphazard manner, The native instrument 
is by no means as simple as it looks, and the careful 
selection of a particular wood or a certain length of reed 
shows that from centuries of trial-and-error the 
eraftaman has derived a considerable grasp of the 
principles of sound-production. The bustard’s quill of 
the gora ia deftly secured to the stave by a twist of hide 
which also acts os a * bridge’; the resonators of the 
wibifa are attached to the frame by an ingenious arrange. 
ment of wax, emall fruite and vibrators made from the 
diaphragm of a jerboa. The ingenious native of the 
mines even makes a virtue of the petrol-tin, using it o- 
a substitute for the calabash resonator of his while, 

This traditional inventiveness is often overlaid with 
ritual and sympathetic magic. Venda reeda may only 
be cut from the sacred groves, and by specialist makers. 
though for a good economic reason, The Tshopi shila 
is emmeared with the burnt ashes of a lion's larynx, anil 
the heads of o strong- and sweet-voiced bird, which in 
effect seal nir-leaka and stop the instrument from 
rattling. Many inatnuoments may never be played by 
women, others are abandoned at adolescence, The 
wind instruments in particular are associated with 
ritual ceremony, with rain- making and fertility rites. 
Profeasor Kirby deals at length with the reed-flute 
ensembles, which were thought to be peculiar to the 
coast Hottentots, but are now found among the tribes 
of the intenor and even as far nerth as the Congo, but 
not in the coast areas at all, 


Further, the stringed instruments produre on 
examination more than moots the ear of the casual 
listener. Professor Kirby shows that most of these 


instruments are made to play both fundamental tones 
and harmonics, and that these niceties are fully appre- 
ciated by performers whose THULIN has reached thie 
poly phonic stage of the medieval ‘organum,.”" This is 
Well Wlustrated by the reed-Aute ensembles in which 
as many as nineteen flutes blend in the fourths anual 
fifths of our own early music. 

The book i enriched with many excellent. plates 
showing the instruments being constructed and played, 
and there is also a useful index, One hopes that this is 
only the first of a series of similarly intensive studies. 

D. H. VARLEY. 


African Wative Music. An annotated! bibliography. 
Compiled by Douglas H. Varley. London : Royal 

14 itd te Sociely, 1936. Price fe. 

3 The arrangement of the entries in this bibliography 

is in the main geogra 

Africa being chosen as 


teal, the political divisions of 

ings for the various sections, 
In adidition there are sections on Dnnn Language, 
Museums containing instruments, Bibliographies, etc. 
The entries in each division are placed in chronologicnl 
order, and there is a brief index of authors. 
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The author has performed a useful service in compiling 
ant! annotating the various scattered references on this 
subject in English, American, and foreign books and 
peeie and ethnologists will note with interest the 
arge sumber of ethnological works which have been 
cited. 

Omissions were bound to occur; but the section on 
musical inatrumenta in the fifth edition of Noter and 
Queries on Anthro i (1920) should certainly not have 
been omitted, This section was entirely revised and 
considerably augmented by Professor Henry Balfour, 
and « system of classification for musical imstruments 
was advanced which has been widely used, 

L noticed « few mistakes in the text. Dempwolffs Die 
Sandawa, p. 65, should read Die Sandawe ; Monte- 
cucculo, p. 69, ahoukl read Cavazzi da Monteoucculo, 
this author being better known under his first name. 
There are Enghsh editions of Dapper, p. 1%, and 
Casati, p. 30, which might have been mentioned with 
nlvantage. : 

The suceesaful completion of a work of reference of 
this character is really a matter for congratulation 
rather than criticiam, since the difficulties of compilation 
are manifest, and there ia no doubt that this bibliography 
will be very useful to all interested in African Native 
Music. L. J.P. G, 


Land und Vélker von Angola: Studien, Erinnerungen, 
Fotos der Il. hweizerischen wissenschaft- 
15 lichen Mission in Angola. By 1), Delachaux 
and Ch, E. Thidhawd, Neuenburg (V. Attinger), 
1036. 143 pp., map, 30 plates, 23 tert WMustrations. 

This volume is an entertaining account of the travels 
and adventures of three Swiss noturalists in that 
interesting and litth-known on, the hinterland of 
Angola, south-east of Lohito Bay. In a somewhat 
popular style, the narrative describes the results of the 
asconed Swies Scientific Mission to Angola, the account 
of the first expedition having been published by 
Dr. Monard, AMulletin de fa Soctét? Newchdieloise ce 


(eographie, 31, 1930. 

tno ts some Valuable ethnographic material in the 
book. This is expecially the case with regard to the 
illustrations, which are excellent and numerous. Very 
little ia known of the tribea inhabiting the South of 
Angola, and any fresh information is to be welcomed. 
The map is helpful in showing the distribution of these 


tribes, of which the chief are the Tyivokwe (Techivokwe), | 


the Handa, the Humbe, the Ngangela, the Kwamatu, 
the Nyemba and the Kwanyama, 

The Tyivokwe are the gypsice of Angola, preserving 
their ancient customs intact. They came originally 
from the Belgian Congo, Of outstanding interest are 
the Kwanyama people of the extreme South. They are 
a eattle-breeding folk, and their complex homesteads 
are of Inbyrinthine ingenuity, In the heart of the 
maze is an apartment in which is an altar on which 
repose the sacred ox-skulls dedicated to the ancestral 
apirite. Tho chief fire also is found in this room. In 
another apartment, serving a8 & reception ronm, arm 
the fireplace and sacred wood used for the ceremony 
of the first grain. 

Most of the Angola tribes have elaborate initiation 
ceremonies which would repay careful study. Masks 
play an important part in these rites. A short chapter on 
a ‘Bushman’ settlement is well worth reading by 
students of that primitive ae a | 

The Expedition made a collection of three thousand 
five hundred ethnographical specimens in addition to 
the zoological ones. The illustrations of the magic 
dolls (Pappen) make one wish to have learnt something 


of the beliefs and customs relating to these dolla, such 


remarks: “Buying ethnographical and zo al 
* material is # very complicated matter.” Happy are 


as prevail among Rasuto and Chopi. As M. Thiébaud 
zonlogieml 


those whoee methods are unimpeachable ! . 
The reference on p. 130 to Photo 36 applies really to 
Photo Sk, E. D. E. 


Coutumes Algériennes. Ky Hence Mauner. Paria : 
Editions Domat-Montchrestieon, 1035, 202 pp. 

| Readers of Max who attended the Anthré- 
pological Congress of 1934 will be tfully 

fumiliar with Professor Maunier of the Académie des 

Sciences Coloniales of Paris, The longest of this 


collection of papers-—the detailed examination and. 


eomparison of faovse and other forms of ceremonial 
exchange, forming the origin of contract in French 
North Africa—wia a communication to that Congress. 
Professor Maunier has lived long in Algeria (ita Govern: 
ment has subscribed to the publication of thia work), and 
his writings on that country chiefly aim at explaining 
native custom in relation to French legilation, the 
interplay and effecta upon each other of Kabyle custom 
and Euro Law ft is possible the Professor sons 
French colonial law in rather a rosy light, when he 
declares in his introduction that by organizing “ un 
“ status commun territorial "' a nation has been formed— 
“idee de *TAlgérien" est loeuvre des Frangais.”’; 
and when he describes in his conclusion the blessings 
of civilization that France has brought by her rulers 
ard judges to North Africa. However, he very ably 
defines the concept of a nation by an analysis of the 
attributes of that concept, and shows how in spite of 
heing a succession of ao-called Empires, Algeria did not 
possess these attributes and was not in fact a nation in 
the trae meaning of the word before the French 
nilvent. 

In his careful study of the custom of faowssa, defined 
on page 1} as “un échange rituel, usuraire et casuel, 
“cache ou masqué sous un don fictif,” Professor Mauner 
illustrates the first apy ce ¢ 
breaking up of community or tribal life has weakened 
those primitive obligations which he calla “* coopération 
“par interét,”" He gives an extremely detailed account 
of the ceremony, which is not unlike a modern bottle. 
party, examining its actors, words, geatures, times and 
effects, with the same kind of elaborate thor | 
that we find in such a work as Argonauts of the Wealern 
Pacific; for apart from the bogal and economic aspecta, he 
lays stress on the moral, religious and mystical function 
of the fagwses, “ Les présents associent et purifient on 
“méme temps” ; and he quotes the African St. Angustine; 


“Lamitié est communauté: point d'affection sans 


“ donation." The distribution of wealth by taoussa ts 
also a form of piety, averting the jealousy of the gore, 
and is thus a kind of “ symbolic destruction " (p. 132); 
of which other forms are instance! by the story of 
ordeal by destruction * the ih rad between two 
gyptian gypeies; or the ritual | ages neoorched 
sc fysrntand a The focused also illustrates the iclea 
of alliance by exchange, as we find in the Moroccan 
custom of ending a feud by the exchange of turbans. 
Perhaps the English exchange of hata on charabanc 
ties ia another instance of this aymbol of unity? 
Professor Maunier admits the foowee has evil effects, 
for it often resulta in bitter rivalries; but on the whole 
it fulfils ite function: “devour, plaisir, rituel, hommeur.” 
And he shows that if exchange is 0 rite, a rite is olko 
exchange: Benjamin Constant had already spoken 
of religion aa traffic and seen oblation as payment, 
Thus «a native of Maghreb specifically states his 
sacrifice on the birth of a child is payment for a blessing. 
Professor Maunier covers a wide fiekl in his comparisons 
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of contract, when the 
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of the Kabyle facweea with other forma of exchange in 
North African tribes, and it is striking how in spite 
of formal variation, the underlying meaning of the 
fictitiows gift is revealed. The book contains « certain 
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amount of repetition, and there is too moch underlining 
of crucial worda and phrases ; but a very good — 
i4# made of the thesis: “c'est dang le culte ainsi 

se forment bea droite.” A. B. V. DRE’ v. 
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Men and Gods in Mongolia. Hy Henning Haslund, 
London = Kegan Paul, Trench Trobner, 1935, See, 
17 rth + 358 pp., UWluatrations and map. Price lie. 
During the remarkable journeys described tn this 
beak aie author engaged in studies which are always of 
generat, nnd sometimes of apecitic, interest to anthropo- 
fea The preceding years in Outer Mongolia, of 
whieh he hun aivsadly told in *'Tenta in Mongolia,’ had 
equipped him with a spoken knowledge of Mongol and 
ao familiarity with deserta, steppes and forests which 
served him well when, in 1027, he became a momber 
of Sven Herlin’s Central Asiatic Expedition and new 
fielda opened out before him. Although he had 
received no academic training in ethnography and was 
often kept busy leading # caravan or assisting the 
various acientiata in ther taska, he missed no oppor 
tunity for learning more about the Mongols, He gives 
an account of incidents in the daily life of herdsmen, 
honters and lamas in widely scattered tribes, including 
thoas of western Inner Mongolia, the ‘Torguta of Etsin 
Gol, the Dade Mongols of north-western Tibet and the 
Khoshuts and Torguts of Kham Shar, among whom 
he spent several months. Recently published books by 
Professor Lessing and Dr. Mattel 49s joined the 
expedition later, treat the firat two of theae groupa, 
but Mr. eee material on the others is prob- 
ably. uni One must hope that he will yet give us 
an owen her version of this part of his investigations 
and particularly of the historical docurments which he 
diacovered in the Shara Sume library. 

Mr. Haslund collected sixty cyt ae of Mongol 
folk-music under ideal conditions Torgut ruler 
aent out couriers to search for gifted singers, who 
gladly competed for the honour of havi ‘ing their @onga 
record! on the mysterious wax discs, while the 
Khan's secretaries wrote down the words. A consider. 
able number of anthropometric data were alao obtained 
both by Dr. Hummel, for whom the author conducted 
the negotiations which made them possible, and by 
Mr. Haslundl himeelf; the ingenious ways in which the 
stubborn Mongol prejudice against such physical 
eae Sp wea overcome arouse admiration. 

With regard to the author's many descriptions of 
MMi l customs and characteristics the question arises, 
aa faye in connection with a ‘travel book,” of how 
nant reliance the anthropologist ia entitled to place 
on the accuracy of details. The ngours of travel, alter- 
nating with life in crowded tents, which constituted the 
author's régime, do not that he had much 
leiaure for making notes on the spot. Nevertheless, the 
rewiewer has been able to satay, a number of Mr. Has- 
lund's statements from other sources and is impressed 
by his powers of astute and careful observation, There 
Sy a few minor erticiams to make. 

Wwenance of most of the excellent plates is 
t it should have been indicated that those 
Sane pp. 225 and 312, as well aa tho one opposite p. 281, 
are from Pallas, and it is a pity that this great authority 
on the Kalmucks does not appear in the bibliography. 
The rough phonetic transcription used for Moapol 
words, although usually satisfactory, digressea un- 
warrantably from the written form in some cases, €.1., 
‘Oborgon,” “taburn* instead of ‘ebugen,’ * tabun,’ 
and is quite inconsistent in others, for instance © Khara 
* Gobi,” “khara yasse,” but “harhung’ instead of 
“khara khun.” In *Tents in Mongolin® (p. 145) Mr. 


Haslund correctly deacrites ‘arselan" (there * Arse- 
. lang "), the Mongolian version of his name, a4 meaning 
‘lion "; ‘but in the present work (p. 313) he tracisdaten 
it as “ tiger,’ for which there ix a different term in 
Mongol (‘irbish’). Since the lama astrologer who 
binds the author and Seng Chen Gegen, a reincarnation 
of the Tibetan Tiger divinity, in symbolic brotherhood 
makes much of fact that both their names mean 
“tiger,” it ia is ireportant that the reason for thia special 
interpretution of the word should be explained. 
E. J, LINDGREN. 


A Handbook of the Rawang Dialect of the Nung 
Language. By J. T. OF: Barnard, OL., 
18 ¢ ‘BE. PRGS:  —(Supil. of Goveramant 
Printing and Stationery, Houngoon. He, 4—=fa,) 

Philologists are indebted to Mr. Barnard for a sound 
grammar of the chief dialect of the N | Inhabiting 
the "NMai valley to the North of Myith yina, The 
language belongs to the Burman farnil and ia akin to 
Burmese and Chinghpaw. The grammar is clear and is 
followed by 19 eollndiriial exctreises, cunningly designed 
to make the student think hard. Indeed it would have 
been merciful to give a few more literal translations. 
Then follows a vocabulary. It is impossible that it coukd 
be full, but there are a good many obvious omissions, 
Surely, for mstance, there are separate words for virgin 
and secondary jungle, and how are rice in the ear. 
unhusked, husked, and cooked distinguished t There is 
an append on Nung customs, to which is to be added a 
good deal of material embedded in the coll mail exercises, 
A few printer's errors have crept in. . PF. MILLS. 


Chinese Art. Fdifed by Leigh Aahton. rial gga be treet 
| Laurence Binyon: Painting and peter? 
19 Laurence Binyon; Seulpture and Lacquer 
Leigh Ashton; The Potter's Art, FR. L. Hobson : 
Bronzes, A. JJ. Koop : Jades, (na Pope-Hennenny ; 
Textiles, Leigh Ashton. Rovudos: 1935. 2et+ 11] pp.. 
plates 23. Paper, 2s, éd, net: cloth, Se. Od, net. 
Composed in anticipation of the Exhibition of Chinese 
Art now at Burlington House, this little book constitutes 
the best short introduction to the study of the art of 
China that haa yet been written in the English language. 
The ceaays of which it consists are marvels of condenaa- 
tion and pleasant to read, and will be of the erento 
Mestance to visitors to the Exhibition. In the next 
edition a reference on page Yl to Plate XXT shoukl be 
corrected had Plate XX, and minor modifications in the 
ohronal table at the beginning of the book be 
Sear advisable, a cus S. 


The Chinese Medical Journal. (Vol. 48, No. 12), 
_, December, 1034, Darideon Black Memorial 
? | dnatomy and Anthropology Number. 
it was a happy thought of Davidson Black's — 
associates and friends in the P.U MLC. to dedicate a 
number of their journal to the memory of their distin - 
guished colleague. The number is illustrative of Black's 
many interests. It begins with @ portmit, a short 
summary of Black's work by Dr, Fortuyn, a bibliography 
and an extract from Black's Croonian lecture. These are 
followed by a series of original articles, which ine Tuite 
some observations on living Chinese, several hier 
anatomical papers on particular features of Chinese 
racial anatomy—the upper eyelid, the cutaneous nerves 
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of the foot, and the coronary arteries of the heart, all of 
which are particularly important in view of the small 
knowledge we have at present of the comparative 
anatomy of the soft parts in the human iva, while 
Black's interest in comparative anatomy ts illastrated 
by a paper on the maturation of erythrocytes in the 
alhine rat, The number also includes o plea by Paul 
Stevenson for the continuation of co-operative embryo- 
logieal research in China and a very important paper 
by the same author on the interrelation of biometric 
and clinical methods in the appraiement of nutritional 
statis, L. H. D. B. 


Keris and other Malay W ns. By G. B. Gardner. 
Edited by B. Lumeden Milne. Simpapore, 

?1 Progressive Publishing Company, 1036. 138 pp.. 
pls, OL. 

Beahies the typically Malay kéria this work deals 
with other daggers, swords, spears, cannons, small 
arma, bows and arrows, blowpipes and several muscel- 
laneous weapons, old and new, such as clubs, ete. ‘Their 
origin, whether native or foreign, and the methods of 
their manufacture are in certain cases discussed, and 
their use ia indicated, In short the book contains a great 
deal of valuable and interesting information on the 
subject and represents a long period of research and 
collection of specimens, In the suthor's preface 
acknowledgments or also made to the oasistance of 
friends in regard to these matters, The section on the 
kérin (which has wumercus varieties) takes up about 
half of the volume, which also includes appendices on 
Malay weapons, war dress and armour, fortifications and 
ways of acquiring invulnernbility, as well as a Malay- 
English glossary and a rmther brief bibliography. In 
various places sidelights are thrown on the native 
beliefs and customs, connected with some of the weapons 
described, which will be of interest to ethnologists and 
students of folklore. 

| have noticed # munber of trifling misprints in English 
and Malay words that are not worth setting out here, ns 
they would be obvious to anyone who knew the 
languages. Pajajerom (p. 14) old be (in English 
spelling) Pajajeran, « former kingdom in Western Java, 
Sma (p. 57) ia & faulty spelling for Sémar (the clown in 
the old Javanese drama) and cannot be ctymologically 
connected with the Malay word sémangat, a kind of 
“life foree." The words fanggai and bayw (p. 114) are 
represented on pl. 87 by fanggi and bayu, As theae 
words are the native names of weapons used by the 
Sea Davyuks of Borneo (included in the work because 
believed by the author to have been adapted from Malay 
swords) I am not in a position to say which of the 
Alternative names Are correct. . 

Apart from such minor blemishes, the work is a very 
gol one and will prove useful to anyone interested: in 
the subjects with which it deals. The numerous plates, 
theugh not all technically perfect, and in many cases 
inevitably on a small scale, add much to ite value. 

Cc. Oo. BLAGDEN. 


Totenkult und Lebensglaube bei den VWolkern 

Ost-Ind : By Dr, Theo Aérner. 

99 (= Studien zur Volberkunde, Band 10). Leipsig : 
. #ondan & Grambery, 1936. 27 + 207 pp. 

The geographical area with which this work is 

concerned extends castwarda from Lombok to the Aru 


lalands and northwards to include the Moluceas but 
exclude Calebes, The subject-matter is indicated si Abad 
title but covers a very large number of matters wh» 
can be briefly summed up aa the customs and observances 
connected with the treatment and disposal of the dead, 
and also subsequent thereto, and the notions and beliefs 
on which these ure based, notably the idea of survival 
after death. ‘The origin of the last-named is discussed 
by the author at some length after examination of the 
theories of earlier writers. In cach of the three main 
sections of the work the details are set out in their 
geographical order and are followed by a brief summing 
up of the evidence and the author's conclusions, while 
a general reewed is given at the end of the monograph. 
Though not altogether easy reading, it is a masterly 
piece of synthesis, ite great merit being the way in 
which an enormous number of scattered sources have 
been studied and sifted. The bibliography contains 
$10 items and the text references to these are given in 
an ingenious though complicated manner, which enables 
every statement to be checked. 

The author's general conclusion is that in this region 
the ideas about death have evolved, from an origmal 
notion that it waa only another form of life, to the 
threefold distinetion between body, life foree and a 
shadowy something (hardly to be called a soul, but 
approximating towards that conception) which survives 
after death. There is much else that could be said about 
the contenta of this work, ¢.q., aa to the relations between 
the living and the dead, the places where the latter are 
believed to go, their ability to return from them on 
oovnsions, ote., which it would tale too long to enumer- 
ate. The book ean be strongly recommended to the 
notice of anyone interested in the region or the subjects 
with which 1t deals, c, ©, BLAGDENR, 


Marriage Conditions in a Palestine Village. [fy 
Hilma Grangrist, Helsingfora, 1986, . 
? This is the second volume published by the 
author on Arab marriage and family life in 
Palestine, The first volume was pubbahed in 1931 
(reviewed in Maw, 1932, 181). The nila (mpeg 
were made in the Islamic, Arnhic- king, village of 
Artis, to the south of Bethlehem. The author had the 
great advantage of the presence of a European lady, 
Ritt Louisa (Miss Baldensperger), who has spent most 
of her life in the village and, beadea being almost a 
native of it, ia also a keen student of Arab ethnology 
and folklore, Her part in the work was very great, 
It is not easy to praise too highly Miss Giranqvist's 
beok. Her descriptive powers and use of text’ are 
exeellent. Her statistical material is well arranged. 
Her fieldwork methods have not been bettered by any 
anthropologist. In recording her material «he brings 
out clearly the way m which formal roles and actual 
practice affect each other and the relations between 
individual behaviour and social structure. Social inter- 
relationships are defined and illustrated with great 
wealth of detail, Social rules are explained both in the 
words of informants and by citing an abundance of real 
situations in which they are evoked. It is, moreover, 
not simply « study contined to marrage ceremonial, or 
even to marriage relationships, but treata of the con- 
ditions of family and kinship life in general. The author 
is to be congratulated on an excellent piece of work. | 
E. FE. EVANS-PRITCHARD. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Die eine itaa Gran teaw: in ihren ethno- 
, sori ise ‘rundiagen. Hy Prof, Richard 
9A Thurnvald. Vol. Wt. Werden, Wandel wnd 
* Gestaltung von Familie, Verrandiechaft nd 
Hinden im Lichte ler Volberforachung., Berlin and 


Leipzig (de Gruyter), 1932. viii + 300 pp. Wol Ul. 
Werden, Wandel wnd Gestaltung der Wirtechaft im Lichte 
der Volkerforachung. Berlin and Leipry (de Gruyter), 
1932. vii + 248 pp. 12 plates, and P diagrams, Vol. IV. 
Werden, Wandel and Gestaltung von Stoat wed Kulter im 
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Lichte der Volkerforachung. 
Gruyter), 1035. xix + 377 pp. 6 plates, Prices: Vol. 
Volt, 117, RM. 15.30. Vol. IV RM, 22. 

Vols. I and V of this work have been reviewed in 
Mas, 1933, 137, and 1936, 34, respectively. It may be 
anticipated here that Vol, IT1, wherein Prof. Thurnwald 
deals with Primitive Economies, is not identical with the 
English book by the same author, entitled * Economics in 
* Primitive Communities’ (see the review in Max, 1033, 21). 

The bosia of the author's theoretical researches are, 
firstly, many years of field work, principally in Melanesia 
and in New Guinea and recently in Africa: and, 
secondly, his training in paychology. Being a jurist 
and, at the same time, a sociologist, the learned author 
devoted his studies chiefly to the psychological explana- 
tion of social institutions and of the social mechanism of 
primitive communities as a whole. Vol. LI deals with 
the farnily, kinship, and social gatherings; in particular 
the concatenation of scx and age, the position of women, 
marriage, sexual customs (a chastity, promuscuity, and 
prostitution), the problem of marriage + base incest, 
ete,: artificial relationship (adoption, milk-relationship, 
blood-brotherhood), matrilineal and patrilineal systems 
in their various forms! A special chapter is devoted to 
the social position of children; after which the author 
deala with the status of man oat various ages, age- 
grades, puberty, gerontocracy, and the position of 
widows. The final chapter deala with various forms of 
gatherings, in jeular with secret societies and kindred 
subjects. Vol, III consista of two sections, one on 
economy as a whole, its concatenation with the social 
organism; while the second section is entitled * The 
‘economic function,” embracing, however, rather 
different. topics such aa craftamanship, trade and trans- 
port, ‘the distributive foree of economy,’ wealth, 
capital, labour, wages, labourers, bondmen, slaves, 
currency, communism, ete, and finally the creative 
forcea of economy in general—in » word, monographs on 
varioua subjects which could easily have been grouped 
in comprehensive chapters and thus brought into a more 
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elaborate arrat t. Vol, IV containa the author's 
psychological analysia of the underlying principles of 


social, economic, religious, and political gatherings, of 
leadership, of the state, of peace and war, ctc. The 
second part of this volume contains, like Vol, ITT, Part 2, 
a series of monographs on more or less incoherent themes 
such aa habitations, the réle of the mdividual in human 
society, progress and cycle, extreme forms and special 
formations, evolution, involution, variation; further- 
more, the play of the creative forces of gatherings and 
civilization; natural selection and elimination, ete. A 
ei waefal ape fled sociological terms in both German 
ian <att iz added as an introduction to the book. 
This volume is strongly philosophical, it is a summary 





— I emphasize here that the terms ° Mutterrecht ° 
and * Vaterrecht ‘ a4 used by Thurnwald must not be 
translated ‘ father-right" and ‘mother-right' since 
the German ‘Recht’ has two altogether different 
meanings, signifying both * Law’ and "Right"; and 
in this particular caso the German term covers un- 
doubtedly the English ‘Law’ and not * Right,’ thus 
denoting the whole complex of a specific legal system. 
Speaking of ‘ Mutterrecht,’ however, we are principally 
thinking of matrilineal descent and not, at least not in 
first line, of inheritance, succession, or authority. 
Bachofen, who inaugurated the term, had also prin- 
cipally descent in mind, though he referred to the other 
three institutions, too, One is, then, absolutely justified 
in avoidi the senseless terms ‘ father- t” and 
‘mother-right’ in English; see ‘Notes and Queries 
“on Anthropology,’ Sth Edition, p. 59). 
[ 
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of Prof. Thurnwald’s sociological theories and therefore 
ought to be the final volume of the complete work. 
Although richly endowed with the results of the 
author's own field work, the character of these books is 
of course principally analytical and theoretical, while the 
underlying material of empirical facts offers hardly any 
new discoveries, I have a reason for observing this 
here, For sociologiata and anthropologists are queer 
people: they are sometimes inclined to change 1 succrss- 
field worker with lack of theory or, at least, with 
one-sided conclusions and generalizations, while, on the 
other hand, they like to re-examine the correctness of 
theories by applying the standards of the limited area 
that the critio himself happens to control, The many- 
sidedness of Prof. Thurnwald’s field work should raise 
him above that sort of criticism, He is certainly entitled 
to deliver, ao-to-aay, a statement of account of both the 
results of his own field work collected during almost four 
decades, and his aatonishing knowledge of the literature. 
Having briefly sketched the contentsof the second, third, 
and fourth volumes, wo may now pass over to dealing 
with the author's theory and method. ‘Thurnwaled 
suggests that social institutions come into existence by 
imitating such acts as may be considered to be pre- 
figurative (Vol. If, p. 2). Thus in so far the author is 
obviously in agreement with Tarde (cf. Tarde, Lee lois 
de (Imitation, 2nd ed., 1895, p. xij). But Thornwakd 
emphasizes the variability of the single mstitutions in 
apite of rigid norms and sanctions (Vol. I, p. 3). The 
social institutions are but details of diving social 
onganiams whereby all the soctml phenomena are 
mutually and reciprocally interwoven with cach other, 
representing a whole cultural complex (Vol. TT, p. 5). 
These culture complexes, however, aro subject to per- 
manent changes caused by wanderings, political and 
other events. Now the author stresses the fact that not 
only culture but aleo mankind is variable; after 100 oreven 
1,000 years peoples are no longer the same as they were 
before (Vol, Ill, p. 42). The social organization of a 
nation ia to a considerable extent the result of her 
historical fate (Vol. [V, p. 253). The overlapping of 
cultures one over another is of immense importance here 
(iitd.). However important the functional mode of 
viewing things may be, we can arrive ate clear survey of 
the phenomena only by going back to the historical back- 
grounds (Vol. IV, p. 207). Field work among modern 
primitive peoples alone, then, may lead us to an under- 
standing of the actual social mechanism, but is of com- 
paratively limited value for the solving of historical or 
archvological problems. Historical questions cannot 
be answered schematically but require special examina- 
tion in each single case without prejudice (Vol. ITT, 
p. 42). Needless to aay that the author rejects the 
obsolete theary of unilineal evolution (Vol. TV, p. 3 and 
P- 234). Prof. Thurnwald also rejects the construction 
vy Max Weber of * ideal types, for these represent, he 
writes, culminating forms carried logically and mstheti- 
eally to an extreme, and thence constructing tho im- 
creasing decay of an institution (Vol. I], p. 3). In this 
connexion, it would be interesting to know whether 
Prof. Thurnwald would wish to extend his oriticism to 
Ruth Benedict's theory of * Patterns of Culture’ 
(1935) which had not been published when the present 
work appeared. : | 
The outstanding feature of the author's outlook and 
method ia obviously, as Prof. J. L. Myree put it in his 
review of the first volume in Max, 1935, 137, “ biological 
© rather than logical articulation of types and varieties, 
* as expressions of the result of processes and, above all, 
“of intercourse, and contamination resulting therefrom.” 
However highly Prof. Thurnwald appreciates the de- 
cisive réle of history, he is-far from involving himself in 
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the risky undertaking of » historical constructiviam, but 
gives us solid and thus trustworthy cross-sections of 
certain stages of social development. Thus, if we wish 
to range him in the hierarchy of leading anthropologists, 


we must consider him very definitely not as a historian | 


but aa an analytical sociologist with an equipment both 
hiological and peychological. His methodological 

ition ia related to, but not identical with, the 
unetional theory. There is no doubt these five volumes 
anv a standard work, offering an abundant material of 
facta, many important general observations, and, last 
but not least, fruitful suggestions which will certainly 
not fail to exercise a strong Influence on the younger 


generation of sociologists. LEONARD ADAM, 


Die Werstadterung : ihre Gefahren fir Volkundstaat 
| vom Standtpunkte der Lebensforschung und 
25 der Gesellschafturssenschaft. Ay Hone FF. 2. 

Ginter, Leipzig ond Berlin: A. G. Teubner, 
1934. f4 pp. Price ALA. 1-50. 

In this study the author attempts to discuss the 
biological and social implications of excessive urbani- 
tation, with particular reference to conditions in Ger. 
many and to the ideals of ~ National Socialiam.” 

He claims that the distinctive Germanic ideal of 
democracy is based on the concepta of Freedom and 
Equality of the original muri! Teutonic (Nordic) Society ; 
and that modern induatrialism, with its urbanization 
and the consequent growth of o landless proletariat, 
destroyed the biological and sociological equilibrium of 
the medieval society. From the new conditions there 
emerged a concept of modern democracy, based upon 
urban concepts of freedom and equality which are far 
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can only be realized through * de-urbanization,” bani 
wettlement, eugenic reforms, and the incwleation of the 
Nordic aristocratic spirit. Urbanization eradicates the 
best in favour of the more poorly endowed stock. 
General educability is low, and the affaira of society in 
an urbanized state are inereasingl y mubyjoat to (frien- 

‘chology, Therefore it is necessary to improve the 
Resoditery endowment in accordance with the Nordic 
epirit. This ideal, which aime at the deliberate ede 
improvement of the mental and physical equipment of 
the individual, and the realization of * personality,” is 
the antithesis of the communism which has ite roots in 
mass feeling. The evolution of such a socrety is. a matter 
of generations; but ite foundations are now being laid 
in and by the German National Socialist state, Such 
in brief is the gist of the author's argunent. The 
evident bias of this work makes the reader sceptical 
conewming many of the author's magertions and con. 
clusions. Thus—“ The less rural and aristocratic a 
“people of Germanic Thought becomes, the more must 
ite rule become dictatorial " (p. 24); “ The mental 
health of this Nordic race is more quic kly unckermnined 
“ by urbanism than is that of the east {Alpine}, wiret 
“ (Mediterranean), and East Baltic races” (p. 25); 
Great art and literature have only inated among put 

peonie ao long oa they remained ‘dominantly 
th "(p. 42). In discussing the 5 seadale adaptation 
daa man to his urban environment t peice ALLEL 
the practicability of a eugenic improvement of both 
instinet and intelligence (p. 35). 

This essay indicates some of the ideals and assump, 
tiona which are being made the basis of the Nationalist 
Socialist® attempts to remould « nation; and as such it 
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removed from those of the Germanic ideal, The latter deserves careful attention. C, B, FAWCETT. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Origins of Religion. (Cy. Mas, 1036, 7). unciviliged ples is an irritating heresy. Primitive 


Birt,—In Max, 1036, 7, there is o mview by 

26 Prof. H. J. Hose of my recent work, * The Origins 

‘of Religion " (Kegan Paul & Co ‘o.), in which 

the reviewer passes a criticism both on my main con- 

rent ion r huaut primitive religion. ia in bE be Bh be ANUMTUSt jt 

and not * pre-animistic.” and upon certain particular 

statements of mime im saaand | 65 Classical Gopeek 
religion. 

A fow words in reply seem to me all the more necessary 
since Cee other reviewers of my book have, from a 

‘pre-animistic ’ point of view, made almost word for 
word the same remarks, Thus Dr. KR. R. Marett, against 
whose interpretations of certain beliefs and rites a good 
deal of my own criticism is lant has had an oppor- 
tunity to express his div Opinion in a review of 
my book published in Philosophy, acuta (April, 1936). 
Recently the editor of Folk- Lore, the Rev. E. 0. James, 
in the September number of his Journal has jomed his 
wag peed colleagues in condemning my book because of 

te” thoroughly Tylorian © tendencies. 

F must confess that these enticiams by persons who 
onee for all have adopted a different view of primitive 
religion from mine have been of the greatest interest to 
me from « ly psychological point of view, They 
show that tis in science is just as difficult to 
combat as "dogiiatian in theology. During the last 
decades rt has been, so to » O° fashion * in certain 
anthropological circles to hold that primitive religion 
was essentially Sag “-AniMstio * or ‘ Anetistic,” net 

* animistic" nx Yay believed. To k of animism, 
spirits, demons, when we are dealing with the lowest 


religion without animism, that is the slogan. Inatenil 
of animiam, terma like ‘ mana," * orendism,” impersonal 
power should be used, Prof. Rose, tas one of the 
worst of the many * glaring faults ‘which he has found 
inimy book that I am‘ a thorough-going Tylorian * and 
Insist on animiam as the primitive stage of religion. 
Similarly the Rev, E. 0. James easeg reeeny Bates. eh 
my studies of the South American Indians have gi 

me ‘a distorted view of the part played by the a th pe of 
‘the soul in primitive ritual and belief.’ He is convinced 
that there really exist propies who are not familiar with 
the notion of spirit. : calla my statement * one- 
‘ gided ”; he speaks of my * fatal habit of reducing 
‘complex beliefs and practices to a singlo organ, aru 
omphaazes twice m his review the danger of putting ao 
heretical o book in the hands of young Sel ei who 
approach the subject de nove. 

To be just I must add at once that both in England 
and in other countries my book has alao found more 
objective reviewers, whoee judgments have been quite 
contrary to those just referred to. Thus its chief merit 
has been said to lie exactly in the “ominently sane and 

* sound views " which characterize it, and it haa been 
recommended as an excellent text-book for beginners 
precisely “because it is critical of recent tendencies” 
and because of ‘ the broad, cautious, and even manner 
* in which the conclusions of differing schools of anthro- 
‘ pologists are surveyed.’ The diametrically opposite 
judgments which have been passed on my work have indeed 
given me a strong impression of the relativity of all thi 

It may be proper to point out that [ have studied x: 
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‘subject of primitive religion for about three decaides, of 
which six years have been spent in close contact with 
uncivilized peoples representing different stages of 
mental and cultural evolution. The conclusions at 
which [ have arrived have, however, by no means been 
founded solely on the beliefs and practices of these 
tribes, but to o large extent upon an extensive reading 

comprising practically all existing types of primitive 
culture in the world. Many of the peoples whose religious 
ideas and practices | deal with in my book are, for 
linguistic or other reasons, wholly unknown, or only 
most imperfectly known, to, for instance, British 
anthropolog ists, F am obliged to call attention to this 
to make it eae that there is searcely any real foundation 
for the somewhat superor attitude asumed towards ry 
book by the critic mentioned above. Primitive 
psychology is a most difficult subject, and [ think that 
especially anthropologists who have never been able to 
found their opmions on personal observation of savage 
life, as is the case with my critics, ahould be more 
carefol in condemning the theories of those who have 
studied it im the first hand. 

Whereas Prot. Rose and the Rev, E. 0. James blame 
me for having given a distorted and one-sided view of 
primitive religion, T must myself state that they have 
given their readers, of whom probably the majority 
have not read mv book, a distorted and highly one-sided 
idea of the theories, or, rather, hypotheses, I hawe 
offered regarding the earliest stages of religious evolution, 
And this i# @ serious thing, since in my opinion the- firat 
duty of a reviewer i to give o correct statement of the 
views which are the objects of their criticiam. 

A brief statement of the most outstanding points in 
my book may therefore be necessary. 

In the first mtroductory chapters of my book T have 
called attention to certain fatal errors in the comparative 
anthropological method, as it 1s used even to-day; in 
thie first place to the “ highly uneritical use of literary 

sources which is responsible for the unsatisfactory 

* character of most of the older comparative works on 

* the religion, customs, and institutions of the lower 

" T hove said that it is not difficult, even 
afior a superficial glance at the literature used in them, 
to establish the fact that at least fifty per cent. of the 
authorities quoted were not qualified to give trist- 
worthy information about the peoples with whom they 
dealt, and that consequently from a scientific point of 
view their works are valueless. In this prarticalor 
reapect a new treatment of sooology and the science of 
religion is necessary. The historian of religion should 

just as critical an attitude towards the documents 
the usta as the profane historian. 

T have emphasized that science will never be able to 
trace the first beginnings of religion, and that in 
with this problem we are merely dealing with hypo- 
theses of greater or less probability. In this con- 
nexion I have protested against the misuse of the word 

Pee be by rary anthropologests to-day, and 
taped *‘pre-animists ' in the acience of religvon. 
no longer exist any really primitive peoples, 


suey are no ['redlier and Urkultur, as the culture- 


history school assumes. [t is therefore absurd when 
anthropologists of different school: have assumed, for 
instance, the Australian aborigines to be so * "primitive 

that among them we can trace the first a of 
religion, or that the religious evolution we | aTOng 
them could be taken as representative of religious 
evolution among mankind at large. The tendency to 
generalize beliefs which have been found in « single case 
i another mortal sin of modern anthropology agamet 
which pee Foune students especially cannot be sufliciontly 
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When Dr. Marett blames me for being * dogmatic * 
about animism as a primitive form of religion, this ia 


another change which [ must reyect aa srholi mn justified . 


As appears from what I have just stated, Iam rather a 

tic in regard to questions of the origin of religion, 

nd a aceptic is mot likely to be dogmatic. So far is 

thia from being the case, that the chief aun of my book 

has precisely been to combat the conspicuous dogmatism 

represented by Dr. Marett himself and many other 
anthropologists of the same school. 

I have stated that in the primitive savage, as in the 
higher animals, wo-can observe a tendency to endow 
even inanimate nature with a life aimilar to that in 
homaeelf aod his equals and that we are free to assume 
that there was a time in the mental evolution of Tan 
when be wee still at such an * animatiatic * stage wm hits 
conception of the Supernatural, If pre-animists only 
assumed this as a hypothesis in regard to o primeval 
religious abage of which, in fact, we know nothing and 
can only form an opinion by way of deduction, [ would 
not deem it necessary to contradict them seriously". 
But it ts otherwise when even now existing savages are 
aot down as * animatiste,” and whole series of primitive, 
clearly animistic rites and beliefs are deliberately 
explamoed as involving no idea of spirits or sonia but the 
supposed earlier notion of an impersonal magical 

power. Here oriticisam necessarily seta in. Havi ng 
carefully analyzed ideas and practices of this kinel in 
South American and claewhere, I have been bound to 
term the interpretations given by Dr. Marett in The 

Threshold of Religion as clearly erronecus, and other 
reviewers have admitted that on this pomt my eriticiam 
of the pre-animistio theory has been destructive. It is 
curious that Dr. Marett, who in his review blames me 
for having sare arene his later writings on primitive 
religion, hirneseli 4 my own works to such 
extent that in hia recent books he has not with a word 
met the criticism to which, for instance, in my The 
Cmidizotion of the South American Ineliana (Kegan Paul, 
1926), T have subjected his theory of pre-animism. It 
seems that Dr. Marett either has been ignorant of their 
existence or has regarded his own position as 80 atrong 
that he has not considered my criticism worth a reply, 
lf Prof. Rose or other anthropologists do not approve of, 
for instance, the explanation [ have given of certain 
beliefs of the Foegmns, among whom Dr. Marett— 
quoting Admiral Fitzroy (!}—trica to sasign traces of 
‘animatiam,” they may show that these explanations 
are incorrect, but only o dogmatic student calls it a 

‘serious fault’ when another actentist, in apite of 
lengthy and careful investigations, is unable to endorse 
the view of a certain subject which he has accepted as 
right himectlf. 

1 think one of the most serious faults an anthropo- 
logist can commit is when, in his explanations of primi- 
tive customs and ideas, -he starts from ready-made 
theories amd preconceived opinions, trying thus to 
find an apparent support for a one-sided theory 
of primitive religion. my a - have mentioned 
several instances of this in regard to * pre- 
animiste * anc the supporters of the theory of primeval 
maonothein. 

Throughout my book IT have warned readers nena 
the tendency, so frequently met with among anthropo- 
a o explain a certain religious phenomenon, which 

5  PGuree the same form among different 
peoples, on’ t same principle or to derive it from the 
sume origin. Thus I have criticized the theory, so 
common a few sly geht that religion has 
from totemium, and that “totemiatn has been universal 
among mankind. When doeali 


with the ‘ Supreme 
Beings" whom the Swedish 


Archbishop Séderblom 
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calls * Producers,” T say that he has made the same 
mistake as most other writers on the question, that of 
unduly generalizing the ideas he haa found in oa single 
coe, “ He has started from the erroneous assumption 
* that these bemgs are of exactly the same character 
“gnong all primitive peoples and that consequently 
“it ia possible to explain them all on the same prin- 
“ ciple.” Similarly when dealing with sacrifice [ have 
pointed out that there are many different forme of it 
and that “jt m a mistake to try to fired A sinh com- 
“ prehensive explanation of this rite.’ 

In view of thia obvious endeavour of mine, to avoid 
generalizing statements and to accept different ex- 
Peleriant acini for religious customs, it is mom than sur- 
prising to read, in the Rev. E. 0. James’ review, about 
my “* fatal habit of redocmg beliefs and practices to a 
' ‘winghe origin. 

The blame for being ‘a thorough-going Tylorian ° 
| beg to meet with pomting out that both the evolu- 
tonary echool in general and Tylor himself are criticmod 
by me, the latter capecially from the point of view that 
be has disregarded the emotional side of religion, and that 
he has overlooked the chose connexion between animiam 
and mage. On this pomt [ perfectly agroe with 
W. Wundt, the great German peychologist, who also 
has rightly colnien out that religion can hardly . have 
begun with o belef in abstract impersonal * powers, 
since the tendency to personify the objecta of his awe 
and revercnoe id charactenatic of primitive man. I 
have stated that animism must now be taken in a wider 
ane, When my critica assume that my view of primi- 
tive religion hms been influenced by the fact that [ have 
carrie) out reecarches among “markedly animistic 
* folk” like the South American Indiana, they only 
show ignorance of the beliefs of primitive peoples. The 
Indians of South America are by no means greater 
‘animists" than, for instance, the African negroes, the 
Aimtrilinns antl Melanesians, or the peoples of Siberia. 
It is just the unfortunate thing for pre- animist, thuast 
whereas the universality of the belief in souls and 
apirita if fact—on this point Tay lor waa absolutely 
nght— animatism " or ‘ orendmm" cannot be proved 
to prevail among a angle people of our own days, anil 
still leas shown in regard to primeval man, 

As to the remarks Prof. Rose has made against my 
statements mforrng to Greek and Roman religion, | 
find it curtous that in a review of a book like mine o 
reviewer has taken ao much pina to point out mistakes 
which he himeeli calls ‘small’ and which, even were 
hia remarks correct, are wholly insignificant so for as 
my main theories are concerned. Hut besides this J 
Must maintain that hardly any of Prof. Rose's remarks 
are justified, [t is difficult for me to understand, for 
Instance, how a classienl scholor like Prof. Kose can be 
ph of the primitive view referred to in Plato's 

(Sid), wher we hear of a beast, which haa killed 
ameone, bemg tried, executed, and east beyond the 
border, a view which has not been characteristic of the 
Gronks only, but of several other Aryan peoples, and 
hes lingered on as a survival even in medieval Chria- 
tianity. For literature on the subject, [ beg to refer, 
for instances, to Westermarck’s The Origin and Derelop- 
mont af Moral Ideas, |, 255 agy. 

RAFAEL KARSTEN. 


The Origins of Religion. (()/. Max, 1996,7; 1937, 26). 
Srn,—A great part of the strictures passed by Dr. 
2] Karsten upon my review of his book amount to mo 
more than this, that he and Linterpret the same facts 
in different ways. It obviously would be unprofitable to 
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argue the matter out here; a full expos TON of our 
respective views would fill many pages. But I wish to 
draw attention to one or two matters of fact and 
principle ansing out of his letter. 

Firstly, I did not say that his attachment to the 
animistic hypothesis—I note that he objects to its 
being called Tyloriam—was a glaring fault, but that 
aome might regard it as such, In the next paragraph 
I say that it may be considered a virtue or a defect, 
accoming to the reader's convictions, This, I imagined, 
would make my meaning clear. I sketeh the contents 
af the book, credit the author with intereatmg material 
antl shrewd ideas, express my disagreement with 
some of the latter and pomt out a few flaws in the 
former. I find nothing in his letter which makes mo 
repent of my chief objection, that he lua mot famed the 
main ise, whether or not animiamn may reasonably be 
Hippos to have grown out of & Pre- or non-Anunistiy 
attitude of mind. His remarks on the nooessity for 
critical caution in the use of our material T moat heartily 
endorse, and never dreamed of objecting to, 

As to my list of «mall faults, I] count tt part of a 
reviewer s duty to note them, both for the protection of 
the render and the muidance of the author m. future 
editions of hia work, What he means by charging me 
with imornce of * the primitive view referred to in 

' Plato's Laws (873) Leannot imagine; I may be wrong 
in contending, as I still do, that it is mot primitive, but 
comparatively sophisticated, but that is incorrect inter- 
fae ron, not ymeranes. [Tawa a demnonstration from 
um that any of my other corrections tteelf needs 


correct img. H. J. ROSE. 


Bead Workers of Ilorin, Migeria. (/'/. Maw, 1997, 2), 
An tlhustration to Mr, Daniel's communication ts 
28 printed! herewith, The native bead-worker site 
with his tools. spread out before him on the slab 
of Schist which serves as grinding-atone, Samo of 


these tools are figured above. (Man, 1937, 2). 
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Palzolithic Objects from Cresswell Caves. 
A Special Exhibition haa been installed, till 
29 about the middle of January, in the Sian 
Age Gallery of the British Museum, of artifacts 
and objects of bone and ivory, excavated from the 
Pin Hole Cave and Mother Gruncdy's Parlour, Cresswell 
i by A. Leslie Armstrong, F.S.A., from 1923 to 


1936, under the auspices of the Joint Committee 


of the British Association and Royal Anthropological 
Institute for excavation of Derby ahire Caves. 
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A MODERN ‘KERNOS’ VESSEL OR ‘MARSANE’ FROM TIFLIS. 


Photograph by courtesy of the Director of the Ethnographical Museum at Basel, 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Technology. With Plate B. HM 
A MODERN ‘KERNOS' VESSEL FROM TIFLIS. fy Professor J. £. Myres, FB.A., D.Litt, DoSe. 
3 By the courtesy of Dr. Felix Speiser, of Basel, Honorary Fellow of the Royal Anthropological 

Institute, I am able to publish a vessel of glazed earthenware, which, though of recent fabric, 
perpetuates features of high antiquity, namely, the form of the multiple-bodied kernos of prehistoric 
and classical Greece, and the decoration of a vessel with a clay figure in relief. This vessel is in the 
Ethnographical Department of the Museum of Basel, and is described in its accessions-register (in 
English translation) as follows ;— 

li. c. 100. TIFLIS. Puzzle-drinking-vessel [ Veriertrintgefdese]: Georgian Marsané of glazed green 
clay: on its upper margin is a hollow conduit, on which, behind, ia set a cylindrical vase, and then on each 
sie five beaker- shaped vases, about lem. high. In front is a vase inthe shape ofaram. Herht-31 cm., 
girth Sem. Collector, Prof. Egger, Basel, 1914. 


The form of the veasel itself, or rather the vase-like pedestal of the puzzle-vase proper, calls for 
no special remark, Such vessels, with walls perforated or cut away are common throughout the 
Near East, and imitate openwork in wood or basketry. The rope- coil mouldings are also in general 
use, from Sumerian to modern times. What makes the vessel peculiar and interesting are (1) the 
tubular or annular body of the vessel; (2) the cluster of small vessels perched on it; and (3) the spout 
modelled as a ram's head. 

[. 

A * puzzle-yase’ strictly is one which when filled with water may be drained without accident 
by proper manipulation, but spills or engulfs its contents w hen handled unwarily. An ancient 
example from an early Iron Age tomb near Kition in Cyprus, is in the Grassi Museum at Leip: 
(Myres, Liverpool Annals of Art and Archeology, I (1910), 107, pl. xxix; another in A BH., pl. xxix 
16 A.B.). Not all annular vases, however, are * puzzle-vases.) Some are merely tubuler-bodied, 
with a neck on the outer circumference of the ring or rising from a point on the upper side of it when 
laid horizontally. Some merely have miniature vessels perched on the ring, but not communicating 
with it; some have intercommunicating vessels but no spout. Only a few have the complete 
outfit of vessels intercommunicating through the tube, and also drained by a spout, which (to be 
effective) must, of course, rise high enough above the body to prevent liquid poured into the vessels 
from running off till the ring is tilted. 





The following abbreviations are used in referring to published illustrations :—(Cemoela = Myres. Handbook of 
the Cesnola Collection of Antiquities from Cyprus. Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 1915. CM C= 
Myres and Ohnefalsch-Richter. Cyprus Museum Catalogue. Oxford, 1800. A BH = Ohnefalsch-Richter. 
Cyprus, the Bible, and Homer. Berlin, 1805. A OM = Catalogue of Greek Vases in the Britiah Museum, Vol, I, 2. 
Lowere = Pottier, Catalogue dea Vases Peinta du Musée du Louvre, BSA = Annual of the Britiah School of 
Archeology at Athens, JHS = Journal of Hellenw Studies. 
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II. 

Ring-vases of clay are well known among the 
tomb-equipment of the Early and Middle Bronze 
Age in Cyprus, and reappear there in the Early 
Iron Age and Greeco-Pheenician period. Some 
are plain, but others have an animal's head as 
spout, and sometimes the ring serves as a pedestal 
for vases and bowls of various shapes, and for 
small modelled figures of birds, animals, and 
human beings: on Cesnola 52] a man wears a 
ram’s head mask as though engaged in some ritual, 
like the masked statuettes, Cesnola, 1029-30-31. 

Sometimes the subsidiary vases and bowls 
communicate with the annular cavity, sometimes 
not: and sometimes the annular cavity is 
atrophied and replaced by a solid ring of ¢lay. 

The notion of delivering the contents of a 
vessel through the mouth of an animal, or a 
pitcher held by a representative of the pourer is 
fairly widespread. In Cyprus there is a long 
series of such vases, with human-headed spouts 
(Cesnola, 036-43), animal-headed spouts (Ceanola, 
044-50. €MC, 1201-45) and woman and pitcher 
spouts (Cesnola, 936-43. CMC, 1251-1330. 
BM, C. 3566. Louvre, 187ff). 

The origin of the ‘ ring-vase’ is not clear. It 
is not a form likely to occur to a potter, but may 
be a skeuomorphic imitation of a leathern vessel, 
developed from the lentoid flask by fastening 
together the middle areas of its two sides, and 
then cutting out their centre; for such modified 
lentoids, or annular flasks, occur in clay, in 
Cyprus from the Bronze Age onwards, and 
elsewhere, 

To perch a small vase or bowl on the handle 
or shoulder of a larger vessel, for mere decoration 
(like birds, animals and human figures) is not 
uncommon in Cyprus, from the early Bronze Age 
onwards, but does not betoken more than freakis 
ingenuity of the potter. Vases with multiple 
bodies or necks are frequent in Cyprus from the 
Early Bronze Age onwards, less common in Crete 
and the Cyclades, and recorded also from 
Hissarlik and Yortan (B.M. Cat. I, 1, pl. ii, 
A62-63), in north-western Asia Minor during the 
Bronze Age. Modern examples from Cyprus are 
figured ABH, pl. CL, 22 a, and Gowland 
found in the dolmen-tombs of Japan both clus- 
tered vases on a single foot, and vessels with 
several smaller vases on the shoulder, associated 
once with figures of deer and a boatload of men. 
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(Archelogia, LV, 492, 500, pl. xli, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 
and fig. 39). 

It is more significant when a considerable 
number of such vases, uniform or various, supple- 
ment or replace the main recipient; for we know 
that in classical antiquity such multiple vases 
(kernoi) were used to contain samples of different 
kinds of offerings, or a number of lamps, like the 
‘seven branched candlestick" of the temple at 
Jerusalem (1 Kings, vii, 48. Perrot-Chipiez. 
Histoire de {Art dans I Antiquité, iv, 311). Com- 
pare Athenwus, xi, 476f, 478d, Nicander, Alexi- 
pharmaka, v, 217, ‘' the initiatory bowls on which 
‘they set lamps"), and in the ritual of Rhea, 
the Cretan Mother-Goddess, there was a ‘ kernos- 
‘ bearer’ (Schol. Nicander, Lc.). Such lamp- 
stands and their draught-covers have been found 
at Eleusis (Rubensohn, Athentsche Mittheilungen, 
xxiii, 271), and a similar draught-cover at 
Palaikastro in Crete (Dawkins, BSA, x, 221, 
fig Ta). For these lamp-stands, however, there ts 
a distinct use, and another purpose altogether, 
not to separate different kinds of contents, but 
to multiply small units of illumination. 

The most remarkable series of such kernoi, with 
many small tubular bodies, comes from the 
Bronze Age site of Phylakopi in Melos, and is 
preceded by a much earlier prototype with only 
three vase-bodies on a single high post (Bosanquet, 
BSA, iii (1896-7), p. 53ff, pl. iv, 2, 3,4; £xcara- 
tions at Phylakopi, 1904, p. 102, pl. viii, 4; BM, 
A 332 (pl. v), A 343-4-5 (fig 75, 76)). These 
Melian kernoi are so regular in form that they 
must have served some quite specific purpose. 
The very large number of component vessels 
makes it less likely that they were for ritual 
offerings; they bear no stains of lamp-smoke, 
and they may have been simply flower-vases, as 
other Melian vases with a basal drainhole were 
probably decorative flowerpote. Among people 
with so keen a sense of natural beauty (as their 
floral art attests) nothing is more likely. 

But it is noteworthy that in one of the small 
vessels on a Melian kernos, now in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford, were found grains of wheat 
and what have been identified (though somewhat 
shrivelled) as peony seeds; these may well have 

Shortly after the publication of Melian kernoi, 
the late Stephanos Xanthoudides, Int wr of 
Antiquities in Crete, published in BSA, xii, Off, 
several Late Bronze Age kernoi from graves at 
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Kourtes, in Central Crete, one of which (/.c., fig. 3) 
has human figures among its vases; he gave the 
important information that in the ceremony of 
the Orthodox Greek Church called Artoklasia 
(* breaking of bread *) first fruits of the harvest- 
loaves, corn, wine, and oil, are carried in pro- 
cession, blessed, and distributed to the wor- 
shippers ; and that for this purpose a vessel of metal 
is used, with compartments like the little vases 
of a kernos. He figured (fig. 6) such an object 
from the monastery of Toplii in eastern Crete. 

Such a ‘libation-table” in stone, of Bronze 
Age fabric, from the Dictwan Cave in Crete has 
been published by Sir Arthur Evans, J.H.S8., xvii, 
S50H, Palace of Minos, i, fig. 465-6 (p. 627-8). 
Compare the threefold libation of honey, wine 
and water to the souls of the departed, in 
early Greece (Odyssey, x, 519; xi, 27). 

This exactly explains both the use of the 
ancient kernoi as ‘ initiatory bowls,’ and also 
the presence of human figures among the ring- 
vases, especially the masked figure on Cesnola, 
521, and the animals’ heads abbreviated pre- 
sumably from a complete animal; the birds on 
other kernos were small enough to be represented 
whole, like the doves on the handles of Nestor’s 
cup in Iliad, xi, 632ff, and the gold cup of similar 
desigon from Mycenw. (Schliemann, MWycene, fig. 
346: Helbig, Homeriaches Epos., p. 371, fig. 157). 

As the modern kernos in Plate B has likewise 
the head of a horned animal serving as spout, 
among its row of vases, the probability is im- 
creased, that it has some such ritual use as the 
vessel from Topli Monastery. In the Armenian 
Church, animal sacrifices at the Eucharist only 
went out of use about the tenth century a.p., and 
the matal, or animal sacrifice, by a priest for the 
shriving after the death of an Armenian went 
on within living memory. (F. C. Conybeare, 
Encyclopedia Britannica (1910), 3.v. * Armenian 
‘ Church,” p. 5695). It is possible that this 
kernos may have been intended for use in some 
such ceremony of the Armenian Church. 


A FIGURINE VASE FROM TIFLIS. By Professor 
J. L. Myres, FUB.A., DoSc., D Laut. Illustrated. 

31 In Max, 1937, 30 (Plate B), is published an 
78 unusual clay vessel from Tiths, now in the 
Ethnographical Museum at Basel. Here (fig. 1) 
is another vessel, of similar provenance and fabric, 
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Fico. 1. A GLAZED VESSEL WITH FIGURINES, FROM TIFLIS, 


Photograph by courtesy of the Director of the Ethno- 
graphical Museum at Basel, 


and likewise interesting for an archaic feature of 
ite decoration, namely, the modelled figures of 
human beings which surround its neck. In the 
Basel Museum inventory it is described :— 

I. e«. 168. GEORGIA. Jug of grayish- 
yellow-clay with blue-green decoration, and on 
the neck three human figures modelled in relief. 
Completely glazed, Height, 48 om.:; girth, 76 cm. 
Collector, Prof. Egger, Basel, 1914. 
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The shape of the jug calls for no special 
remark. It belongs to a series of forms widespread 
in Anatolia, Syria, and the Nearer East generally, 
from classical times at least. The attachment of 
the handle, not to the rim, but to a point far 
down on the neck, goes back to the red-ware of 
the Early Bronze Age in Cyprus, and there finds 
its technical explanation in the gourd-prototypes 
of that ware, and their modern representatives, 
the gourd flasks of everyday use. The down- 
turned rim of the neck goes back to early Byzan- 
tine or late Greco-Roman times. 

The painted decoration also goes back to 
a simple straw-binding prototype, but the 
alternation of stippled compartments above 
and below, converts the mere meshwork into 
a zigzag band of alternate lozenges, within 
which the rudely circular rosettes may well 
be floral. 

Around the neck the three small figurines, in 
‘snow-man' technique, are as primitive, and 
ala as vigorous, as the clay figures from many 
parts of the Nearer East and Mediterranean 
shores from the beginning of the Bronze Age and 
before it. The bird-like face and pellet-eyes are 
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characteristic. What the figures are doing is not 
very clear, They stand with their back to the 
vase-neck, and seem to link arms and raise one 
foot, while resting on the other. It looks like a 
line-danee, like the Syrtos and Aalamatiand of 
the Greeks; for there is no attempt to join hands 
across the handle, and the free arms of the outer 
figures are akimbo, as is the mode in the Greek 
dances already mentioned, and their widespread 
counterparts, 

What gives meaning to the performance is the 
fiving bird in the background above the linked 
arms, and the full-face animal head below, ap- 
parently horned, though it is not possible to 
distinguish horn and ear. In this position they 
can hardly be without symbolic intent. One 
thinks of immemorial and ubiquitous fertility- 
dances, of the widespread bull-symbolism and 
dove-symbolism connected with such rituals in 
Minoan Crete and elsewhere. But here the story 
ends for the present. It is perhaps not wholly 
accident that these animal-accessories, however 
meaningless now, have survived in the same 
ceramic content as the ram's head spout on the 
multiple-vase already described (Max, 1997, 30). 


GENETICS AND RACE. By Prof. R. Ruggles Gates, F.RS.: Contributed to the Joint Disenssion of 
Sectiona D (Zoology) and H (Anthropology), at the British Association, Blackpool, 1930. 


3 } -The question of race a5 applied to man- 
kind is such a controversial and thorny one 
that we who discuss the subject as scientific 
men need to do so in a particularly calm and 
unbiassed spirit. It is, I think, clear that a 
acientifie view of human races must be based to 
au considerable extent upon our knowledge of 
race in other organisms and especially im mans 
nearest relatives, the mammals. We very much 
néed a considered classification’ of human races. 
living and extinet, based upon criteria similar 
to those which have been applied to the classifi- 
cation of manimals, and especially the Primates, 
into genera, species, subspecies, geographic races 
and varieties. We wish to know in how far, if 
at all, the criteria of classification of the higher 
mammals require modification in their applica- 
tion to man. It i« o curious fact that no one 
appears as yet to have attempted such a 
thorough-going study from the modern genetical 
point of view. 
Qne of the most intensive investigations of 
geographic variations in mammals has been the 
work of Sumner (1932), extending over many 


years, on geographic races of several species of 
deer mice (Peromyscus) which are widely dis- 
tributed in North America. Sumner’s work 
constitutes a determined attack upon the problem 
of geographic variation, wide observation of the 
vuriability of wild types being supported by 
extensive genetical experiments in breeding and 
crossing. Reference may therefore be made to 
a few of his conclusions. He finds, for instance 
(Le:, p. 26), that “a subspecies is not a homo- 
“geneous collection of animals, throughout its 
“entire geographic range. The uniformity is 
“merely relative” He says, “I have never 
“compared two local collections from: points at 
all remote from one another without finding 
“ sionificant differences between them.” 

Incidentally it may be mentioned that in an 
extensive genetical survey of (Enothera in 
Eastern Canada (Gates, 193fa), I have found 
conditions in many respects similar, although for 
reasons which we need not enter into here, the 
geographic relationships in plants also differ in 
certain respects. 

These differences may be visible to the eve or 
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they may only be shown statistically. Summer's 
work was the first to demonstrate that the 
differences between geographic races of mammals 
are genetic differences and not mere environ- 
mentally produced modifications, This is, of 
eourse, far from solving the whole problem of 
geographic variation, but it does settle one fact 
of fundamental importance. 

Summer's work also throws grave doubt on the 
idea that the distinctions between geographical 
races are adaptive to their local conditions. 

Rensch (1929), in his book on Rassenkresse, 
holds that one geographic race passes gradually 
into another, but Sumner and others have shown 
that while the transition is gradual in some 
cases, there is a relatively abrupt and narrow 
transition zone in others. 

The work of Schwarz (1928a) on geographic 
variability, especially in African Primates, 1s 
significant in this connexion. For instance, in 
the African genus Cercopithecus ten species are 
recognized. (€'. @thiops, which various authors 
have described as several species, he regards as 
i single species with 16 races, extending all over 
Africa, south of the Sahara. In ©. lencampyr are 
similarly recognized 18 geographical subspecies, 
in (, nictifans 12 subspecies, while certain other 
species have only one or two. C. mona (Schwarz 
1928b), which extends through the tropical rain 
forests of Central Africa from Sierra Leone more 
than halfway across equatorial Africa, is recog- 
nized as having ten subspecies or geographical 
races within this relatively limited area. 

In the gorilla, Schwarz (1928c) recognizes 
seven races, and in the chimpanzee four (personal 
communication). It is therefore clear that, so far 
as monkeys and anthropoids are concerned, a con- 
siderable number of geographic races can develop 
on a télatively small part of a continent. The 
range of the gorilla with its seven subspecies is 
from the Cameroons across tropical Africa 
through the Congo region to Tanganyika. 

By way of comparison, the giraffes are an 
interesting African genus, in which two species 
are generally recognized; Giraffa camelopardalis, 
the northern giraffe; G, capensis extending from 
Tanganyika to South Africa, These species differ 
clearly in skull-characters. In the former species 
six local races, and in the latter four, are recog- 
nized, differing in the markings of body, neck 
and legs, and in some cases with differences in 
the horns. Thus in a widely ranging large mammal 
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we have two well-recognized species on a single 
continent, with numerous geographic variations 
in each. It is true also that the giraffes extend 
back to the Pliocene, and their fossils have been 
recognized in the Lower Pliocene of Greece, Samos, 
Bessarabia, Persia, North India and China (s¢e 
Lydekker and Dollman, 1926.) 

May we now consider the position as regards 
the Hominide. Here we have a group of forma, 
now world-wide in distribution and apparently 
extending back into the Pliocene. They have 
been classified into genera, species and races. 
Tt has long been a convention, however, to 
regard all living types of mankind as belonging 
to one species, Homo sapiens. This view requires 
examination in the light of modern genetical 
and anthropological knowledge. The living 
human races are all interfertile, but interfertility 
is no longer a necessary criterion of species either 
in animals or plants. This point is too well-known 
to require further elaboration. Of course tt must 
be recognized that there is no sharp line between 
species and subspecies, or geographical races; 
and authors will always differ to some extent m 
the number of such forms which they would 
rank as species rather than races. Yet there 
are large numbers of cases in animals and plants 
where the ranking of particular forms as species 
or subspecies is clear and generally agreed upon. 
These geographical relationships are to varymg 
degrees obscured in man by his greater pro- 
pensity to wandering and to crossing. But while 
this has blurred the outlines between many 
racial types and produced new races, it has 
seldom obliterated the old types; and, moreover, 
crossing also occurs between geographic races 
of animals, although generally to a less extent. 

A related phenomenon may also be mentioned 
here. It is, of course, commonly recognized that 
human beings are heterozygous for many of 
their characteristics, some of which are racial 
and due to crossing, while many others are 
mutational in origin. That other animals are 
commonly heterozygous, at least for numerous 
mutational characters, has been shown by many 
inbreeding tests of the offspring of wild females. 
Spooner (1932) found that 13 wild pairs of 
Gammarus included five individuals which were 
heterozygous for a recessive gene, four different 
kinds of gene being represented; and from 
investigations of Drosophila, C. Gordon (1936) 
finds 16 females of D. subobscura out of 29 
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heterozygous, while in 0. melanogaster eight out 
of 22 were carrying a recessive autosomal 


ene. 
Seon the foregoing argument it appears to 
me that we are justified in regarding the 
mongoloid, australoid, caucasoid and negroid 
types of man as representing separate species, 
each with various geographical races more or 
less clearly defined. The Nordic, Mediterranean 
and Alpine types would then be regarded as 
geographic expressions within the caucasoid 
species, while the African pygmies or the 
Eskimos, for instance, would similarly attach 
themselves to the negroid and the mongoloid 
species respectively. The justification for this 
view will depend wpon how long these four 
specific types have been evolving in separate 
geographic areas more or Jess isolated from each 
other. That some would add the Dinaric and East 
Baltic or other races does not detract from the 
necessity for a conception of race. The same 
differences of opinion are held by naturalists 
regarding every polymorphic genus of animals or 
plants. The Ainu of Japan are regarded by 
some as also belonging to the caucasoid 
stock. 

The general view of four living human species 
which I have presented has, I think, been greatly 
strengthened by the conceptions recently put 
forward by Sir Arthur Keith in his presidential 
address to the International Speleological Con- 
ference at Buxton, 1936. The current conception 
has been that the white, black, brown and 
yellow types of man have evolved from 
a common ancestral stock since the middle 
Pleistocene. But Keith (1931, chapter viii) had 
already brought evidence to show that the 
Bushman type has evolved im situ in South Africa 
from the Strandloopers and the atill earlier 
Boskop type, this evolution inv olving, LITLOTLE 
other things, a progressive diminution in cranial 
capacity, He had also suggested, from less 
certain evidence, that a similar evolution tm sifu 
may have taken place in East Africa. He has 
now, it appears, broadened this general con- 
ception into a theory of the independent and 
parallel development of modern races in at 
least three widely separated areas of the earth's 
surface. Keith points out that Sinanthropus or 
Peking man already has certain characters of 
the modern Mongolian, while Pithecanthropus 
has certain australoid features and the 


Kanam skull from East Africa has resemblances 
to the modern negro type. He therefore tenta- 
tively suggests that at the beginning of the 
Pleistocene the ancestors of Mongols, Australians 
and Negroes were already in occupation of 
their present continental areas; the home of 
the Australoid type would be Southern Asia 
before their descendants reached the Australian 
continent; the earliest Caucasian type being 
similarly late-Pleistocene Cromagnon man which, 
he suggests, originated in Western Asia and 
spread into Europe. 

Sir Arthur Keith points out that this hypo- 
thesis involves the subsequent parallel develop- 
ment of these races, or as I would be inclined 
to say, species, involving similar alterations in 
teeth, jaws, brain, etc., down to modern times. 
In 1926 T expreased the view here presented in the 
following words (p. 469): “ If these colour-types 
“ [of mankind] could be viewed from a quite im- 
“personal biological point of view, it is probable 
“ that they would be recognized as differing in 
“ways that are analogous to the differences 
“ between many animal species.” 

Lest this amount of independent parallel 
evolution should seem excessively large, it is 


necessary to point out the astonishing amount of 


parallelism in the evolution of all groups of plants 
and animals which has been revealed in recent 
years. The subject has been discussed elsewhere 
(Gates, 1936b), As regards the Primates, Le Gros 
Clark (1936) has emphasized the great amount of 
parallelism to be observed throughout this 
group. This includes parallel development 
between lemurs and monkeys, between Old 
World and New World monkeys, between man 
and gorilla, between Foanthropus and Sinan- 
thropus, and between certain other different 
types of human skulls. The great evolutionary 
significance of such parallelisms is only beginning 
to be recognized. 

Superposed upon the evidence of human 
phylogeny already considered, there is strong 
evidence from the blood groups (see Gates, 1936c) 
combined with other anthropological resem- 
blances, that the Australian aborigines, the pre- 
Dravidians of India and the Bushmen of South 
Africa, are descendants of a common type which 
spread across Southern Asia and into Africa 
at an early period, since they have the A blood 
group with only a small amount of B introduced 
by modern crossing. 
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It is my contention that there is no incon- 
gruity between the picture just drawn of the 
evolution of the main types of mankind in 
widely isolated areas over long periods, and the 
intermingling, often on a large scale, of these 
various types at points where they came into 
contact through spread and migration. Such 
intermixture has, as I have frequently pointed 
out (e.g., Gates, 1923), taken place extensively 
at various times, and places throughout the 
history of mankind. I agree with Professor 
Fleure that there is probably no such thing as 
a pure race of mankind. But this is very far 
from denying the existence of races, a view 
which Huxley would have us accept. 

I differ from Huxley (Huxley and Haddon, 
1935), in that I think he unduly magnifies the 
amount df crossing and interpenetration which 
has taken place in earlier human history, in 
comparison with the factor of isolation, the 
latter being essential for any racial differ- 
entiation to develop. We even, read (p. 144): 
“The racial concept, . . . is almost devoid of 
* biological meaning as applied to human aggre- 
“ gates.” Any naturalist who makes an intensive 
study of any variable group of plants or animals, 
will find all sorts of intergradations, cross- 
relationships and puzzles of distribution which 
can only be solved by prolonged investigations. 
Such differences as exist in problems of human 
distribution are mainly in degree only and not 
in kind. It is, to me, surprising that anyone 
who takes a general view of human types and 
their history could be led to deny the existence 
of races in mankind, 

As regards the genetic nature of the differences 
between human types, a few of them are recog- 
nized as adaptive in nature. The narrow nose of 
Eskimos and some other peoples in high lati- 
tudes and the broad nostrils of the tropical 
negro indicate that the nasal index is affected 
by the temperature and moisture of the air 
breathed (see Davies, 1932). The black skin 
of various races and its higher glandularity, 
at least, in the negro, also appear clearly as 
adaptations, but I doubt if the same can as 
yet be affirmed of any other racial differences. 
The evidence seems clear that hair types are 
strictly non-adaptive and that they have 
arisen as mutations without reference to 
environment. Woolly hair of the negro type 
has, for instance, arisen in a Scandinavian 
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family of pure descent (Mohr, 1932) and heen 
transmitted through five generations. 

The nature of the character-differentials 
between human races cannot be further con- 
sidered here, except to point out that there is 
evidence of definite shape-factors determining 
cephalic index, and of numerous size-factor= 
affecting stature. The origin of all such differ- 
ences can be reasonably explained on a muta- 
tional basis. Finally, it may be pointed out that 
duplicate factors are concerned in many racial 
differences such as skin colour (see Gates, 1929, 
Chapter XVI). In eye colour there is probably 
® series of intensifying factors in addition to 
the blue-brown pair, the American Indian having 
one such intensifier which is not present in 
Europeans. While the presence of such multiple 
and modifying factors is characteristic of species, 
especially in plants, yet Sumner has shown 
that in Peromysers they are characteristic of 
geographic races. The case for the recognition 
of the colour varieties of modern man as 
species therefore rests mainly on the number 
of differences involved and the long period 
during which they are believed to have under- 
gone independent evolution in isolation on 
different widely separated continental areas. 
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BEE-KEEPING IN THE WAD! DU'AN. 
3 The honey of the Wadi Du’an is famous 
throughout the East, and a description of 
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Frio. 1], A BEEHIVE IX WADI Dt'AN, 
bee-keeping in Du'an may be of interest, par- 
ticularly in view of points of similarity with 
Western methods. The hives (fig.1) are tunnel-like 
structures fitted into the walls of the houses, and 
consist of circular sections about a foot in 
diameter. In the outside wall is a small hole 
through which the bees enter and leave the hives. 
Duan enjoys two honey crops in a year, that of 
June, July, and August being regarded as the 
best, for at that time the bees collect the honey 
from the blossoms of the ‘elh trees (Z izyphus 
Spina-Chrish, L.). The honey obtained during 
the second crop, from November to March, is 
gathered from a small bush called garmala and, 
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while it is highly esteemed, it is considered very 
heating and may not be eaten by pregnant 
women. If there is much rain during April and 
May, the bees make a black honey called held, 
and they are said to grow much stronger for they 
consume this honey themselves, The bees col- 
lect the crop in twelve to twenty days, and when 
the owner sees that the hive is full, be fits on more 
sections until they have finished, Thirty to forty 
pounds of honey are collected from a single hive 
at each crop. The honey is gathered bysmoking 
the bees out from behind, When they have gone, 





Fic. 2. SWARMING APPARATES. 

the exit hole is stopped up and the honey is taken, 
one section being left for the bees. In times of 
drought, honey is put into the hives for the bees 
to eat, 

When the bees swarm, the owner takes a mat 
(fig. 2) and rolls it up into the shape of a hive, 
closing one end, and sprinkling perfume inside, 
He takes the queen (called ab = * father’) out of 
the swarm and puts her into a amall cage made for 
the purpose. The cage is then placed inside the 
rolled mat. An assistant beats a tin and the 
swarming bees come to the queen. The swarm 
is then carried to the hive, the queen bee and her 
cage put into the hive, and in go the bees after her. 
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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS 


Natives of the Western Desert of Australia. Sunimnary 
34 of the description of a film shown fy Norman 
B. Tindale; 5 January, 1937. 

In 1933 Mr. N. B. Tindale (Ethnologist at the 
South Australian Musewmn, Adelaide) accompanied 
by Dr. C. J. Hackett, visited the country in the 
north-western corner of South Australia to study the 
natives of the Pitjandjara tribe. The expedition was 
organized by the Board for Anthropological Research, 
University of Adelaide, assisted by o grant from the 
Australian National Research Council, Witheighteen 
camels carrying water and supplies they wandered in 
the company of Pitjandjara natives, traversing the 
Mann Ranges and much of the parallel-sand-dune 
country to the south of that desert range. Mr, 
Tindale took the major part of the film, representing 
‘A day in the Life of the natives of the Mann 
* Range * on three successive days of a journey across 
the Mann Range and in the sand desert south of it. 
At this time the nomads had ceased to take special 
notice of their white companions. For the purposes 
of the film the action has been condensed into the 
story of one day. The people are unacquainted with 
the camera and are not conscious of its presence." 

Reel 1.—The Mann Range, with ita rugged 
Archean granite contours is shown against a 
background of red dust haze. Just before dawn the 
people are slerping between their fires, lying on the 
sandy ground in the shelter of their breakwinds, An 
old man has slept badly, disturbed by the cold of a 
Winter's night (temperature 22° Fahr. at 60.m.) His 
bomplainings lead to excited talking and the old man 
is accused by his daughter's husband of some ancient 
aot of incest; in the dawn light men grasp their 
spears and await the development of the quarrel, 
Children are only mildly interested in the dispute— 
they play near the fires. As the sun rises higher 
voung men sit, their spears freshly sharpened, 
waiting for the day's hunt to commence. An old man 
scolds the sluggards who linger around the fires. 
About 120 men, women and children leave camp on 
their ten mile journey, lighting many fires along the 
route of march to help keep themselves warm. Handd- 
fires are carried, also to promote warmth. 

About noon they cross the last pass and disperse 
over the sandhills in search of food. A man and a 
boy follow dingo tracks—they find and set fire to a 
rat's nest. 

Reel I ].—Grass is fired to help in driving euro (a 
species of rock-frequenting kangaroo) towards an 
ambush. Children hunt for grubs—they capture a 
bird and a marsupial mole (Noforyctes typhiopa), _ 

Women go in search of vegetable food. Tall 
kurrajong trees, bearing rather inaccessible seed 
pols, are discovered, Crows, feeding on the fruits, 
deposit undigested seeds around the rockwater holes. 
A child discovers several bushels of the food, His 
mother and grandmother clean and winnow the 
seal; their days work so fortunately ended, they sit 
in idleness and reat. Fins - 

1 See C. J. Hackett, Geogr. Magazine IV, 4 (192%), 


Weary hunters arrive at the new camp with game, 
Many have broken spears. Men prepare and cook a 
wild-dog while an old man fetches a rather crooked 
stick to use in making a new shaft for his spear 

fleel IT].—Men ent the freshly cooked dingo, 
basking in the afternoon sun (temperature about 
95° Fahr.), after which one sleeps, another walks 
about and talks, while the majority commence to 
grease and repair their weapons. One man burns 
decorations on a hair pin—another chews sinews and 
re-lashes a broken splice on his spear. The oki] man 
makes his new spear shaft, cuttmg it with a stone- 
adze and using the sole of his foot as a work bench. 

Children arrive and are given food—they eat and 
play. Some children have no food because they may 
not receive it from those present; children must 
conform to adult sociological taboos. 

In the late afternoon women arrive. They fetch 
water from the rockhole in wooden dishes. There is 
an exodus in search of firewood. An old man pre- 
pares his night camp behind a breakwind. A 
woman brings water to her camp. The chill of 
evening draws everyone to the camp fires where the 
incidents of the day are related. The camp dogs— 
excited’ by the smecll of fooul—prow!l restlessly around 
as the shades of night fall over the scene. 

The above film wos taken in an aren set aside by 


the South Australian Government as a Native 
Reserve. Owing to the remoteness of the Mnnn 


Range from country occupied by white men 
(Oodnadatta, the nearest outpost township is over 
500 miles away) there has been littl contact with 


Europeans, amd cultural breakdown has been 
prevented, The people still use only stone imple- 


ments, which are all of a simple * palwolithic ' 
type—they are unacquainted even with the use of 
ground-edge stone axes, 

They also lack the boomerang: Their social 
organization is Of simple character—they have no 
class system, but the alternate gonerations are 
named, Thus own generation (includes grand- 
parents and grandchildren) are Ngoanandaruka, 
while one's parents and children are Tjanamilijan.* 


The Swanscombe Skull. Abstract of a conmuni- 
90 cation by A. T. Maraton, L.DS., MRCS. : 


12 January, 1937. 

The occipital and the leit parietal bones of 
this skull have so far been recovered, the former 
in June, 1935, and the latter in March, 1936. Both 
were found in situ, in the same layer and 24 feet 
below the surface of the soil in the middle gravels of 
the 100 foot terrace of the Lower Thames at Swans- 
combe, Kent, 

The two bones are complete; the occipital 
preserves the basilar process, the condyles, and the 
foramen Magnum, 

The discovery is of particular importance both 
in respect of the light it throws on the evolution of 
Pleistocene Man in Britain, and also because of 
the peculiar significance of its geological horizon 
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which is expected to reveal an important aspect on 
Pleistocene stratigraphy. 

Jn its relation to other fossil types, the occipital 
region differs markedly from the Neanderthal types, 
and approximates closely to the Piltdown type. 
It is felt that the new skull is to be regarded 
definitely as a precursor to the Piltdown type. 

In respect of such features in which comparison 
between Swanscombe and Piltdown is permissible, 
Swanscombe is more primitive. The features of 
the endo-cranial cast, as well as those of the outer 
zurfaces of both of the bones, point to a much more 
primitive stage than Piltdown, 


ae, Reensine from Kanam and Kanjera, Kenya 
| slony. 
36§ im 1933 the Royal Anthropological Institute 
convened a Conference at St. John's College, 
Cambridge, to examine and report upon material 
and other evidence relating to the antiquity of man 
in East Africa, submitted by Dr. L. 5. B. Leakey. 
The Report of this Conference, specifically based on 
the evidence then before it, was published in Max, 
1933, 06. 

In consequence of further observations on the 
sites, atl on the nature of the evidence submitted 
in 1983, which appeared in a letter from Prof, 
FP. G. H. Boswell, in Noatire (Vol. 135 (1035), 
p. 371), the Council of the Institute offered to 
Dr. Leakey an opportunity for further discussion 
at a similar Conference. 

Dr, Leakey's acceptance, and hia letter which 
appeared in Nature (Vol. 138 (1996), p. 643), were 
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agreed preliminaries to this discussion; and without 
delay invitations were issued for a meeting of the 
members of the Conference of 1933 on‘ 16 December, 
1936. 

On further consideration, however, Dr. Leakey 
wrote to the President of the Institute, in a letter 
dated 27 November, 1936: “I was willing and even 
“ anxious for a discussion immediately after my 
“ return from East Africa, over a year ago, and #0 
“ T think was Professor Boswell. Now, however, 
* | think it would be much better to let the matter 
“ pest where our letters to Nature leave it.” 

The Conference was accordingly abandoned, the 
Council expressing the view that the two letters 
published in Nature must be regarded as profoundly 
modifying the conclusions drawn by the conference 
of 1933 from the evidence submitted to rt. 


The Nuer Family. Absiract of a communication 
37 by Or. E. E. Evana Pritchard: 26 January, 

f 1037. 

"The Nuer family comes into being as a full 
union upon payment of cattle and the birth of a 
child. All children born of a union brought about 
by payment of cattle belong to the kinship group 
of the man who paid the cattle. But often widows 
live with men unrelated to their dead husbands, 
so that the children born to them belong to a natural 
family which is distinet from their legal family. 
Often, too, unmarried women have children by a 
number of lovers. The lecturer illustrated the 
complicated family relations that ensue, by describing 
eonditions in a typical Nuer village. 





REVIEWS. 
AUSTRALIA. 


The Red Centre. Man and Beast in the heart of 
Australia. fy H. H. Finlayson. Australia: 
38 Angas d> Roberteon, 1935. (Anetralian Book Co., 
37, Great Russel? Street, W.C.1.) 146 pp. 52 
photographs. Price Ta. dd. 

The author ia the Hon. Curator of Mammals in the 
Adelaide Museum, and spent thirteen months of the 
summers of 1991-34 in exploring what he calle the 
‘Red Centre’ of Australia. The territory which he 
describes is weet of the railway line to Alice Springs, ancl 
lies between the Tropic of Capricorn and latitude 28° 30° 
south. It includes country belonging to the States of 
West and South Australia, and also to the Common- 
wealth Government. The map at the end gives one an 
excellent idea of the nature of the country, and also 
illustrates tho author's travels in the * Red Centre." 

The name ‘ Red Centre" is based on the colour of the 
aand and aoil, and of most of the rocks and mountains, 
which are of o ‘fiery cinnabar’ colour, The mountain 
rt run re S.1KK) feet high. The foliage of the 
trees in the * Centre * ia of a clear green colour, so different 
from the grays and dull greens in the other parte of 
Australia. The rainfall is not over eight inches, and the 
surface waters are few. The face of the country is 
varied, and the term * desert" ia by no means applicable 
to it. It is often attractive and highly pictureaque. 
The country is composed of sand hills (not moving), 
mulga-ecrub, grasses, park lands, with ranges mter- 
apereed, and but little flat land. Fogs occur, probably 


caused by the sand of distant storms. Summer day 
temperatures inny run up to 120°, but the nights are 
quite bearable. The winter climate is pleasant, 

The author was enchanted with the uty of the red 
granite tors of the region, especially with ‘Ayers Rock,’ 
1,100 feet high, 1} miles long by [| of a mile wide, a 
amooth unbroken ovoid, polished in places, and glowing 
red in colour. Of the three conglomerate domes of 
Mt, Olga he writes, “ Five times I saw the sun set 
“ bevond Mt. Olga, but in five hundred times it would 
‘not pall.” | 

The westernmost portion of the area studied consists 
of threes native Reserves, controlled by the three 
Governments of the area, * Civilization,’ in the shape 
of cattle and sheep holdings, presses hard on the east and 
aouth-east borders of the Reserves, and the author is 
concerned as to the problem of mamtaining the Reserves 
inviolate. It appears that white men, prospectors for 
gold, dingo hunters, fowlers (the flocks of budgerigars 
at the waters cover acres), move in and out of the 
unsettled parts, and in some cases their influence is mot 
for the good of the natives. Surely it is high time for 
One policy of administration to be set up in Australia 
for dealing with the * blacks,” and for the Federal 
Government to assume cantrol over them all. Only 
thus can the present anomalies and injustices cease, 
and the preservation be assured of at least some of the 
* blacks.” 

Finlayson is an admirer of the * blacks,’ for whom he 
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proposes the nativé name of Woddi, a local name which 
the * blacks" of the * Centre’ apply to themselves as 
distinguished from white men. He speaks highly of 
ther general kindliness and faithfulness, and helpfulness 
to the whites; of their services os guides, finders of 
water, and as shepherds and trackers of wandering stock. 
He fears that the coming of * civilization " will further 
deplete their numbera and turn them into the * black 
* fellow * of other parts, whose extinction is only a matter 
of time. ) 

The natives of the ‘Centre’ live mainly by bunting. 
The men use long apears to get the game, kangaroos, 
rock wallabies, and emus, The women dig out the 
small indigenous mammals and also the rabbits. The 
natives of the area studied have no name for themselves 
aa oa whole, and the author calls them Luwritja 
= ‘stranger’), «a name applied to the easternmost 
section of them by the Aranda people whose territory 
they touch. They all spenk more or less the same 
language, They move about in family groups containing 
up to twenty or thirty people. 

There is little of pure anthropological interest in tho 
hook. Several chapters, however, are devoted to the 
‘ blacks,” and contam a defence of them as aguinet. 
their detractors. The author was well aware of their 
value and services to the white man, and of the treatment 
meted out to them in general in the past. ) 

He foars that the presence of the wild native dog, the 
apread of the feral cate, and of rabbita and foxes, 
together with indiscriminate shooting, will in the end 
lessen considerably the numbers of the native fauna, 
and will threaten the extinction of the many interesting 
arid uliar mammals and rodents of the * Centre.’ 
He pleads for the establishment of a National Park 
to run concurrent, presumably, with the area of the 
Native Reserves. 

Two chapters deal with the ‘animal life" of tho 
* Centre’; and a third describes the finding and capture 
of specimens of the supposedly extinct Plain Rat- 
Kangaroo, Caloprymnus campestris. Two chapters 
contain an eulogy of the camel as a means of transport 
‘a grateful exception to the many faunal introductions ° 
into Australia. i . 

There ie a chapter on motor transport in the * Centre, 
and a vivid description of the patching of a radiator 
with dough, after other materials had failed. 

Indigenous rodents are common in the * Centre, 
contrary to the idea generally, held that the Australian 
fauna is mainly marsupial, The author says that the 
hahits of the mammals of the *‘Centro* have been. 
developed under leas rigorous ocanditiona of climate 
than the present, and adds that if the * Centre’ be a 
‘desert,’ as ia generally stated, then rt is ‘the veriest 
‘ new-comer among deserts." 


The photographs are excellent and are the authors 
own taking. One notices the spelling ' brethern * twice 
for * brethren,’ and on p. 25 * grasxy pounds’ ahould aurely 
be ‘ grassy mounds," WALTER IVENS. 


Entwicklung der Menschheit von den Ur-Austra- 
: lien bis Europa. fy Dr. C. Tauber, Gerthlen. 
39 Zurich na. 138 pp. 

The arguments of the author in this littl book 
are based mamly on linguistic evidence, although he 
occasionally quotes certain physical characters. His 
main thesis is that the earliest civilization started in 
Australia. He deols with a succession of Urvolk and 
Ur-languages until by what can hardly be a coincidence 
he arrives in his second civilization at the veritable Ur 
(of the Chaldees) itself. His third civilization reaches 
higher things, and the last in the catalogue is Coamic 
rays. The present reviewer is not in a position to discuss 
whether or no the parallels between Maori and Sumerian. 
amongst other things which the anthor brings forward, 
are or are not aignificant, It must, however, be remem- 
bered that if we are to follow the biologics! analogy 
so ably act forth by W. D. Matthews, we should expect, 
in Matthews" own words, that “the most advanced 
“ stages should be nearest the centre of dispersal, the 
“ moet conservative stages farthest fromit." The author 
of the present book argues in the inverse senee, but 
until there is a large body of evidence to upset Matthews’ 
work, one must rather regard the parallels which exist, 
and they are certainly many from the physical point of 
view, aa rather suggesting not a mavement from the 
antipodes but rather the survival along the fringes of the 
world of primitive types. Biological analogies would 
certainly suggest a serics of waves from a centre which 
has as yet been unlocated. While, therefore, primitive 
survivals and parallels may be of the greatest value in 
helping to reconstruct past history, they do not neces- 
ganly support any argument which makes the ovolution 
of man proceed not centrifugally as the general teachings 
of biology suggest, but centripetally aa the author of 
this book would claim. L. H. D. B, 


Primitive Hunters of Australia. By Wilfrid 2D, 
» Hambly. Field Museum of Natural History, 
4p Chicago, Leaflet 32. 68 pp. Price 30 cents, 

This booklet deals superticially with various 
aspects of Australinn culture without treating any of 
them in detail or indicating their relative importance in 
social life, It ig intended as a guide to a collection of 
Australian specimens in the Museum, and, because of 
its limited scope, is of littl value for any other purpose. 
It contains a bibliography, from which several important 


contributions are missing. RALPH PIDDINGTON. 


AFRICA. 


Black and White in East Africa. Sy Michand ©. 
, WThurnwald. London, 1935. Price 21a. 
{ This work is a noteworthy achievement. It is 
a report by an experienced student and lis wife 
consequent on a year's study of the problems of native 
life, mainly in Tanganyika Territory; a brief visit to 
Kenya was however included. | 
The unbiassed attitude of the author is praiseworthy. 
He considers matters as they were at the time of hus 
visit, and does not waste time deploring any particular 
state of affairs, with a faulty conception as to how it 
came about; the latter attitude is too often found among 
transient observers. 
The aim of the work ia set forth by the author as 
emphasizing the dynamic nature of the transformation 
which is taking place in African owing to the social 


contact between the White and the Blick. The effects 
of the impact of Weatern civilization are fully realized 
by all administrators working in Africa, probably by 
most missionaries and by thoughtful colonists, for all 
unavoidably are domg their share in the disintegration 
of the old order. The administrator is remodelling the 
indigencus e«ystem of government, the missionary 
actively undermines the spiritual beliefs of the people 
and the colonist and trader are steadily revolutionizing 
the old native economic order, The process is inevitable 
and cannot be reversed. 

As the author, however, points out, this is no new 
thing. Contacts have been m progress fram the most 
distant times. We have only to consider the effect of 
the contacts of tho ancient aaaeeu: the Greeks anil 
then the Romans, and the way that many of these 
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Sylar up to to-day. To take a pertinent example, 

1 law cannot yet be said to be dead, for it per- 
mneaton 5 the legal structure of the Western world at the 
present time. 

The difference between examples from the ancient 
world and that of to-day ia that the fempo is vastly 
accelerated in this era, and in addition the ethical sense 
of the European rulers has quickened, and people have 
herame more introspective regarding the effect. The 
perplexities which ensue have, it im realized, become 
a problem for the whole of the civilized world. 

This being so, it ts good to find an emment soctol 
stating the case, and that is exactly what the author has 
endeavours! to do. He wisely seta out, first of all, to 
picture conditions prior to ‘the so-called Impact of 
European civilization, Ho then deals with present 
sdministrative conditions, and so proceeds to an analysis 
of the changes in the economic structure: and his wife 
bere contributes a chapter on the changes of the family 
life and the status of women. We then come to an able 
review of the educational system as developed by the 
local governments, and are glad to see that he frankly 
acdmnits that “hardly any imetitution ia accomplishing 

‘ao much in the way of improving native life as the 

* Jeanes School,” and fewwill be found to contest this view. 

Possibly the most im vortant section of the work is 
the one whieh deals with “ changes of the mind,” and 
here the writer's training in paychology is of value, for 
thin is w field in which up to now but littl has been 
done. Psyehological research must be based on the 
study of the individual for this purpose, and mumercus 
msayve of eclucate! natives, and even folk-songe, are 
nid under contribution for careful analysis. 

A study of the operations of the mind of the native 
will in time, it is believed, furnish the key to much that 
at first sight appears purzling in native character and if 
will further do much to explam its reactions to the 
IecuTLing civ irate, for, as the author points out, 

‘The African in his present state of transition has bout 
the fundamentals af his previous system of thought.” 
In the pre-European sand a mental equilihrinam had 
been reached, more or less generally; but events of the 
last 30 years have introduced disharmony, and the 
problem before us 4 not what we can do, but what the 
African oan teat bees of the situation, with our advice. To 
quate again, ~~ The registration of new scqumtions 

‘within «a cultured system is not sufficient, new things 

“g“iopted by contact do not mean the end of the prensesis 

but on the contrary the beginning of a new pattern.’ 

It mught, perhaps, be expected that, after his survey, 
the author would tender advice to those who on the spot 
are concerned with the future of the African. He haa, 
however, been very reticent on this pomt ond his 
wisdom 1 commended, for it is patent to those of long 
enenence that no pannacen oxista; each section of the 
people neels guidance m directions varying with its 
capacity and with due regard to ite old social structure. 
Another great problem, however, is how the * guides" 
are to be teamed: for it is obvious that this i not o 
function to be gaily aseumed by well-meaning amateurs, 
be they missionaries or achoolmasters, 

A eloae study of this work by all who have to work 
among Africans is recommended, for it clarifies the 
problem, and sorta out the inherent difficulties which 
many have for long apprehended, but have not been 
able to express in a concrete fashion. C. W. #H. 


Im roy des Gada: Wanderungen zwischen 
‘olkstrimmern Sidabessiniens. Fiera 7 

49 oe Ad. E. Jenn unter Mitarbeit von Hellnvnt 
Wohklenterg wil ALY Bayrle, mit Boitrdgen ron 

Leo Probenius, Stulfgart. 1936. O08 pp. 40 plates. 174 


Jigs, we text, 3 maps. Deuleche . Inner-Afrikanische 
Forschungs-Expedition. 

The twelfth of the well-known seriea of Expeditions 
organized by Herr Leo Frobenius had for objective 
researches in Southern Abyssinia, North Africa, the 
Egyptian oases ond the Trans} ordan. This important 
volume embodies the rich, resulta" obtained in 
Abyssinia. Other volumes will be published shortly, 
Dr. Jensen, the leader of the E ition to Abyssinia, 
gives an exhaustive analysis of the scientific data 
obtained, while Herr Stadienrat Wohlenberg, with the 
collaboration of Dr. Jensen, is responsible for the journal 
of travel. The artist Herr A. Bayrle hos enriched the 
volume with numerous sketches. Herr Wohlenberg 
provides a chapter on the prehistoric megalitha dis- 
covered, and these are well represented by excellent 
photographs. Herr Frobenius himself writes a general 
introduction, and also one to the Folklore section, 
which contains seventy-seven tales, histories, fragments 
of myths and animal fables. 

One ean hardly over-rate the importance of this 
remarkable study, of a little-known culture. 

Here once more is something new, which is also very 
old, from Africa. The Journal itself is almost an epic 
of travel, As we read we wander among some of tha 
most interesting tribes on the Earth, tribes which have 
been lately dragged from obscurity by the cycle of fate 
and a dramatic irony, to appear for a space in the lime- 
light of the World's stage. And as woe traverse that 
interesting region between the two salt seas of Abaya 
and Tacthame (chamo) passing over ‘ Tho Bridge of 
‘God,” time ts non-existent and we are back in the Old 
Neolithic, or even in the Middle Stone Age. The pruat 
and the it are one and indivisible, The main 
theme is the culture of the Negro tribes, which is linked 
up with pre-history; but the contacts of thease tribes 
with the ruling class of the Amhara are revoalod in 
interesting occurrences which throw light on many 
present problems. The Amber are ple with a 
Semitic language and a Hamitie soul. They are roving 
warnors. Arms are their prerogative. They move their 
towns about like — on a ches-boanl. Their culture 
is overlaid with foreign influences: Christian religion, 
Byzantine art, old Roman law, script and clothing; 
nevertheless at heart they are pure Hamites, Their 
worn have influence and dignity of position. “ When 
“ithe Amhara lady sneezed, all the servants bowed low,” 
“What the woman says, counts.” The contact of 
Ambara with Galla may result in future absorption to 
aoe extent of the latter into the former. But attention 
ia drawn to the differences between the tribes commonly 
ineloded under the name Galla. 

The itinerary led through a region inhabited by 
Negro tribes, and o special study was made of the 
Darassa anid the Kona, Among other tribes with which 
the Expedition came into touch were the Arussi, 
Allatscha, Sidamo, Wallamo, Galla-Gudji, Djam-Djam, 
Burdji, Badito, Borana, Dorsse, Keura, Guraghe, Gato, 
Gidole, Wunto. Perhaps the most primitive are the 
Wuato, who, like the Chopi in South East Africa, are 

‘archers, the only folk in Abyssinia using bows and 
arrows instead of speara and lances, 

So very much valuable ethnographic material of 
general interest is found in the narrative, that one finds 
onceenlf wishing for still more. We should, for exam 
have liked to have learnt something of the kinshiy 
evetems and nomenclature of some of the more imy ortant 
toibes; the kinship behaviour patterns. Tho o 
and the cireumstances of their life are heurelly eMicresi 
in the Journal, although isolated remarks in Dr, Jonsen’s 

monograph make one think that they are often sub- 
jected to extraordinary conditions. Again, in some 
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subjecta the wealth of detail is somewhat overdone, as 
for erence, the pages which are devoted to tho 
of “the dances which the boys Jed" the 
explorers (to use their own words), important aa these 
ey ere heen in the conduct of the Expedition. 
Jena trices the probable connexion of the 
carved wooden figures set up in commemoration of the 
dead by the Konso and Gato people, with the numerous 
marl important old Neolithic megaliths and menhirs. 
The fertility cult which gave rise to these has ite rocta 
oe ete times, perhaps in the Middle Stone Age, 
has wide ramifications at the present day. It may 
he that in the light of the new discoveries made by 
Dr. Jensen among the Darnssa and Koneo, our present 
knowledge of fertility rites in Africa will have to be 
revised and their functions studied from a new point of 
view. Dr. Jensen finds that the whole tribal organization, 
religious, political, social, legal and binlogieal, ia founded 
on a system which he calla the * Gada” system among 
the Darassa, and the * Dyila * system among the Konso. 
The Setraocdioary, office of * Garda * oe up tain 
a com ted system of nas eras narniage-c lasses 
and religious functions. Every Gada within the syiten 
ia the highest priest and tribal leader in a democratic 
oligarchy. The connexion of the Konso rites with 
agniculturo leads Dr. Jensen to some interesting specula- 
tions on the Ur-typus of combined agriculturiam and 
nomadism. The conclusion of the research suggests wines 
there is the closest possible connexion between 
Gade organization and death ceremonies, and the see 
historic megaliths, All religious rites jg on the two 
elements of fertility | death. This brings the 
Abyssinian ‘ Negro-stratum * nt close cultural re- 
lationship to the Nilotic tribes of the Sudan, especially 
the Bari, who also erect carved wooden figures as death 
memorials. Dr. Jensen also notes the similarity of the 
Konso terraces to those of the Inyanga ruins in Southern 
Rhodesia, and opimes that the * Gidora' tower of the 
Konso resembles the conical tower of Zimbabwe. 

The painter, Herr A. Bayric, makes some interesting 
remarks about the art of the carved figures among the 
Konso and Gato. It can be judged by no European or 
professional art standards, but must be considered as 
a definite stage in the evolution of serving and thinking 
in art values, Criteria which would allow conclusions to 
be drawn about these strange art forms, are lacking. 
The religious medium of the mask is needed to express 
the correspondence of the bemg to his environment. 

The course of this memorable Expedition waa some- 
what marred at one stage by the unfortunate incident 
described on pp. 455, 466. Even though it may be 
unavoidable, it is a pity to arouse the ire of natives, aa 
apart from the ethical question involved, this makes 
future research in the same fiell very difficult, as tho 
authors aclrnt, EF. Dd. E. 


The Earth Goddess. A Study of Native Farmi 
43 on the West African Coast. Ay Howerd 
F | 





ones. London, 19396 (Hoyol Empire Society : 
Imperial Studies No. 12) 205 pp. 8 plates. 
Price 12s, thf, 

In making a review of the agriculture of the Weat 
Coast of econ Mr. bye huas oedeh av rhe any 
oom nm with twentieth cent a ture : 
he ae weeaten agriculture vaiher' fg a baste puiiit of 
view, that is as a means of utilizing the green plant 18 
a factory for the synthesis of carbohydrates, proteins, 
oila and other substances which are to be used ultimately 
Fai: seepage: ae the ser of ine a 

making scientific approach to the subject 
the social and ebipyllistaepatire have not been 
neglected, but. aa the author points out, treated as 


independent themes of a fugue which must be observed 
concurrently and with all their interactions in order 
that the organiam may be understood as whole. After 
developing theses ene Mr. Jones procends to a di- 

gression on “Seale in Agriculture,” which he points out 
if not merely a question of the number of acres per farm, 

but of totally different types of intensive and extensive 
farming suited to local conditions. Under the title of 
* Planter, Metayer and Small Grower,’ be discusses these 
types in relation to their suitability to conditions in 
Weat Africa. 

Much space is devoted to the important question of 
co-operation, the meaning of which the author explains 
and develops at great length i in the case of Denmark. 
In an excellent chapter on ' Schools and the Farmer," 
Mr. Jonea showa « real t apearapraany of agricultural 
education at this stage. He points out how the old dry- 
ag-dust nature study—a study of form—has given way 
to the newer biological aay of function : the living 
onminism is now studied as a whole anc in a way which 
leads to a real interest and insight into nature, as well as 
to an widerstanding of the underlying principles of 
agriculture and thus helpa to solve the social problem 
as well os the technical, Mr. Jones nightly contends 
that all study-books contain too much, and that the 
sifting out of material must remain with the good 
teacher, who is rare. He secounts for this rarity not 
by the difficulty of the subject, but by its un®ommonness 
and mukes no mention of the continual call upon 
ori. ity and ingenuity in adapting the biology 
avVilabus to conditions of season and local environment. 
He in fact goes so far os to say that the syllabus can bo 
designed by a number of first-class men selected os 
supervisors, but will not they be the first to realize that 
they cannot impose a ready-made syllabus on any 
individual teacher or set of conditions t 

Mr. Jones does not pretend to have solved the problem, 
but he has made a real contribution towards it. His 
book is a good one, of sine interest and of 
apectal interest to thoge engaged in the administration of 
agricultural education in West Africa and er ° ae 

G. FP... ILES. 


Die ene in Togo. Ziige aus ihrem Gesell- 


schaftsleben. non Dvedrich Weatherman. 

44 Berlin, 1935. 2 +332 pp. Price 15 Mb, 

(Witt. d@. Seminare fiir Orientaliache Sprachen 

an od, Onicerattit Berlin, Beibond cum Joahrqgang 
XXXVI) 

Students of social anthropology will welcome this fine 
portrayal of a West African culture. The Glidyi-Ewe 
inhabit the extreme south-east corner of Togo, north of 
Anecho, on the other side of the lagoon. The natives 
give the name of Gé to the district of Glidyi and Anecho, 
the West-Ewe call it Gényi (Lower Ge) to distinguish it 
from Gece (Upper Cé or Ga). 

The dialect of Ewe spoken in Gényi is called Gaégbe. 
The native texts which form the foundations of this book 
are chiefly in this e, but there ore some in the 
ALS rie ees of the West Ewe. The Géghe texts were 
collected by Professor Westermann over a period of ten. 
years, from B. Foli, an educated native, who is to be 
congratulated on having a remarkable knowledge of his 
own culture. Such a collection of native texts must be 
invaluable to students of the Ewe dialects. Professor 
Westermann'’s great experience has enabled him to 
cement the foundation texte firmly together with his 
own scientific interpretations, with oceasional additional 
evidence from other sources, a0 that the culture is not 
altogether seen from the mental perspective of one 
individual. | | 

The monograph is divided into the following chief 
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avetions :—The Family; The Society; The State; Law 
and Justice. Under the * Family ' there are subsections 
dealing with Birth and earliest Childhood; Youth 
between Initiation and ane Meee and the 
Family; Death. Under the ‘Society,’ the kinship 
system and nomenclature are worked ont in unusual 
detail, The description of the “ State" includes a 
valuable study of the Kingship, Particularly mteresting 
are the Death Ceremonies of the King. Perhaps in this 
connexion one may be allowed to quote the song which 
ig sung to the King’s body when his coffin is being 
lowered into the grave :— 

* From everlasting, Death is known to all 

“ For at the end to all doth only Death remain ! 

“ Death! Open the door and let me im! 

* Death! Open the door and let me in! 

“ From everlasting. Death is known to all 

(Repeat) 

“ For at the end to all doth only Death remain!" 

And yet the Glidyi-Ewe believe in reincarnation | 
J. Spieth's work on * Die Ewe-Stimme,'’ Berlin, 1906, 

may be consulted for information on the Ewe tribes in 
general. E. D. E. 


Jabo Proverbs from Liberia. Maxims in the Life 

of a Native Tribe. By Georgy Herzog with the 
AS assistance of Charles G. Blooak, International 
 JInatitute of African Languages and Cultures. 
London, Humphrey Milford. Price Qe, Gd, 

This is a thoroughly up-to-date scientific work. It 

should be studied by all interested in Weat African 
: and native psychology. Folklorista will alko 
find in it a mine of wealth. Four hundred and sixteen 
proverbs (often with accompanying parables) and 
seventy-four * sayings * were collected from members of 
the Jabo tribe, township of Nimish, Eastern Liberia. 
In the older literature this tribe has been inchided under 
the general and misleading name of Grebo, which has 
been used hitherto in an unscientifically elastic senee. 

It is time that the various dialects spoken along the 
eoast line of Liberia should be properly clasafied., 
There are, for example, at least twenty-five dinlecta of 

The proverbs and wat en are given in the Jabo 
lnnguage, the orthography and phonetic structure of 
which have been studied by Dr. Sapir, to whom the 
authors acknowledge their indebtedness, Jabo ia a tone 
language spoken on four registers. The work involved 
m recording the native text with register marking and 
phonetic symbols must have been considerable. 

The proverbs form part of a study which included alec 
the music and famous drum-signalling of the natives. 

Especially interesting are the proverbs recorded in 
aungs of the Spirit-Society; and also thoae from the 
Drum, Horn and Greeting titles. 

Anyone pretending to be a judge of African native 
mentality will receive some surprises when readmg this 
book, henee ita psychological value. The proverbs form ‘a 
‘vital and potent element of the culture they interpret.’ 

The proverbs are grouped under the three main 
sections of Nature, Culture, and People; while the sayings 
appear under the four headings of: (1) those similar to 
proverbs; (2) definitions; (3) descriptive; (4) idiomatic. 

To add an insignificant criticiem :—it looks strange in 


English to see tho expression ‘‘a child this small” 
(Jabo: “ child-not-is-large-thus"'), p. 171, for“ a child as 
“ gmall ag this.” E. D. E. 


Baluba et Balubaisés. By Verhulpen Edmond. 
Anvers: Delare Les Editiona de [ Avenir Belge, 1936. 
AG 534 pp.. ittustrations and maps. Price 100 fr. _ 
~ . This is one of those monumental historico- 
ethnological monographs that require greater regional 
knowledge than the reviewer possesses to appreciate 
fully the labour and scholarship behind it. Baluba, in 
the wide sense, is o linguistic term which, when used 
ethnographically, can be applied to all the peoples who 
speak Luba dialects. In a more restricted sense, ib can 
be applied to certain conquering elements and the 
states they founded, The author uses the term mainly 
in this political sense, | 
The Baluba are numerically and culturally one of the 
most important ea in Africa, and the detailed 
historical account of them given in thia book is to be 
welcomed by Africaniste. Those who have not 
specialized in African ethnology will find it difficult. 
Its main importance will be shown when some scholar 
makes a comparative study of Central African dynasties 
with the intention of discovering uniformities in the 
processes of conquest, political development, odminiatra- 
tion, and cultural sssimilation that has taken place 
when there has been migration and expansion on 4 
large scale. There is already a large body of historical 
material which bag be used for such a study, ¢.9., on 
the Babemba, the Mangbetu, the Azrande, eto. 
The book is weak on the ethno-sociological side: 
though much of value is recorded on the more formal 
aspects of political institutions and legal systems. There is 
an excellent large-scale map showingdistribution of peoples 
in Katanga Province. E. E, EVANS-PRITCHARD. 


The Real Abyssinia. fy Colonel C. F. Rey, CMG. 
London, 292 pp. Illustrated. Price 1s. 6d. 
4] Colonel Rey spent ten years in Abyssinia, when 
the decision of Menelik to open up his country 
to European ways was hending it to tragic catas- 
trophies; for, aa his successor said of his people in 1926, 
- Etoaghiout their history they have seldom met with 
“ foreigners who did not desire to possess themselves of 
“ Abyasinian territory and to destroy their indepen- 
“ dence." Here we have a graphic and intimate 
sketeh of the country and its peoples, some impressions 
of Abyssinian travel in detail, a striking portrait of 
Haile Selassie and his regime, and discussions of the 
religious, historical and economic aspects of the Abys- 
sinian problem. A book of this sort deserves a better mdex, 
more Tusteations, and the date of publication. J. L. M. 





F Le Livre de la Brousse, Roman. By Rend 
43 Maran. Paria: A. Michel, 1934. Svo. 286 pp. 

, Here is a vivid idyll of tropical African life which it 
would be a wholesome exercise for a beginner in ethnology 
to annotate. The French ‘white gods" only appear 
on the outskirts of the story; the jungle animals, on the 
contrary are ever present, aa in ing’s India. Few 
aspecta of native life are neglected, and the frequent 
scraps of folk-song illustrate aptly thia “expression of the 
‘emotions "so atrictly sepa ldrocing Gisela J. I. M. 


INDIA. 


‘The Mysore Tribes and Castes. By Diwan Bahadur 
E.R. A. dyer, Mysore Government Press, Ban- 

4 galore, Vol. J. 502 pp. 
This ia a disappointing book. The learned 
author waa entrusted with the task of completing the 
Ethnographic Survey of Mysore, and haa collected a 


vast amount of invaluable material. Unfortunately 
this is buried beneath so much irrelevant matter that 
i¢ is herd to sift it owt. Long dissertions on Vedic 
religion and literature are surely unnecessary in a work 
on Mysore tribes. The volume opens with introductions 
by Dr. R. R. Marett and the late Sylvain Levi; the 
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latter is somewhat needlessly given in both French and 
English. There is a brilliant chapter on Racial History 
by von Eickstedt, who proposes to abandon the old 
terms Munda, Dravidian and Aryan, and to replace 
them by Lohowrek Sagecan rea “eee Having «p- 
parently accepted iwan Bahadur [ver goes on to se 
Arvan and Dravidian in the old way in the body of his 
work! Chapter II, contributed by Mr. F. J. Richards, 
deals in an suthoritative manner with the Cultural 
Geography of Mysore. It is to be hoped that the 


auccesding Volumes will be pruned of extrancous matter, 
and that the author will confine his dissertations more 
closely to his subject. This will make his work mfinitely 
more useful to the student. The late Mr. E. B. Havell 
was excellent as an interpreter of Indian Art, but is 
scarcely to be taken seriously on the subject of the 
Aryan village; yet he is : salt at great length 
on Pp. 417-0. It would be more convenient if 
an index to each volume were supplied. 

H. G. RAWLINSON, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Myth and Saga. ((’/. Max, 1936, 200.) 

» Sre,—Lord Raglan gives very good examples of 

50 how sagas develop when handled by men of 

imagination and genius. Let it be granted 
that he is mie ral in supposing the story of the Burghers 
of Calais an invention of Froisart. It is easy to see 
how hia mind worked in producing so moving a tale. 
King Edward waa a valiant warrior, and such men are 
apt to be somewhat ferocious; it ts the defect of their 
good quality. Queen Philippa Whe @ Virtuous woman, 
and virtuous women are merciful; it ia one of their 
most amiable features. Then, what is more likely than 
that he wae inclined to put conquered enemies to death 
and she interceded for them? The required enemies 
and the necessary con are to hand in the historical 
capture of Calais; and the rest follows. 

So it is with the adventures of Diomedes in the Hind. 
By the way, the episode ig roughly one-half of one- 
twenty-fourth of the whole poem, an excellent illus- 
tration of the comparatively small share the gods take 
in the action. Diomedes was a famous hero; such 
men fear nothing that can-be fought, not even gods, 
if it were not that to fight gods is impious. Suppose 
now that on some occasion he found himself in a position 
where to fight a god waa allowable; he would question. 
less play man even against so formidable a foe. 
If ever o hero had such a chance, it would be in the 

test of all wars, that of Troy. And so the episode 
follows, in all the glory of tenth-century epic. 
Incidentally, I assume the early date of the Greek 
opinion of the historicity of the grip an not because 
we know it to be true, but because it is found in Hesiod 
(Works and Days, 164-5), that is to say, about the eighth 
century B.0., even if we leave Homer out of the reckoning. 
H, J. ROSE. 


An — Prize for Egyptian Studies. 


Sre,—A prize of £50 is offered for an essay in 

51 English on some archeological or ethnographical 

(not fags gucoe art linguistic or literary) subject con- 
nected with Prehistoric or Pharaonic Egypt. 

The easay ahould show oo research. The words 

| raphical ° are to bo inter: 


& 





in the wi subject may be selected 

wr: the aaaiete himeotf, inl the exaay should be 

itlustrnted by as much comparative matter as possible 

from other lands, whether ancient or modern. Tho 

utmost use should be made of photographs and drawings. 

The prize will be awarded only if the work is of suffi- 
Seely high standard to warrant it. 





. K, de B. Codrington, Dr. Margaret A. Murray, 
and Mr. G. A. Wainwright have kindly consented to act 
ns adjudicators. 


The candidate may be of either sex and of any age. 
The essays x d bear apt annie Captor pose bo 
BoCony a covenng letter. iv covering 
eter, not the cra esay, should be signed. Essays must be 
typed, and must be sent in before December 31, 1937 


to Mr. J. H. Hay, Solicitor, 20 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.1, who will give each essay a number and 
forward it to the adjudicators. Other correspondence 
should be addressed to me at 26 Elm Park Gardens, 
London, 8.W.146. G. A. WAINWRIGHT. 


A Lolo Manuscript in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
Sm.—The MS. here described is m the Bodlemn 
59 staal Oxford, registered as AS. Asiat. Mize. 
According to the notes attached to the MS. 
it Was  Ebaines from the Lolos by Lieutenant Hugh C. 
Somerville, R.N., Commander of H.M.S. Woodcock, which 
visited Ping-shan Hesien, Szechuan, on the lat of July, 
1901. “ Ping-shan is a mean littl town, its chief 
“ attraction is that it is on the threshold of Lolo-dom. 
“The Lolos are a wild independent tribe of hill-folk; 
“ there are ten or a dozen of them kept here in the 
Yaman as hostages—I saw thom this POTTLTYE 5 hey 
really are not 60 much unlike Chinese in their appear- 
“ anee, except that in place of a pig-tail they wear 
‘a horn. In spite of their rather unfortunate position 
- tiag seemed a most merry light-hearted Jot. 

‘* The Black boned" were far too high and mighty 
‘ but the “White boned * were leas ecrupulous and 
* ao they danced in pairs, only two at @ time; it was 
“a mighty doll performance, I thought. The tirst coe: 
“of them began a series of mournful grunts and 
* his bxly to make his long cape wave about, shea he 
“ tumed slowly round and stopped grunting, amd the 
“ other went t fh the same performance, it Was 
such a tame affair that I got one of the blucjackets 
“ to come and play the concertina to them to buck 
“them up, but it was no use, and we couldn't get 
“ anything better out of thom... ." 

* We got a manuscript from them which purports 
“ to be in five separate books, ee) I only got two 
“of them aa my share and they are supposed to be 

* complete—I expect they are prayers really. 

Moreover from a letter attached thereto, I beaetied that 
the MS. was given to the Bodleian Library on November, 
1902, through Herbert W. Greene, Esq., Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, to Mr. Nicholson, then 
Bodley'’s Librarian. Sinee then (I waa informed) it 
haa never been stuclied. } 

The MS. consists of 25 full pages, apparently of two 
separate books, one of |] pages and the other of 14 
pages. All the pages. are ge iform aize, 41-5 cm. in 
width and 19 cm. in height. The paper used is the 
common Chinese writing per known os * bamboo 

* paper,’ in a condition which shows that the MS, is not 

very old. Tho ink is of two kinds, China black and 
cinnamon red. Words are produced by a hard bamboo 
or wood brush, not by the ordinary Chinese fur pen. 
The technique of the writing ia of medium g . but 
shows @ uniform style. Like many other Lolo MSS, 
it is read from top to bottom and from left to right. 

pha are separated by toothed marks, and the 


£5 


bib 


= 
= 


Paragra 
title of a book ia surrounded by a border. Moat of the 


pages are written in one kind of ink, cither black or red, 
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but in some pages both are used. For what motive have 
two kinds of ink been used in one work? It is evident 
that this MS. belongs to the Taliangshan school of Lolo 
writing, not like the characters from Yunnan printed 
m Pére Vial's Dictionnaire Francais-Lolo. The content 
of the whole MS. ia not known; possibly it is a Lolo 
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payers or muagic-books, 
Wen, a distinguished philologiet 
of the Lolo language, of the National University of 
Tsingtao, to translate it, together with my other two 
Lolo MSS., into an intelligible tongue. 

Shang hare. CHUNGSHEE H. 


work of oreation-history, 
I have asked Prof, ¥, 


LI. 





Pia. |.—4Tosx8 FIGURE FROM BOLIVIA. 


Two Human Figures from South America. 
53 Sm,—Two human figures, which are 


come from Bolivian, are ilustrated in 
anc 2. 

The male figure (Fig. 1}—bead and shoulders—which 
meagures 10 inches in height, ig made of a red volcanic 
atone; the female figure (Fig. 2), which is 62 inches 
high abowe the plinth, is made apparently of a tein of 
clay, which has been covered completely with some 
black pigment. 

The heavy brows, the long nose and cara and the 

ware chin are reminiscent of the figures from Easter 
Island, tut the man from whom they were bought in 


sail to 
Figs. | 


Fic. ?.—FEMALE CLAY FIGURE FROM BOLIVIA. 


Valparaiso, when it was suggested to him that they 
ahould be attributed to Enater Island, confidently 
naeerted that they came from Bolivia. 

sobody m Chili onght to be in doubt aa to the work 
of Easter Island, for there ia quite a considerable 
trade with that island in modern reproductions of old 
carvings. (n the quayeide the local merchants, selling 
rigs and pone har, include in their stock modern ancestral 
figures in wood in imitation of 6k] meadels. There ar 
no figures from Bolivia in the British Museum, with 
which companson may be made, and it will be intercating 
if any readers of Max can throw any light on the 


subject. ARTHUR G. HEMMING. 
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Plate C.. Sir GRAFTON ELLIOT SMITH, M.OD., F.R.S., Litt.D., D.Sc., F.ALC.P. 1871-1937. 
An obituary nolice ia printed below, Max, 1937, 59. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
Religion. Hocart. 
INITIATION AND HEALING. § fly Professor 1, M. Hocart, Crira. 
I know a young lady who was not baptized as «a baby. She kept ailing, and so she was 
baptized. She has thriven ever since. 

Here is a case in which an initiation ceremony is used for healing, The way it comes about is 
this: the ritual confers weal; so does initiation, since it is a ritual, but, for some reason, growing 
scepticism, slackness, ete., it may be omitted, and no disaster happens; so men get bolder and bolder 
to omit it; but, if there ts iliness or other calamity, conscience pricks; the people look round for an 
omitted ritual, and proceed to repair the omission. As omission grows more and more frequent, the 
ritual becomes more and more restricted to pure healing: it becomes medicine, 

This explains how it is that ceremony similar to the old Maya baptism “ is still in use among the 
“ modern Mayas of British Honduras to eure sickness” (Th. Gann and J. EK. Thompson, History of 
the Maya, London, 1931, 139). It is a pity we have not got the details to compare point by point, 
but it i# clear that the missionarnes have succeeded in weakening the old initiation, so that it is no 
longer a matter of course: vet the Mayas still retain enough faith in it to fly to it in cases of illness. 

I have sought to explain in this way the Eddystontan cure for woman-shyness (MAN, 1935, 23). 

This may also explain why the Fijians carry out as a cure much the same operation as the 
Australian Blacks use by way of initiation. As everyone knows, many aborigines of Australia have 
an initiation in two parts, the first including circumcision, the second subineision. The Fijians 
have part i. only; but it has been said that the hill-men of Viti-Levu (who are strongly Australoid) 
mike use of subincision as a core and call it dhoka low, That is not quite true to the letter, as far as 
my information from Kandavu goes. In that island, if » man is suffering from sprain, pain in the 
back, or serious illness, the leech thrusts « sharp stick up the urethra till the point appears above the 
scrotum. At this point he makes an incision, draws the point backwards and forwards, and then 
pulls it out. He washes the wound with an infusion, of which the knowledge is hereditary. The 
patient lies still for 8 days, which is twice the usual ritual quiescence in Fiji. This operation is thus 
evidently an atrophied ritual. It is not é¢xactly subincision as practised in Australia, but there can 
be little doubt it is a variation of the same operation : either it is an imperfect. subincision, or else 
subincision is an extended dhoka lost, Tt would seem then that the Fijians have dropped part ii. of 
the initiation, but revive it in special cases. 

Blood-letting is probably another illustration of the same process, We know that it was widely 
practised in ritual, particularly in initiation ceremonies, long before it became limited in our country 
to the healing of specific complaints. We have done the same as the Fijians, except that we do not 
draw the blood from the penis. 


We have described one way in which initiation may be narrowed down to medical treatment - 
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revival ina scare, There is another way. A man 
tries all the rites he has been brought up to 
believe in, finds no relief, so in despair he resorts 
to the holder of some foreign ritual, as we take 
refuge in foreign specialists. That is how the 
Fijian nobleman, Vuetasau, was converted to 
Christianity, and through him the whole of the 
island of Lakemba: he and his people were 
baptized, because his own gods had failed to cure 
his daughter, while the Christian god succeeded. 
That accounts for a great many conversions. 

Prof. M. A. Canney provides me with « case m 
which a Hebrew on receiving Christian baptism 
is healed of his disease.’ Naaman was cured by 
a Hebrew baptism, when the rites of his own 
country failed. 

The history of circumcision in our country 
illustrates yet a third process. Circumcision, 1s 
we all know, was originally part of a system 
called puberty initiation. It still is, in all but a 
few cases. It is only one episode out of many 
that go to make up puberty initiation. It is, 
however, the most sensational episode for those 
who practise nothing like it. Those to whom it 
in a novelty are so fascinated by that one nte 
that they overlook the rest. They want to 
explain what seems so strange, and they proceed 
to do so in the manner in which theorists always 
begin: that is, they look for some reason such 
as appears ‘rational’ to them, in other words 
one which agrees with the philosophy of their 
own time and class. The only purpose the 
philosophers of the eighteenth century could find 
that was sensible in their eyes was that of keeping 
the dirt out. So circumcision was ascribed to 
some wise legislator who devised it as a method 
of improving the health of his people. Any 
connected rites and myths, if noticed at all, were 
explained away as cunning devices to get the 
reform adopted by a people unable to appreciate 
health, but eager for hokus-pokus. This inter- 
pretation of the custom grew in favour as the 
craze for hygiene grew. As the result of that 
craze many Christians have adopted circum- 
cision alone without the accompaniments which 
were originally as indispensable as the operation 
itself. As the purpose is for them purely 
1 The Magico-religious Significance of Sand. Journ., 
Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Sor., No. XTX, 41, 
note 3, refernng to CGeorgius Cedrenus, AMisforiorim 
Compendium. T 440 (Mion, tom. 121, LBA). 
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hygienic, all the other rites have become irrelevant 
as not contributing to cleanliness, 

Here then we have a clear case of ritual 
becoming a surgical operation, that is, of a 
complete initiation rite, vaguely aiming at man- 
liness, being whittled down to one episode applied 
definitely and exclusively to the pursuit of clean- 
liness. Ritual has been pared down to surgical 
technique. 

The process by which this has come about is 
not the same as in the first case. There a 
disused ritual was revived under the influence of 
fear. Here a people who did not practise the 
operation have lifted it out of its context, 
because the context did not interest them, did 
not fit in with their system of thought. The 
operation alone interested them, because it 
seemed to fall in with a fad of their own time. 

Another example of this process is the earth- 
lodge built by the Arikaras of North America to 
conform with ritual requirements, and adopted 
by the Omahas for purely constructive reasons 
(Fletcher and La Fleache, The Omaha Tribe, 75; 
R. Linton, Origin of the Plains Karth-Lodge. 
Amer. Anthropologist, N.S. 26, p. 247). 

When a ritual episode is thus taken out of its 
setting and provided with a new interpretation 
and a new use, it becomes, in the eyes of the 
adapters, a ‘ rational" act, as opposed to magic. 
That is natural, since they give it a new use 
because they believe in that use and not in the 
old one, and what they believe in they think 
rational. If the new use consists in narrowing 
down from general weal to the cure of a particular 
disease it is called * rational medicine.’ 

These terms are unfortunate because they 
proceed from a false psychology which divides 
the mind into two compartments, one rational, 
the other magical. This school of thought 
imagines a time when the rational compartment 
almost filled man’s mind. Then the magical 
compartment grew and grew, extending to all 
man’s life. ‘Religion got mixed with all his 
‘ doings,’ to speak the language of that school. 
Then, of course, we moderns have come along 
and pushed back the limits of the magical, till 
it has completely disappeared, and our minds 
harbour nothing but the rational, 

If, instead of philosophizing, we trace out actual 
eases from the beginning to the end, what we 
find at one end is a vague general quest of life, 
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a quest ill-adapted to secure any particular 
component of weal, but generally helpful in life ; 
at the other end appear highly specialized 
techniques concentrating on one specific objec- 
tive, the slaying of enemies, the catching of fish, 
or even of one kind of fish, the cure of belly-ache, 
or whatever accessory of welfare it may be. As 
the result of this specialization these techniques 
may become highly efficient for their own limited 
purpose, but they are useleas for anv other. The 
generalized state ritual of Fiji is a great social 
tonic: it is useless for blood congestion. Blood- 
letting has no social value, but it may con- 
ceivably relieve congestion. 

Our theornes of culture, however, are still so 
near to philosophy, so little based on observation, 
that the hard-and-fast division into rational and 
magical still pervades them all. It is the accepted 
doctrine that a * rational’ custom must have a 
rational origin, Recently Dr. Hugo Th. Horwitz 
in an article, one of the best on technology of 


recent times (Die Drehbewegung, Anthro- 
pos, 1933, p. 721ff), asserts (p. 729) that a 
technical invention cannot come into being 


through mythologico-ritual concepts. It is strange 
how such statements can continue to be made 
with the example of circumcision under our very 
noses, 


Technology. 
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The idea of * rational’ and * magical" 1s purely 
subjective. It is therefore unknown to the 
biologist. What he does know is generalization 
and specialization, purely objective concepts. 
Specialization leads to greater efficiency at the 
expense Of breadth and adaptability. In an ape 
which worships efficiency, therefore, specialized 
forms appear rational. They may appear 
irrational in the next age. The student of culture 
has not to approve or condemn, but to trace 
development. which can provisionally be sketched 
somewhat as follows :— 
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Pastante 
Since the above was written I have come across 
the following illustration of the manner in which 
a sacrament can be revived to heal. A Shawnee 
says :-—* We hadn't gone by the rules in naming 
* Arthur the first time; we just sent for two 
old women who stayed overnight and gave 
‘ Arthur his name... . But when Arthur got 
“ sick we make up our minds that we'd do it 
* better and so we had him given a new name at a 
‘ peyote mecting.” C. F. and E. W. Voegelin, 
Shawnee Name Groups, Amer, Anthr., 1935, p. 626. 
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ON THE CAUSES OF GREY AND BLACK COLORATION IN PREHISTORIC POTTERY. By 
Professor V. Gordon Childe, F.S.A., University of Edinburgh, 


i) The following experiments, carried out 
PU with the assistance of my colleague Prof. 
Barger, seem to have such a bearing on the cause 
of the black or grey colour of prehistoric pottery 
that it may be worth while to record the results 
#0 far obtained. Experiments were undertaken 
primarily to determine whether the highly 
burnished light grey ware 
“neolithic ’ sites on Malta should be assigned to 
the ‘reduced * or to the * carboniferous * group. 
A. To this end sherds of (1) Grey Minyan ware 
(as an example of the ‘reduced’ group). (2) Maltese 
neolithic, and (3) black Slovakian Early Bronze 
Age ware (supposed to represent a typical 
‘earboniferous” fabric) were heated for ten 
minutes to a dull red heat, first in a current of 
oxygen, and then in a current of coal-gas (ef. EF 
below). By oxidization all three sherds were turned 
to a light reddish brown as was to be expected if 
the clay contained iron oxides. After heating in 
the * reducing ’ atmosphere all three sherds were 


characteristic of 


again hlackened, The Minyan and Maltese 
pottery turned an even darker grey than the 
original specimens showed, while the Danubian 
Bronze Age sherd resumed precisely its original 
colour both on the surface and in the core so that 
the * reduced * fragment could not be distinguished 
from the rest of the larver sherd to which it had 
belonged. 

B. As a control-cxperiment, another Maltese 
sherd was oxidized but this time the oxygen, first 
freed from all carbon dioxide by passing over 
quick lime and through a solution of potassium 
hydrate, was allowed to bubble through baryta 
water after passing over the heated pottery. A 
precipitate of barium carbonate showed that in the 
oxidization of the pottery carbon dioxide was in 
fact given off. Hence the Maltese neolithic ware 
may comprise free carbon. The carbon dioxide 
emitted may, however, have been due to the 
breaking up by heat of calcium carbonate which 
occurs as an impurity in nearly all clays. 
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CG. A piece of the black rim of an Egyptian 
Predynastic ‘ Black-topped ’ vase was heated in 
exygen under similar conditions. It yielded a 
heavier precipitate in the baryta water. 

The * black-topped’ rim had now assumed the 
same deep red hue as the rest of the vase. This 
piece was then reheated in a current of coal-gas. 
Tt returned to a deep black shade only just 
distinguishable from the rest of the jet-black 
rim from which it had been taken. 

D. As further control a piece of polished black 
Anatolian ware from Thermi I was oxidized, and 
reduced, as in experiment A. It turned reddish 
brown on heating in oxygen, but reverted to a 
black hue after heating in coal-gas. The surface 
thus obtained was not such a pure jet-black as 
the original, but there was no detectable difference 
in the blackness of the core between the reduced 
fragment and the test sample. 

E. Prof, J..L. Myres suggested that the blacken- 
ing after heating in coal-gas might be duc to a 
decomposition of the hydrocarbons. As a check, 
a piece of Maltese neolithic, previously oxidized, 
was heated as in experiment A, but in a stream 
of pure hydrogen instead of ecoal-gas. The sherd 
was turned a deep grey colour indistinguishable 
from that obtained with coal-gas in the original 
experiment. 

In the foregoing experiments all free carbon 
had been burned out in a current of oxygen 
before reduction in coal-gas or hydrogen was 
begun—this at least was established by tests with 
baryta water as in C which were negative with 
a fully oxidized sherd. Yet by reduction in a 
gas, perfectly free from soot, or dark carbon 
compounds, the samples assumed a darker grey 
hue than the originals in Maltese and Minyan 
wares, the original shade of black in the case of 
Danubian Early Bronze Age ware, and an only 


slightly poorer black in the case of Egyptian 


Predynastic black-topped ware, and Anatolian 
black-polished ware. It is, therefore, clear that 
good greys and blacks can be obtained from 
ferruginous claya by mere reduction. How far 
the colour of an individual specimen may be due 
to free carbon or to ferroso-ferric oxide cannot be 


LAND TENURE IN THE CENTRAL CHIN HILLS 

5 The two facta of greatest importance in 
the study of tenure in this district are 

that perceptible change is occurring, the tendency 
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determined by inspection, but only by quantita- 
tive analyses. Maltese neolithic pottery like 
Anatolian black ware and Egyptian black-topped 
may contain free carbon. I would, however, 
submit that attribution of the black or grey 
colour exclusively to this element is not justified 
experimentally. 

On the other hand I would suggest that there 
is more truth in Petrie’s account of the coloration 
of black-topped ware than Lucas! is prepared to 
admit. On the strength of ethnographic parallels 
a deliberate introduction of carbon by smoking 
or rubbing with dung, ete., may be admitted as 
likely in the case of the highly burnished jet black 
fabrics. In most grey or dark-faced wares, 
however, «a sharp contrast between * carbon- 
: iferous’ and ‘reduced ’ fabrics should be treated 
with reserve. In any pot-fabric containing free 
carbon the iron oxides, if any are present, will 
presumably be of the ‘reduced form and 80 
contribute to the dark colour, A * reducing ~ 
atmosphere can be maintained without any 
elaborate kiln: if the vessels were fired in a pit 
the smouldering ashes from the fire would give 
off enough carbon monoxide to keep the atmo- 
sphere ‘reducing’ till the pots were cool. To 
get a really deep black by ‘ reduction " apparently 
needs a higher temperature than the neolithic 
Maltese, or the Middle-Helladic Greeks, could 
apply to a whole pot. But actual contact with 
glowing charcoals, such as Petrie postulates in 
the production of the * black top,’ would produce 
local temperatures comparable to those obtained 
in My experiment. 

It may be noted that on some Maltese shercs 
one can see in section a slightly reddish core; 
this is, I presume, the inverse of the common 
phenomenon, in which the core is black and the 
surfaces red through the incomplete oxidization 
of the interior. In Malta the reduction was 
similarly incomplete, a phenomenon recorded 
by Lucas on modern Egyptian pottery. It 
confirms the importance of the reduction in the 
coloration of the Maltese neolithic ware, 
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Stevenson. 
OF BURMA. By H. N.f'. Stevenson. Illustrated. 
being towards increased individualism, and that 
the abeence of a definite policy in respect of new 
settlements in unoccupied lands has given rise to 
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an avoidable confusion in the minds of the 
natives. 

The main problems confrenting the actministra- 
tion are, therefore, the formulation of a policy 
regarding individualism in land tenure, and the 
application of this policy to changes in existing 
tenure and composition of new systems when 
squatters occupy lands declared to be the property 
of the State. 

Land is used primarily for the cultivation of 
grain crops; grazing is a minor consideration as 
herds are very small, and these are turned loose 
on to fallow Jands. The whole of the lands of 
the village are divided into two or more sections 
or fields called fopil, cach of which is cultivated 
in turn. Plots in these Jopil are demarcated by 
lines of stones. 

To illustrate changes in tenure, hypothetical 
reconstructions are unnecessary. In the Zahan 
Tribal area, which is the least in contact with 
modernizing influences, and which suffered the 
least in recent tribal wars, there exists a form of 
tenure which is admitted by the Khuangli, Laizo, 
and other related tribes to be the original pattern 
of their own systems. All these tribes had a 
hereditary political hierarchy in pre-annexation 
days, and will be referred to in this article as the 
autocratic group. 

Among the Zahau the right of allotment of 
land between villagers is vested in the Headman. 
Sale and renting are forbidden, but individuals 
have hereditary rights to cultivate certain plots, 
the number being strictly limited to one plot per 
man in each field (lopil). These rights were 
derived from the original squatters’ claims to 
continue cultivation of the plots cleared by them 
of virgin jungle. 

not possessing hereditary cultivation 
rights, and also persons whose hereditary plots 
do not provide sufficient sustenance for a large 
family, may cultivate for one rotation period any 
vacant plot they desire, on a nominal payment to 
the Headman of one pot of beer (zu) as * talking 
price.” This cannot be regarded as rent as it 
is only about 1/200th of the total value of the 
vield, All residents of the village have a potential 
right of cultivation, as the Headman must 
provide for everyone. 

As regards hereditary titles to cultivate, where a 
man already in possession of titles over the full 
quota, that is, one plot in each field, receives a few 
more by inheritance from a relative, he can 


exchange, without increasing the number of titles 
held, any less desirable plots of his own for those of 


his deceased relative, up to the limit of his quota, 


ant hand over the balance to the Headman, to 
be allotted as need arises. If any patrilineally 
related heads of individual families so desire, 
they have an exactly similar right of selection 
in order of precedence in consanguinity. 

One of the obligations which fell upon holders 
of cultivation tithes on the best plots was that of 
assistance in kind, to a much greater degree than 
the ordinary villager, when defeat in war or other 
calamity rendered payment of communal in- 
demnity necessary. This obligation will be 
referred to later. 

Among the Tashon, Zanniat and others (whom 
for the purposes of this article I will refer to as 
the democratic group, as prior to annexation 
they were ruled by a council of elders elected to 
represent patrilineal extended families) a slightly 
different system existed, which can be found 
to-<lay in the village of Lotsawm, side by side 
with two other forms of tenure which resulted 
from administrative action. 

In this system limited right of disposal is 
vested in the individual, since he can gift his land 
titles to males of his own patrilineal extended 
family. He may also inherit cultivation titles 
over an unlimited number of plots, but these are 
in effect priority titles, as he may not refuse 
permission to cultivate to any person wanting a 
plot which he himself is not using. Sale and 
renting are forbidden as among the Zahan. 

In action the two systems described above have 
a similar effect—they enable the old squatter 
families to retain titles to cultivation of plots 
which their ancestors cleared of virgin forest, 
and prevent a person making a profit out of his 
land rights, while ensuring a sufficiency for his 
needs, This makes for stability, as each title. 
holder feels a definite connexion with the land. 
In all villages it will be found that cultivation of 
the least fertile ridges is free from restriction : 
these areas constitute the * poor man’s land’ 
which can be worked on payment of a pot of <n 
to the Headman or Council as the case may be. 

Taking these two systems as standards from 
which change can be measured, I give below the 
main reasons for change, with specific instances 
to illustrate each. 

(i) Imfernecine warfare in pre-annexation days, 
—As an example of the effect of a defeat in war 
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upon land tenure, the history of the first suffered 
by the Khuangli tribe is very clear. This tribe, 
which included vassal villages of Ngawn, was 
called upon to pay a heavy indemnity by the 
then paramount Tashon as a punishment for an 
abortive attack on the Zahau. The fine was 
exacted, as customary at the time, in wiathen 
(Bos frontalis), gongs, guns, and other valuable 
articles. 

As the reciprocal aocial oblgation system 
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demanded that holders of cultivation tithes over 
the best plots should put up the major portion of 
such untowarnl payments—it being held that 
possession of the best plots was synonymous with 
material plenty—these men were ordered to pay 
their share. 

Material riches, however, were not always 
co-existent with rights over the best land, the 
wealth normal to a person having productive 
plots might have heen temporarily dispersed by 
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holding one of the great ceremonial feasts, or by 
supplying wives for several sons, or by illness. 
In such cases of inability to pay, others who 
volunteered to shoulder the burden were rewarded 
by the Headman with an exchange of plots, the 
man who paid up taking the plots of the man who 
could not do ao, and vice versa. At a later date, 
payment of further indemnities so impoverished 
the Khuangli that they had not sufficient material 
wealth to pay the ° bride- price” for their wives, 
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and ao cultivation rights became transferable in 
this connexion. All this occurred prior to 
annexation. 

Use of land titles as * bride-price’ units 
loosened the old strict rules governing tenure, 
and a new coOnoeptlon of land Wiis evolved - if 
was no longer a means to the end of hunger- 
sutisfaction, tt was negotiable property. 

People began to realize that it was against their 
interests to allow others to cultivate their vacant 
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plots, which, swelled in num bers by unortholox 
additions through * bride-price, for which there 
was no special ruling under customary law, 
exceeded in many cases the ancestral quota of 
one plot per field. The practice of renting these 
plots became general, and now the only remnant 
of the old régime is the prohibition of sale by an 
emigrant, whose plots revert to the Headman 
for disposal with the poor lands on the high 
ridges. Right of cultivation has been meta- 
morphosed into right of disposal. 

(ii) Migration info lands rendered tenable by 
the Par Britannica.—lt being no longer necessary 
for self-protection to live in large villages and 
cultivate only those fields which admitted of easy 
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defence, pacification of the country started a 
rush for the hitherto untenable lands on the 
borders of the Lushai Hills, the Tidim Sub- 
division, and the Plains of Burma. The majority 
of the migrants were actuated by motives of land 
shortage or high rents in the mother village, but 
a large minority had other and less creditable 
motives. 

As an example I give the Khuangli Ngawn, 
who were the first to migrate in large numbers. 
These emigrants, seeing an opportunity of 
capitalizing their land titles in the parent village, 
claimed that the mithan, puns, gongs, etc., which 
their fathers had subscribed in the past towards 
communal incdemnities were, in fact, purchase 
prices paid to the Headman for the land they 
received. and not shares payable under a recip- 


rocal obligation svstem. They urged that these 
payments gained them the right of disposal by 
sale on migration. They lost their case, but in 
the meantime the Headman counter-claimed the 
right to seize the lands of emigrants and dispose 
of them as his own private property instead of 
adding them to the public lands, with the result 
that all the holders of cultivation titles in the 
Village (who had hitherto remained neutral) 
became so nervous of their own vested interests 
that they joined the emigrant hloc in an attempt 
to get the tenure classified and recorded as 
private peasant ownership. This case clearly 
lustrates also the difficulty of settling disputes 
about the land tenure as a unit divorced from the 
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other multiple institutions of society, and the 
necessity of a complete knowledge of institution- 
alized obligations within the society as a pre- 
requisite of evaluation of land rights. 

The immigrants into new villages were not 
restricted as to tribe, so Ngawn have migrated! 
into the old Aanniat territory, Hualngo into 
4ahau lands, Khualshim into Tashon lands, and 
soon. In the case of migrations into the Zahau 
area, adherence to the Zahan system of tenure 
has been made a condition of settlement and 
uniformity exists, but in other tribal areas where 
the chiefs are appointees of Government with no 
land rights outside the boundaries of their own 
Village, considerable confusion has occurred 
through each tribal group trying either to trans- 
plant its own ancestral tenure, or to invent some 
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other more suited to what it considers its needs 
of the moment, These experimental tenures tend 
to be extremely individualistic, the squatters 
aiming at establishing a right to disposal of the 
lands they have cleared, so that if ever they wish 
to move again, they can sell out. 

(iii) Delineation of village bowndaries after 
annexation —OFf the causes of change in tenure, 
the record of boundaries made soon after annexsa- 
tion is not the least active. At the time, our 
knowledge of the people and their languages and 
customs was at a minimum, the country in a 
state of ferment with a number of the real 
headmen in hiding, and most of the interpreters 
plainsmen of doubtful character whose chequered 
careers had Jed them into the hills as « refuge. 
Village boundaries had to be demarcated for 
purposes of administration, making of roads, etc., 
and in the circumstances the most accomplished 
liars often came off best in the negotiations. An 
excellent example can be found in the village of 
Lotsawm—here the hatred of the then paramount 
Tashon Council resulted in a large part of the 
village lands being maliciously included in the 
boundaries of Tsawngkhua, a neighbouring 
village of the same tribe. 

Subsequent growth of population having caused 
an acute Iand shortage, the unfortunate villagers 
of Loteawm had to buy back from Tsawngkhua 
some of their own ancestral lands, This area, 
purchased by the community as a whole through 
its council, was reserved as communal, right to 
permit cultivation being vested in the council. 
At a still later date further expansion necessi- 
tated another Jand hunt, and as none was 
obtainable from Tsawngkhua, Loteawm had to 
turn to Hmunli, where a tenure was in operation 
in which right of disposal was vested in the 
individual. The purchases in this case were very 
different from the firat, as individual family 
units had to buy isolated plots. 

Thus at the moment there are three forms of 
tenure co-existing at Lotsawm, i.¢., that in which 
absolute right of disposal is vested in the in- 
dividual, that in which sale is prohibited but 
restricted rights of gift and inheritance are 
vested in the individual, and that in which all 
disposal rights are held by the rommumity. 


Even where individual rights of disposal of 


land exist there is considerable variation in 
degree. In Tashon and a few other villages in 


the immediate vicinity, outright sale is permitted 
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within the tribe, while in the Laizo and Khuangli 
villages’ sale is usually restricted to persons 
resident in the same village, though exceptions 
ure beginning to occur. 

| have now come to the problem of whether or 
not this individualistic tendency in change is to 
be encouraged. 

I think I have shown the salient advantages 
of the old systems—the provision of adequate, 
but not excessive land and the prevention of 
exploitation of rights by sale or renting; but 
there are other points worthy of consideration 
which do not appear so clearly. 

The Zahau tenure, as outlined, is a major 
source of the power of the Chief and Headman, 
and as such consolidates the political structure of 
the tribe : as the right of disposal emphasizes the 
existence of the headman, so the right of inheri- 
tance emphasizes the family bond. While the 
prohibition of sale precludes also the squandering 
of the sources of food, the prevention of rental 
welds the social structure by accentuating the 
obligations of the Aaves towards the fave-nots. 
The Zanniat example varies only in that the onus 
of distribution falls, in this democratic group, 
upon the head of the extended or individual 
family, in the absence of « headman. 

It can justly be said that the Zahau system 
leaves it open to the headman to abuse his powers 
by favouritism in the granting of fields, but the 
same applies to all forms of reward by which a 
headman can induce support, and the remedy 
seems to lie in supervision. 

Where so clear-cut a system exists, illegality 
would result in immediate litigation, and in this 
lies the safeguard. That the individualistic 
tenures involve far more subtle abuses has been 
shown by the fact that during Jean years, when 
cash for payment of taxes has been almost um- 
possible to find, unscrupulous headmen have been 
known to force their people to surrender to them 
plots worth many times the value of the tax, 
under threat of action on behalf of Government 
for default. Such transactions, bearing as they 
do the outward semblance of legal purchases at 
an opportune moment, often go undetected. 

Local experience proves that, in all villages 
where individual right of sale exists, the bulk of 
the land is in the hands of a few rich men, with 
resultant disaffection among the landless rent- 
paying majority. 

From the evidence it appears that the preven- 
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tion of the spread of individualism would be the 
best policy, as it would retain the types of tenure 
which strengthen the social bonds and prevent 
miration from old villages becoming a form of 
profit-making on land investments. 

As tribal wars are now impossible, major 
communal crises involving the payment of heavy 
indemnity are no longer likely to disturb by their 
occurrence the present distributions of lands, 
and an establishel monetary svstem renders it 
possible to spread the payment of small fines in 
easy gradation throughout the community. 

The right of the headman in Zahau tenure to 
to redistribute occupied lands has therefore become 
redundant, and remains only asa source of abuse. 

With regard to the regulation of tenure in new 
villages founded in lands vacant at the time of the 
annexation, it appears that a system suitable to 
existing conditions would restrict the right of 
disposal of land by the headman to waoccupied 
fields, while retaining all the other regulations of 
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eectig rsd and Mourning Ceremonies at Mormanby 
"yA psn Summary of a communication fy Lr. 
Geca Héoham. 0 February, 1937. 

Death felt as a lox by the survivors. Mourm- 
ing ceremonies are ritualized representations 
of this sentiment. Kitual wailing. Two analyzed 
mes. The lose is compensated by introjection. 
Eating the dead. Monkeys cating their dead. chil- 
diren. Eating the corpse as an oral compensation 
for the loss ATION primitive tribes. The mother's 
nipple as the ‘oldest of the gods," the prototype of 

‘good objects." Combination of delaved burial and 
endocanni balisim. 

The death of Raraworu. An inquest held at the 
grave. Witches, sorcerers or the rara as cause of 
the death. The rara and parricide. Totemism, 
name taboo and rara. <A case of death by rara. 
Burial alive and the dreams of Ramoramo. 

Bwabware of Tarabatea at Liasuru (Kebujada) 
(Nejosi Bagaile) Sine Gewahana). 

Bwabware at Mwadauna or Boasididi. A purchase 
bwabware matrilinear and patolinear inheritance. 
Thesongs, Dreamof Lewajani. Dream of Ne Duro, 

Bwabware at Kenolia, |Sth of July. 

Another bwabware at Kenolia. Further detail 
of the mourning; the farewell meal, * the madness,” 
the ceremonial silence. Sitting in the enclosure end 
of the first period and the ceremony of tying the 
mourning string or cooking. 

Second bwabware at Mwadaumna, Date deter- 
mined by the ways of a pig. 

Bwabware at Tauihaua for Dinikw son Dibere. 
Adopted relations function ike real relations. The 
‘hubura’ and the breaking of the enclosure. A 
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disposal and cultivation in the Zahan tenure. 
All new villages are bound, under existing orders, 
to have a headman duly. appointed by Govern- 
ment, but the office is in danger of degenerating 
into a mere echo of the voice of higher authority. 

Imposition of a tenure as outlined would foster 
the community spirit and add to the prestige of 
the artificial political hierarchy by diffusing its 
authority through this important aspect of the 
social organization. 

While it appears that «a changing of economic 
and social values through education and mission 
activities will eventually modify Chin life in 
almost every aspect, needless acceleration of the 
process will only lead to the disintegration of 
society. A check on individualism in land tenure 
will preserve those elements which bind people 
to the village of their birth, and by assuring the 
fool supply of all, remove from among the 
factors inducing change that most potent of 
them all—hunger. 


INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 


fniall ceremony called “sticking the gwara* intro- 
duces the real gwara ritual. The words for the food 
given by the married relations to the clan (bwabware) 
and for the return precent from the clan (galabeda) ; 
both mean faboo. The mourners are ugly people; 
when the mourning is finished they are healed. 
Dreams of Inois and the father-complex. 

Bwabware of Lelemubesi at Kenolia. A case of 
double mourning; the father as a‘ married relation.’ 
The psychology of the bwabware ritual; the real 

relations exempt from mourning, because they are 

‘one body.’ The mourner is a person who & 
suffering a punishment. A married relation is: an 
enemy, In the case of a death a culpnt. The 
bwabware as a conditional curse shows that the 
members of the sus are also potentially hostile. 
Practice does not conform to theory. 

The gute ceremony. <A sociologically difterent 
type of mourning. The gute and platform burial. 
Eating the belly of the deceased in a pudding, 
They emerge from their mourning as * baraus ’ who 
kill somebody in revenge for the death. The 
platform: the gute seated on the platform represent 
the ghosts. The gute people and love-magic. The 
gute people arm: ‘paid’ by the noni-asa for their 

“barau’ activity. The gute on the bridge or plat- 
form are the ghosts, thus the ghost ia regarded ax 
revenging itsown death, The gute type of mournmg 
in which own clansmen participate is a special 
honour accorded to people of importance. Special 
language used by the gute people. They are 
charged with barau magic and thus mutually 
dangerous for each other. Variations of the gute 
ritual; Nadinndia, Mwateba, Guj. Food sacrificed 
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to the spirits, The Lonutawa duguma ceremony 
as mn subvariant of the gute. Inoflicial or real 
mourning beside the official ecremony. Vicarious 
role of gute and mothér’s brother, * Uwana* or 
madness closely connected with matrilinear susu. 
Dancing as part of the mourning ceremony; the 
rausa dou, Symbolism of the songs; the dead 
woman, av a beauty carried away by Death, or as 
cohabitating with Death and refusing other men. 
The power of death symbolized by the sigaha (love 
magic). Another gute at Nadinadia. Women as 
vute; this is according to Sigasiga custom. iiving 
fond. to the spirits of the dead (p. 123). The gute 
people as * widowers"; they will force people to give 
them their present as they will not stop mourning 
till they receive it. This is quite different from the 
bwabware type of mourning where food is provided 
by the mourners for those who release them from 
their obligation. Individual differences in the 
mourning ritual; a gute with a galabeda. The 
difference between bwabware and gute i explamed 
by the theory that in the gute ceremony the own- 
relations are under the suspicion of being responsible 
for the death. 

The daguma ceremony of Duau proper. The 
mourners are chiefly women. A remote variant of the 
gute type of ritual. The mourners as ravens. Chewing 
as compensation for a loss. Dream of Doketa’s wife. 


‘The gwararasa’ breaking of the gwara’ at Nadinadia. 
‘The songs before the ceremony. To suffer a loss 
iIncans to be motherless. Kasabwaibwaileta 
typifying a rejected suitor. The woman in mourning 
is taboo like a pregnant woman. An allusion to 
Gimwagimwareja, the chief mourner, as # sOgara 
(prostitute), End of mourning symbolized by the 
happy end of a love affair. A man who has no 
faotar and no sister is unprotected agamet evil 
magic and aggression. Hostilitics at the feast. In 
old times a man was killed at the end of the mourning 
period, now a turtle or boar. Separation from the 
dead means separation from the mother. The dead 
as equated with a lost lime pot. Death and * uno"; 
the dead are the departed, those who have sailed. 
The festival of gwara rasa or the broken taboo. 
Distribution of the food. Presents help to overcome 
shame. Proceedings at the feast. Various scenes. 
The nipple and the *jaguma.’ Specific features of 
the food division. Importance of the ‘return’ 
element. Changing places. The food division and 
the strangers. The basa or farewell meal. Indivi- 
dual differences. Seguraguras dream, the feast and 
the mother-child situation. Love and food. Gar- 
dens made in honour of dead mothers. Dream of 
Gimwagimwareja. Mourning and weaning, or primal 
object Joss and body destruction phantasies. 
Mourning in Dobu. The Trobriands. A porallel 
to the gute, introjection of the dead. Parallel and 
opposite features. Goodenough customs; the voice 
of a mourmer is like the voice of a little child. 
Analogies to Normanby Island custome at Mailu. 
Wagawaga, Tubetube and Bartle Bay. Mourning 


and weaning. The mourners have suffered a lows 


and the ontogenetic prototype of this situation is 


the separation of the mother from the child. The 
danger of separation from the primal love object. 
Companionship and food. Eating the corpse and 
introjection. The rights of an orphan. The mour- 
ner is pregnant with the dead. Mythical origin 
of yams as ‘children’ of a mourning woman. 
Melancholia and mourning. Sadness and anger. 
Destructive impulses as thwarted love. Eros and 
Thanates both involved in oral incorporation. 
‘ood taboo as reprexed cannibalism. A. clinical 
case to explain the specific features of Normanby 
Island mourning customs. Compensation to the 
maternal clan, In-law relations accused. The dead 
wife as a mother. Revival of primal object loss. 
Presents to the girl's relations appease the feeling 
of guilt connected with coitus. Combination of 
intensive with comparative methods of fiekl an- 
thropology and clinical psycho-analysis. Hostility 
within the matrilinear clan. The gute type of 
ritual stresses the hate aspect and the bwabware the 
love aspect of the original mother-child situation. 
Dream of Kaunamo;: the tokwatokway or spit 
mothers as protectors, *Oboloma' or love as a 
protection against aggression. Libidinisation of 
death, Compensation of the primal loss by the 
mourning women. Mourning rites in general are 
repetitions of the primal object loss situation. 
Defence mechanisms evolved in thin situation : 
introjection, projection, repression. Aggression 
turned against the Ego. The seape-goat and blood 
revenge. Introjected and projected destruction. 
Oscillation is the characteristic feature of the 
mourning situation. Prolongation of this situation 
is a characteristic feature of advance in civilization. 
History and tradition evolved on this basis. 
The dead receive milk, prolongation of the infantile 
situation. The infantiliem of Chinese civilization. 
Closing the mouth of the dead and feeding the dead. 
Filial conduct and the infantile situation. Retarda- 
tion. Eros, Thanatos and Lite, 


The Changing Environment of Africans. Sunivmariy 
58 of a Communication presented Oy Dr. 4.8. 
Worthington. 23 February, 1937. 

The thesis is maintains! that the African is an 
organism depending on the physical and biological 
factors of his environment, and ik undergoing 
evolution as the environment changes. Whatever 
may be the origin of variation m social stracture 
and custom, natural selection has a last word in 
deciding whether any vuriation is of survival value, 
and to determine this survival value a detailed study 
of the environment ia often more important than 
the study of the organism itself. The balance of 
nature, which is shown by analysing the African 
environment into its components, is not comparable 
to a weighing machine, but rather to « system of 
numerous levers and links all in balance with each 
other. Extra weight placed on any part of this 
system may cause the whole to change its ecjuilibrium, 
and every lever to take up anew position. First, 
there is the surface structure of the land, the 
structure of underlying rocks and that of the 
overlying atmosphere, which three together 
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constitute soils and water supply. ‘These determine 
the character of vegetation, which in turn provides 
subsistence for all animal life. Man himself may 
modify any of his physical and biological surround- 
ings by destruction with the axe or with fire, and 
by means of cultivation or animal husbandry. 
Man's insect competitors, especially Jocusta and 
tactae flies, determine and are dependent on many 
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environmental changes, and man also provides an 
intemal environment which has been taken advantage 
of by purasitie organisms, many of which cause 
disease and thereby help to control his mental as 
well as his bodily ‘health. In eonsilering each of 
thease componc nts, examples can be selected which 
show change m progress, both of the environment 
iteelf mul of man in his adaptations thereto. 


OBITUARY. 


Sir Grafton Elliot Smith, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., Litt.D., 
D.Sc. F.A.C.P.  1871—Ist January, 1937. 
59 Tt is with deep regret we record the death of 
¥ Sir Grafton Elliot Smith at Broadstairs on 
the Ist of January. He was born at Grafton, New 
South Wales, in August, 1871, and had thus attained 
the age of sixty-five years, At the age of 17 he 
entered the newly-founded medical school of the 
University of Sydnev and, after a distinguished 
carcer, graduated M.B. in 892. After some 
experience in hospital appointments he became two 
years later a demonstrator in anatomy in the 
University under Professor J. T. Wilson. In_ his 
first year in this post in addition to three other 
papers he published a paper entitled * A preliminary 
‘Communication upon the Cerebral Commissures of 
‘the Mammalia, with special reference to the 
‘Monotremata and Marsupialia,” the first of that 
remarkable sequence of contributions to the 
morphology and evolution of the brain which 
ensured him a world-wide reputation as one of the 
foremost authorities on the comparative anatomy of 
the mammalian brain, before he attained his 30th 


This predilection for research work on the brain 
really became manifest ata very carly age. From the 
time when he was a small boy playing on the sea 
béachea of Northern New South Wales he had been 
dissecting the nervous system of innumerable fish 
and also of great numbers of domestic animals; he 
never talked about what he found, nor did he give 
reasons for this preoccupation, and it is said that his 
school-fellows nick-named him *Bromly' for they 
felt he must be hatching something. 

In March, 1804, he received the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine with honours from his University for a 
thesis, the subject of which was the anatomy and 
histology of the cerebrum of the non-placental 
mammal, The award of a travelling fellowship from 
Sydney University in 1896 enabled Elliot Smith to 
come to Cambridge where facilities were provided by 
Professor Macalister for him to continue his research 
work on comparative neurology. Later he became a 
University demonstrator of anatomy. Between 
1897 and 1900 he published eight important papers 
dealing with cerebral morphology. At the mvitation 
of the Council of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
London, he undertook to prepare a descriptive and 
illustrated catalogue of the unrivalled collection of 
brains preserved in their Musium. Published in 1902 
this 1 is still a standard work on the mammalian, and 


In 1899 official 





lly the primate, brain. 
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recognition to the outstanding importance of his work 
was given by his election toa fellowship at. St. John’s 
College to which he had been admitted, but three 
years earlier and on which foundation he afterwards 
became an honorary fellow. 

During this time at Cambridge he was working 
alongside young enthusiasts in soence who had come 
together from many parts of the world and the 
memory of those years and their fruitfulness was 
Very precious to him, 

In 1900 Elliot Smith left Cambridge to take up 
an appointment as the first Professor of Anatomy in 
the Egyptian Government School of Medicine, Cairo, 
where he remained nine years. While actively 
establishing the School of Anatomy he continued his 
studies on the morphology of the brain on which he 
published numerous papers. He also contributed 
many papers on other aspects of anatomy to the 
Journal of Anatomy and Physiology amongst other 
scientific journals, He often said that he set out 
determined not to allow the glamorous interest in the 
past to divert him from anatomy, but in Egypt were 
provided other spheres of work in which he became 
actively interested, A large area of Nubia in the 
vicinity of the Nile was destined to bo submerged on 
the construction of the dam at Aswan. In this region 
were Many cemeteries and Reisner was excavating 
these, exposing in the process many thousands of 
skeletons representing the population of the valley 
at all stages ofits history. Elliot Smith went thero in 
his vacations, Later, joined by Wood Jones, much 
time Was spent in examining specimens and preparing 
records not only of anthropological characters but 
also of evidence of disease and injury, The results 
of these important studies formed the basia of the 
Anatomical Reports im the Bulletin of the 
Arche ological Survey of Nubia, of which the earlier 
sections were published in 1908 and the later in 1909 
and 1910, He had opportunities of studying skeletal 
material from predynastic and dynastic burials im 
vast quantity and became interested not only in the 
racial origins and composition of the inhabitants of 
Ancient Egypt, but also in their religious beliefs and 
customs «specially the origi and development of 
mummitication, He contributed numerous papers 
on the subject of mummification among the seventy 
or more contributions to literature between 1900 
ancl | 00. 

In 1907 Elliot Smith was admitted a Fellow of the 
Royal Socwty. 

In 1909 he returned to this country to oceupy the 
chair of anatomy in the University of Manchester, 
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u * There, where he was in close association with W.J. fragmentary specimen found in excavating for the ‘Se 
, Perry, he continued the study of the problems of the foundations of Lloyds’ building in 1925. In 1932 at le 
carly orgins of magic and religion and of the early the International Congress of Prehistoric and = . 
migration of man, He was gradually led to formulate  Protohistoric Sciences held in London he expressed ae 


the theory that Ancient Egypt was the cradle of 

human civilization and that human culture spread by 

diffusion from this centre. 

Among his publications dealing w with mummifica- 
tion ‘The Royal Mummies * which appeared in 1912 
is Of special importanee because of the information 

anatomical examination gave on dynastic problems 
of Egyptian history. Another important publication 
was * The Ancient Egyptians and their Influence on 

‘the Civilization of Europe * which appeared first in 

92) and in «a revised edition in 1923. Based largely 

on his studies of skeletal material from different 

sources in Egypt he deseribes therein the evidence 
of the intrusion of a new racial clement, the 

Armenoid, broad-headed type, in early dynastic 

times and the origin of megalithic monuments. 

In Manchester he took an active part in the 
affairs of the Literary and Philosophical Society, acted 
a3 ite president and made numerous contributions to 
iis Memoirs and Proceedings and to the Journal 
of the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Society. 

In 1909 he delivered the Arris and Gale lectures 
on “Some Problems relating to the Evolution of 
‘the Brain’ and in 1911 another Arris and Gale 
lecture on the * History of Mummification.’ 

In 1912 he presided over the section of Anthro- 
pology of the British Association at Dundee and 
took us the subject of his address the Neopallium. 

The discovery of the Piltdown skull in 1912 
provided the material for him to show his great 
interest in and knowledge of ancient man, As is 
well-known he and other eminent anthropologiate did 
not quite see eye to eve on the best reconstruction 
from the few fragments. Associnted first with 
Dr. J. Hunter of Sydney and later with Dr. J. 
Beattie, reconstructions more in keeping with his 
conviction regarding the true nature of the specimen 
than those resulting from the carly efforts were 
ultimately made, Unfortunately, the controversy 
omg anthropologists in regard to the reconstruction 

und the individuality of this discovery was never 
a happily settled and seems likely to be revived in an 

acute form by the discovery of the Swanscombe akull. 
| In 1919 he was Croonian lecturer at the Royal 
College of Physicians, the subject dealt with being 
the significance of the cerebral cortex. 

We now come to the last phase, In 1919 Elliot 
Smith was persuaded to accept the chair of anatomy 
* University - London, in succession to Sir 

George D. Thane, Thera he was able through the 
munificent benefaction of the Rockefeller Foundation 
to build up an anatomical mstitute on the moat 
modern lines and to put into practice his views on 
the teaching and si, of anatomy. He was 
recognized as one of the foremost authorities on early 
man and was almost invariably consulted about the 
‘character and importance of any new discovery. 
He was the first to demonstrate the Rhodesian skull 
before the Royal Anthropological Institute in 1921 
and gave the first account of the ‘ London * skull, the 
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the opinion that the specimen was probably the 
earliest known example of the ‘ modern’ type of nike 
man described up to that time, He took an active hens d 2 
part in assigning to its proper position the skull of P| . 
the Taungs ape discovered in 1925 and described by bs, 
Professor Raymond Dart one of his former pupils. oy 
In 1926 the discovery of Peking man which was | _ 
described by Davidson Black another of his former le uf 
assistants, inspired largely by his enthusinsm, made 
him very active in acquiring all the information he . Sa 
could obtain about the specimens. He had special ae 
opportunities of obtaining the latest accounts of the Pr 
successive discoveries because Davidson Black kept +> 
him regularly informed in regard to them and he was at 
invited by the Chinese Government to go to China to A 
report on the find, From his own observations he > ie 
was able to confirm the conclusions of Davidson ae 
Black. He published numerous papers and lectured | +] 
frequently on the subject. Thus he made known the ae 
circumstances associated with and the character and e 
importance of the discovery to a wide public. The 
significance of Peking man was the subject of one of 
the lectures he gave in Edinburgh under the auspices 
of the Henderson Trust. He regarded the discovery 
as of special significance not only because of ite 
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batebisie importance but because of the light it shed =a 
on the individuality of the Piltdown man and the ri 
manner in which it linked up the characters in | oo 
Neoanthropus and Pithecanthropus. ie 

In 1932 he was partially incapacitated by a stroke ae 
and though this curtailed his activities to some is 
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extent, his interest in the subjects which he had 
made a life study suffered little, if amy, abatement. 
His affliction was borne with great fortitude, In 
1934 he was president of the section of Physical 
Anthropology at the International Congress. of ah 
Ethnologieal Sciences which met in London and in “ers 
his address gave trenchant expression to his views on AY 
theories of racial origins promoted for politi , 
convenience. He was Huxley Memorial Lecturer 
under the auspices of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute for 1935: the subject chosen being * The 
* Place of Thomas ‘Henry Huxley in Anthropology.” 
He would also have been President of the Institute 
but for impairment of health, He was a past 
president of the Anatomical Society of Great Britain | 
and Ireland. At the end of the academic year in 
September, 1936, he retired from the Chair of 
Anatomy in University College. 

In the course of his active life he was the recipient 
of many honours from scientific societies and 
associations at home and abroad, For his services to 
science he received the honour of knighthood in 1934. 4 
He had been a Vice-President of the Royal Society ae ae 
and was awarded a Royal Medal in 1912. He reesived ay" 
the Hon. Gold Medal of the Royal College of Surgeons _ 
of England, and the Prix Fauvelle of the Anthro- 


















pological Society of Paris. Amongst his other : ie ; 7. 
activities he served on the General Medical Council aan y. © 
from 1913-19. i 
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Elliot Smith's literary activity was phenomenal, 
The list of his publications number: nearly four 
hundred items. Among his more important works 
not already referred to may be mentioned Esanys on 
the Evolution of Man (1024), Houmon Mistery (1950; 
2nd eclit. 1934) and the Diffusion of Culture (1993). 

Elliot Smith fulfilled admirably the funetions of 
heal of a department intimately engaged in research 
work, He gave the kindest and most generous 
opportunity in his power to even his youngest and 
least experienced demonstrators; everything that 
was his was at their disposal if they could use it in any 
way; he demanded no personal return. In later life 
one of his outstanding qualities was an amazing 
generosity im making opportunities for young 
scientists, especially those from outlying parts of the 
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Empire, to wemnjoy a similar experience to his 
oOwnl. 1 
This im but «a bref account of the main events in a 
truly remarkable life. Some indication of the high 
esteom in which Elliot Smith's work was held by his 
contemporanes may by gained from the tribute paid 
to him by Professor Frazer in a footnote to. his hook 
on Embryology. This was to the effect that the 
older readers might wonder why there had been in 
the book so litth mention of Elliot Smith's work on 
the central nervous system, but. this was of the 
nature of * foundations * «nl like * foundations * was 
mostly out of sight. As for the future, his influence 
and example will be a guilding light to British 
Anatomists for generations to come, 
MATTHEW YOUNG, 


REVIEWS. 


SOcIOoOLOGY. 


Man Makes Himself. Ay V. Gordon Childe. London : 

Wate and Co., 1936. 7} -M Gin, afi + 275 pp., 
BO) itive. Price 7s, 62. 

Archrologists are already deoply indebted to 
Prof. Childe for the invaluable books m which ho has 
cormélated the inveatigationa of many men (including 
himeelf), into many cultural epochs, in many regions. 
Having explained archeology to tho archasologimta, m 
this latest book he makes it understandable to thaw 
who are without the fold—or rather, perhaps, he makes 
dear to all who care to read, including archwologists 
themselves, how man has through the ages added to his 
enltural inheritance, and eo built himself an environment 
in which we have to live. But not, one may add, on 
“nvironment to man's own specifications or to any 
preconceived design, The story of human progress, a 
progress which we secept a8 a provisional reality, 1 
iiramatized by Prof. Childe without substantial loss of 
accuracy of statement, ond with a pleasing freedom 
from speculative theorizing. He displays throughout 
his wide knowledge and balanced judgment, and he keeps 
the reader's attention from first to last, though some 
may find the section (in Chapter VID) dealing with 
arithmetic and geometry, a stumbling-block to rapid 


Looking back upon the progressive steps in human 
history and prehistory, upon the discoveries and 
inventions that seem obvious to us, because they are 
part of our conditioning, Prof. Childe has selected 
certain phases as representing periods of revolution, Tt 
nay, of course, be argued that the changes came about 
gradually, and that it 1s only in the perspective view that 
they aasume the aspect of revolutions, If these, to 
deserve the name, must be as sudden, and as violent, 
and G8 sanguinary, a8 some of which we know, the 
objection may be upheld. But economic revolutions, aa 
distinet from social or political upheavals, need have no 
atastrophic or volcanic features, and Prof. Childe is 
justified in his characterization of certain peaceful phases 
of transformation. The “* Neolithic Revolution” was 
the first, with ita change from food-gathering sa food- 
prochoci ether with tho development of domestic 
arte sa associated wrth i. lees nomadic of 
migratory, and a leas precarious, mode of living. Arming 
out of this greater abundance of food and permanence 
of domicile, there followed, at no very long interval, the 
‘Urban Revolution, with the development of towns 
and cities, co-gperative irrigation and cultivation, 


ambitious building-comstruction, trade and comeuni- 
cation over wide areas, transport and the wheel, 
navigation and astronomy, writing and mathematics, 
oftfiuence and poverty, theocracy and aristocracy, war 
ancl conquest, and much else, mot by any means all to 
the good. Attendant upon the establishment of these 
large apy tions of men, with leisure and wealth 
aipaualle distributed, new needa and new luxurics 
demanded new means of fulfilment, and there was a 
‘Revolotion In| Human Roowledge.! Even science 
began to come mto its own, but tt was a building-up of 
‘science and superstition side by side." 

Man has mace hia cultural self, and Prof. Childe, ‘out 
of the depths of his archwological lore, has made the 
story live. Iti « tale worth telling, and a tale well-told. 

H. 8. H. 


The Economics of Primitive Peoples. Ey Siephan 
. Filjoen, Lomdon: P. 8. King d+ Son, 1936, 
61 2p. 282. Price 126. 6d. 

To an economist the mtereab of a primitive 
axcicty ea in an analysis of the methoda af 
organization and social and economic control of a people 
with simple material technique; and in a comparison of 
the efficiency of the different meana employed by 
primitives for the attainment of ends admittedly 
different trom those of Western industrialism.. For 
instance, it might he suggested that magic and myth 
determine to some degree a division of labour which in 
our society would be determined by relative wage rates 
regulated in the market by relative skill, bargaining 
power and other factors. The economist's business is 
not to praise or condemn the ends which a society seeks 
bot te judge the relative efficiency of the means of attain- 
ing them and to analyse the interactions of these means. 

At first mght it seems as if Dr. Viljoen is going to 
give ua an analysis which would be refreshing after the 
desorptive and technological material which is usual in 
economic studies of primitive societies. His material j4 
arranged under general theoretical titles, Demography, 
Technique, Transport, Division of Labour, Trade, 
Money, Distribution, ete. Hut one is disappointed, 
Perhaps the issue is prejudiced from the beginning by 
Dr. Viljoen's openmg paragraph im which he saye that 
aince technical and socinl factors are closely related, 
a low development of teclmique implies also undeveloped 
forms of organization and control, Nothing could be 
further from the trath than to imagine that a people, 
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primitive by our staulanis of technique, have noon. 
arly a aple nocd orminization, Thus opportunities 
for analysis of complicated svstems, such as the Awla 
tide of the Trobriands, are completely missed. This 
system, as every remler of Malinowski knows, is one of 


the most striking example: of an elaborate primitive” 


irgenization for tre, all the more interesting to the 
economist beonuse it isa eo largely ritunlistic. Vet it t 
dammed by Dr. Viljoen in lees than twenty lines. 

The stamp of the economist ia lacking fram this work. 
Unfortunately so also ia that of the anthropologist. 
For the book i# littered with sweeping and Mmaccurate 
penoralimations about primitive people as a whole, as if 
Ol were alike. To give only a few examples: “ Everv- 
“where the expectant mother leaves her hore and 
“ bears her child in the open or in rude abelters specially 
“prepared for the purpose “ (p. 65). “The life of the 
“infant on the whiaie: however, it nota happy one, He 
" hes largely to shift for himaelf. More babies have ta 
“ search for their own fowl. Atan early age the child is 
“ put to work . . the girl from a tender age beoumes 
“a beast of burden “ (p. 71). “ Throughout primitive 
“ society, therefore, women are the doctors and often 
* the surgeons aa well" (p. 188). “ Among all primitive 
“ peoples barter ia in the handa of women, They are 
“ the first traders “' (ibée,), 

The beat part of the book is in the firat chapter, on 
Formative Factors, and this is more social biology than 
strict economics. ROSEMARY UPCOTT. 


The Sociology of Population: A Study in Societal 
| Relativities. Ay Henoy Kumar Sarkar, (Cal- 
62 cua: Ray-Chowdhury, Ltd, 1936. 130 pp. 

This i# an expansion of an address to a Popula- 
tion Conference, and it would appear to be inspired by 
4 desire to show that, whether we consider growth of 
population, or distribution, or standard of living, Indin 
is not uniqee but has an assemblage of problema which 
ar’ aléo illustrated in other arwas. 

Tt 19 a book which will give those who are interestcil 
in Indian and especially Bongalese life a certain amount 
of insight into the thought of Indian intellectuals. The 
declines in the growth curve of population in birth 
rates and mortality rates are clearly indicated; but 
whereas the West Europe birth mte began to decline 
soon after 1880 that of India remained very high until 
1910, and is still high. H. J. F 


Primitive Society and its Vital Statistics. Ay 
Ludwik Arsyieichs. London: Marinilian, 1034. 
4 589 pp., iiiWiegraply, Price 2th, 

It ts @ reproach to anthropologista that they have 
failed to recognize the importance of the population 
and vital statistics of primitive races, They radi 
attempt to excuse themaelvea by pointing to the aunilar 
neglect of these matters by historians who have perhaps 
lext defence: but it is no adequate reply that a bail 
example has been followed. For no picture of any 
society can be at all complete that docs not inclade 
somo indication of the density and distribution of the 

pulation; the same may be said with hardly less 
orce about vital statisties. There could be no greater 
contrast than between two societies, in one of which 
the expectation of life was twenty years, and in the other 
sixty years. But how moch have anthropologists care! 
about these fundamental matters? Though there ore 
some sigot Of an awakening to the importance of this 
topic, it has come too late. We know very littl even 
about the vital statistics of those primitive races which 
have long been in contact with white races and) have 
been much influence! by them, in spite of the recent 
interest in the dving-out of seme of these peoples, We 


ahall newor have moro than fragmentary knowledge 
about the conditions before white men came on to the 
aOOTH, 

All that can be done now is to collect and scrutinize 
such numerical data os are to be found in the accounts 
of the earlior observers. As Professor Kreywicki says 
they are “of very doubtful value” and “ have really 
“got lei by chance into the pages of books of first- 
“ hand information.” Qur author, who is the Pro- 
fomor of Socal History in the University of Warsaw, 
hat undertaken the immense task of surveying the 
material and has «pent over thirty vears on it. The 
work hes bern done with such thoroughness, as on 
inépection of the appendices will show, that it need 
never be repeated. oe are four appendices covering 
over 240 pages tn which all the references to numencal 
estimates of the sizes of African and of American tribes 
and oconfederacies aro recorded, These appendices 
alone render the book of great and | pakawegia> value, 
In the text the data aro analyeod and most interesting 
conclusions are reached regarding the average aise of 
tribes and as to the number of tribes of different sizes. 
In thia work of analysis the author displays admirable 
judgment, and extracta just os paeectgg Om way of con- 
clusion a8 the material will permit. His general result 
is that in Australian the average size of the tribe waa 
under 550 and that of 123 tribes 70 had less than 
Mi) members, while in North America three-fifths of 
the tribes had lew than 1,000 members, though in this 
latterarcn afew confedernacies had as many as 10,004), 

Most of the text, however, is concerned with the 
vital statistics of primitive societies, [t ia more difficult, 
perhaps, to arrive at any conclusions in this field than 
m that of the density of population. The observed 
humber of living children is almost always small, but 
it is very hard to any how far this is due to low fertility 
on how far to high mortality. The average number of 
children born to a wormdin in Australia seems to have 
been under five and in Africa under four, ‘This indicates 
low fertility; but since all women married early, it is 
eoxmpatible with «a high birth-rate. Child mortality 
waa something approaching 50 per cent. in both arcas. 
He hes also some interesting eatimates of age cistribu- 
tion and on other related topics, Profeasor Krzywicki 
wo mostly concerned with eatablishing such statiatical 
conclusions as can be drawn from the meagre facts. 
But be doea permit himself some comments on the 
meaning of the conclusions, and he is especially in- 
torcsted in the sparsity of population and the related 
social isolation which ts reinforeed by the multiplicity 
of language. To this he attributes great importance in 
the understanding of primitive society. It ia, however, 
for the material that he has so laboriously gathered 
together and «9 conscientiously analyzed that we ore 
mostly indebted to our author, His work will he 
iidiapensable in every anthropological library. 

A. M. CARR-SAUNDERS, 


Gesammelte kleinere Schriften ziir Ethnologie 
und Sociologie, Hl. By Professor 8S. RK. Stein- 
metz. Groningen (Noorhaff), 1935. 487 pp. Price 
0 florins, 

Dr. Steinmetz in this volume of collected essays 
ranges over a wide field of interests, many not strictly 
anthropological, In fact, the collection of ‘ Aphoriama’ 
contains generalizations about life, women, religion and 
all those subjects on which the epigram thrives, Other 
anys treat of Rugenics, of the Jews in Europe, of what 
he calls Sociography, and of the pacifist tendencies of 
primitive communities. The exsay on the Distribution 
of Work between the Sexes among Primitives illustrates 
his careful method of assembling and analyzing the 
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material of field-workers, Most of the casays have been 
reprinted from German and Duteh scientific journals: 
a fow are printed for the first time. The book is 


Pleasantly got up but lacks an index, 
A. B, ¥. DREW. 


A Decade of Progress in Eugenics: Scientific Papers 
: of the third International Congress of Eugenics, 
§§ held at American Museum of National 
History, New York, 1832. Faltimore > Williams 
Wilkins, 1934. xii +531 pp., plates, portraits. 

This book is a collection of the papers read at the 
Third International Congress of Eugenics, hekl at the 
American Museum of Natural History in August, 1932. 

It contains an introduction explaining the origin of 
the Congress in relation to the International Federation 
of Eugenio Organizations; and papers illustrating 
“study of agencies under social control which may 
“improve or impair the racial qualities of future 
“ gonerations, either physically or mentally"; problema 
és diverse as the control of immigration and a test for 
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inheritance of musical capacity; studies of differential 
birth-rates, of the inheritance of diseases, of mental 
defect, of blood-groupsa; and of the basis of genetics. 
For students and practical workers thero is a section on 
stundard anthropometric measurement, 

_ ‘The address by Professor Corrado Gini, as head of the 
Italian delegation, affirms the necessity for statistical 
bates in all cugenie investigntions., 

A chapter ie devoted to the measures taken in different 
countries for the encouragement of Eugenics. Readers 
will recognize, under the tith: * Darwin and Pearson's 
‘ Institute" (p. 358), the two separate organizations, the 
popular Eugenics Society, and the Galton Laboratory 
for Natio Eugenics, in the University of London, 
both founded by Francia Galton. 

A collection of this kind should surely have included a 
paper on elementary statistica, but, taken altogether, 
this is a most useful collection, suggesting lines of thought 
to be more fully investigated, Tho critical studont 
will find special value in the papers which give full 
refercnoees to original work. M. N. KARR. 


GENERAL. 


The Origin of the Indo-European Races and 
Peoples. Sy V. Chockalingam Pillai. Vol. Ff. 

GB Patamcottah, 1935. xexii +936 pp. Price £2 2». 
"The writer finds the clue to his problem in epic 
tradition of age-long feud between two racea: the 
totemic tithe of one m Bull, the second is of dual build, 
composed of Wolf and Horse and conveniently labelled 
Merk. But there is a powerful solvent, Snake, which 


makes it difficult (aa the reader will find) to differentinte 
the three ingredients in the hybrid blend. ‘* Epos," he 
thinks (pp. 43—4), shows that the Indo-European * home * 
wae in the Gondwana Continent, and that tha wre 
submerged about 5500 8.c. What happened then? 
The problem, as he says, is of world-wide importance, 
and this is only Vol. I of his treatise, dealing with 
aeelic, British, and Teutonic * Epos," J... M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Stone Age Cultures of Ugarda. ((//. Max, 


1936, 53). 
6/ In a few quarters some surprise has been expressed 
that I have not commented upon Mr. T. P. 
O'Brien's interesting article entitled ‘Notes on the 
‘Stone Ago Cultures of Uganda." 
that I have been fully occupied with important matters 
that have littl or no bearing on tho Stone Age, and 
another is that I mislail the issue of Maw for March, 
1036, containing the article mentioned. 

Although all the types of articles figured and referred 
to by Mr. O'Brien (as well as many others) had long been 
known in Uganda when the African Prehistoric Research 
Expedition commenced ita work in thia Protectorate 
nearly two and a half yours ago, it falls to the credit of 
Mr. O'Brien to figure and name many of them for tho 
first time; and while I agree with much that he has 
written im his article on this subject, there remain some 
Pypee at which we appear to be at variance; but as 

. O'Brien points out, his view is simply preliminary. 

I to the view that Air, O'Brien ia right when 
he claims that the Oldowan tools (so far as Uganda is 
concerned at any rate) were generally made on blocks of 
stone rather than on pebbles; and I may add that I 
doubt whether the Kafuan wos truly ancestral to the 

Mr. O'Brien suggests that the flake implements he 
has name! *Cromerian’ belong to the dry period 
between Plovial [ and Pluvial Wl. Again I agree, 
except that IT think it belonged to the very end of the 
Interpluvial andor to the beginning of Pluvial IT. 

In the taluses referred to, these tools are mixed with 
younger easeemblages which include Chellean anid 
Achrulean, and a good many years ago now I obtained a 
fing twisted quartz ovate from them. In one place, 
however, three rubble and boulder beds appear at the 
hase of Pluvial [] (or so [ read the succession), and in 


[ 


One reason for this is 


thease the * Cromerian * occurs in the * pure " (unmixed) 
state. 

I would not say that the Chellean does not oocur 
widely in Uganda, but rather that its development. ix 
genermly poor. Chellean and proto-Chellean tools can be 
found in association with ancient gravels as far north as 
Weet Madi on the Sudan border, and the evidence of the 
taluees already referred to, together with the mixed 
assemblages of contemporancous and derived tools to be 
gcen im a really large collection from the M-horizon 
sugpesets local transition from Chellean to Acheulean, 
The apparent break at the Neongezi exposures ia duc 
to the physiographic conditions that prevailed there 
during the time of deposition of the deposita of the 
100 foot y hcatiese poe pita sunk nearer the hills 
appear to be more enlightenimg in this regard. 

Accormling to Mr. O'Brien the N-horizon (which he 
waa the firat to name) is * a good deal higher up than the 
*M.' Except in certain pits which were filled in long 
before Mr. O'Brien and his expedition came to the 
country, this, so far as my Beles ocs is not trae, 
Wf Mr. O'Bnen is speaking spatially, The separation is 
often non-existent (as it was in the case of my original M) 
and is seldom more than «a foot or two, and while it is 
true that many remarkably crude tools appear in the N, 
it also contains some of extremely fine workmanship 
and symmetry. These tend to be very large: but 
relatively small tools are also present. 

The O-horizon (Mr. O'Brien's nomenclature again) ix 
something of a puzzle to me. It is described as a 
“ well-marked tmplementiferous rubble . . Inter. 
“ ealated betworn more or leas stoneless lake sediments,” 
Personally Ido not know it. So far as my knowledge 
goes there is no rubble between the N-horizon and the 
top of the 100 foot +. terrace; there is, however,, a 
widely distnibuted red horizon, variously emphasized, 
between the N and the top of the terrace: it appears to 
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be completely firme from tools; it is true, however, that 
where, 04 in certain interesting washouts, it forma at the 
t time a temporary surface it is characteriatically 
ittered with post-N-M tools; but this is because its 
rugged. scoria-like surface acta in the manner of the 
cepocially pre 1 bottom of a sluice box and collecta 
all but the lighter and emaller material which is washed 
away during the rains, Ti this red zone (if one may Bo 
describe it) ia indeed O'Brien's O-horizon, then I cannot 
agree that ‘there can be no doubt "the Tumbian occurs 
there, [-would say that so far aa my expermnce goes, 
it definitely des not. 

As to the Tumbian (as identified by O'Brien), I found 
axing tools of this culture in sifu about five years ago, 
They were obtained from two pits sunk in the 100 foot + 
terrace between 6 and [0 fect from the top, but mot 
from any definite horizon. Tshowed them to Dr, Leakey 
at Apis Rock, on our way to Oldoway in 1932, and I 
ventured to suggest that they might be classed as 
Still-Bay or proto-Still-Bay, Leakey, however, did not 
agres; he expressed the opinion that they were highly 
developed forme evolved from the Acheulean. 1 have 
no doubt he was right. 

Lately I have recovered from the M-hormon a specimen 
which I can hardly doubt is a proto- or carly-Tumbian 
tool, and another from a bed about a mile distant, which 
[ take to be of the same age; while from the N I have 
extracted what nppeirs bo he a aim ple form of tranchet. 
These toola will later be sent to Mr, O'Brien, because the 
ongin of the Uganda Tumbian is his particular study, 
and I have no wish to encroach upon it. They are 
withheld at the moment only for the purpose of showing 
them to Professor van Riot Lowe, who will visit Uganda 
shortly. | 

The Levalloi culture, or at any rate a core culture 
strongly recalling the Levalloia, is of very early ongm 
in Uganda; it seema to have been well in its stride by 
M-horzen times. 

Lastly, may Tsay that Mr, O'Brien's reference to the 
* 150-200 foot ' gravels of the top terrace of the Kagera 
ig not understood. The top terrace (neglecting higher, 
lateritimed valley fillings, preaumably of Pliocene age) 
is the 270 foot approximately. I[t is well and distinctly 
separated from the 200 foot =. terrace, But it existe 
to-day only as scattered remnants. E. J. WAYLAND. 


Oryx and Ibex as Cult Animals in Arabia. (/°/. Max, 


aay, 6.) 

63 Sim,—In « recent work on the Sahara and 

Sudan," some reasons have been suggested for 
believing that much of the pre-Islamic culture of the 
Sahara came ultimately from Arabia or beyond. The 
reasoning on which that suggestion i# based is largely 
concerned with the cultural significance of the ‘ oryx * 
in the Sahara to-day, in the Sudan of Meroitic times, 
and in ancient Arabia. 

In Max, 1037, 6, there appears an interesting motier 
concerming Jher Hunters in the Halromant, andl the 
character of the *ibex * as sacred to Athtar among 
the ancient South Arabians. 

Major Jarvis, in “ Yesterday and To-day in Sinai,” 
p. 201, speaks of “‘the extinction of the bigger andl 
“ heavier antelopes, and the oryx, which still exits im 
“Trans Jordan and the Hejas, and waa... to be 
* found in considerable numbers in Sinai also.” 

It seema more than probable that though the * ibex 
and ite horns may have become a kind of ‘under-study” 
for the ‘oryx.’ as the latter became searce im the 
plains, yet the orginal cult annmal of Ishtar, the mother- 
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goddess, amt her counterpart the male-god, Athtar, 
was the ‘oryx,’ not the *thex ‘:- or, alternatively. 
that the * ibex," as Baal of the mountains, was analogous: 
to the ‘oryx' as Baal of the plains. In either case it 
aseme evident that Aud or Wadd, the Minwan god whose 
name meant ‘love,’ waa derived from the Mother 
Goddess. of ‘love’ in the same way a¢ was the male 
deity, Athtar; and that ‘El Amt’ or ° El Armd,’ 
the earliest traceable Arabo-African nume for the 
‘oryx,’ must have been dorived from the Minwan god 
name Wadd or El And, whence Lamta as a name for the 
Tuareg, from their shield (Jam!) made of * oryx " skin. 
Cypris. H. Ki: FALMER. 


Sin,—The possibility that the dance of the Ibex 
69 hunters in the Hadhramaut may be a poagreate 

survival, as suggested by W. H. Ingrams, w, 
intlecd, intereating in view of the fact that Yexicdia, near 
Ba'adri, Kurds at Aqra in northern Iraq, and [ran 
living at Meyhir between Isfahan and Shiraz, affix ibex 
horna and skulla to buildings. The ibex (Capra mgagne) 
symbolizes strength ancl plysical encurance, and the 
horns am decorative in form as well as symbolic in 
character. Camel skulls aro used as scarecrows by 
Kish Arabs of the Hilla fiwa in Central Iraq (see 
Antiquity, June, 1936, p. 223). 

Hans Helfritz aleo reports the custom of fixing horns 
to buildings in the country between the Hadhramaut ancl 
Yomen (see Antupurty, December . 1036, p. 475, ane 
PL. Vj). 0. G. 8. Crawford (Antiquity, Beptomber 1935, 
p. 356, and Plate) observed sheep skulls on garden: 
walls in Cyprus, and in a tall pine about two and one-half 
iniles weet of Kerynia. He also records the use of skulls 
as #cearecrows at Eshery, near Sukhum, Abkhazia, 
U.8.8.R. 

In 1928, while riding in the jasirah between Kush and 
the ‘Tigris River, I aaw several gazelle. Dismounting, | 
raised my rifle, but was prevented from firing by one of 
the Arab guides who kept mpcating the phrase sara 
(forbidden), which often has a sacred connotation. He 
asemed perturbed and pointed to the gazelle tattoond 
on his inner right forearm. During the course of my 
anthropometric survey of the Arabs of Central Iraq 
(ef. Field Mua, Not. Hist. Anthr. Mem., IV, 455, 
Chieago, 1035) I recorded 71 individuals out of 308 who 
had gazelles tattooed on ther night forearma. Further 

estioning regarding the purpose and meaning of thes 
dala revealed that this design, tattooed by some 
wandering gypsy woman (kaulia), was purely decorative 
and thus had no modern significance. | = 

In view of the suggestions of Robertson-Smith, this 
may wihly be «a form of degenerated totemvam. — Tt 
would be interesting to have information concerning 
other special rituals suggestive of animism or tobemism 
among the peoples of south-weeterm Asia. Ss 
HENRY FIELD. 










CA ioage, 

University of Edi : Tweedie Exploration 
Fellowship in logy and Anthropology. 

70 This Fellowship is awarded for archmological, 


ethnological, sociological, or linguistic oxplora- 
tion and research in the less-known regions of Asia and 
Northern Africa. The emoluments aro about £200 per 


minum for two years, with a posible extension. Can- 
didates must submit a detailed project of investigation, 
and satisfactory evidence of their experience of such 


work and their capacity to undertake tho partic 
with other emoluments having a similar object. It is 
open in June, 1937, Applications should be made to, 
the Secretary to the University of Edinburgh by 
12th Alay. : 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Pacific : Technology. | | With Plate D. Lazarus: Beasley. 
LIVE BAIT FISHING IN ONTONG JAVA. By JD. M. Lazarus of Levenewwa, Ontong Java: with 
additional notes by H. fr. Beasley. | 
71 This method of fishing for Bonito and other surface feeding fish—called in Ontong Java 

# £ #e’e—was originally introduced from the Mortlock Group by a native named Simmie 
who 1s still resident at Lewenenwa. It is carried out only in fine weather, and the fish caught are of 
three or four kinds, Bonito, called Halema by Simmie, but He-pa by the local people; secondly a 
kind of mackerel He-abo and occasionally a few Makabo along the reef-edge on the return journey home. 
Also from time to time Hung-a-mear weighing up to six or eight pounds may be hooked. However, 
Halema and He-abo are the species preferred, | 

The preparation for an /-se'e expedition is elaborate as will be seen by the following account, 
as witnessed by Mr. Lazarus. The canoe ised was of a small type. Plate D, 1, called Pau-paw and 
the crew on this occasion consisted of four natives, a small boy and the writer. The equipment was 
composed of ten long bamboo rods, He-makila, five shorter ones and five sticks about 2 ft. long also 
used as raxls; a coconut leaf basket, § ft. long by 1 ft. deep, with a rounded bottom and the top 
stayed out with sticks for holding the live bait was partly submerged. Some shell hooks Kiri-kawa, 
were taken as well as those of the ordinary type with the barb filed off so as to save time in 
unhooking, an important factor with so transient a quarry. Further a white calico bag Moisie, 6 ft. 
by 3 ft., having the top and bottom left open, furnished with two ropes, Longu, 58-60 ft. long, made 
of bush vines on which are twisted coconut leaves with their points projecting; this is required to 
catch the live bait. 

It was during a period of calm weather that Hosivi, the headman of a canoe named Kawa, asked 
Mr. Lazarus if he would like to Haele, FE se'e (‘go live bait fishing’) and receiving his acceptance 
myvited him to assist in the preparations. Hosivi, three natives and himself then set out along the 
beach for about a mile where two of the natives were sent into the bush, one to get the bush vines 
and the other the palm leaves. On their return all joined in the removal of the midribs, leaving only 
sufficient fibre to twist the leaves round the vines, thus forming two ropes, longu ; one was finished 
as a loop and the other. with a cross stick so that the two might be easily joined. The fronds, when 
tied to the ropes, were left projecting, so as to have a sweeping effect when dragging for bait. The 
finished ropes were then taken to the reef edge and with stone sinkers attached were left for three 

ya when they became water logged and sank. 

The headman then invited Mr. Lazarus to his house for attaching the lines to the rods. To the 
longer ones the ordinary hooks were fixed with the barbs removed, several to each rod, the lines of 
sufficient length to allow of being caught up under the handle so as to permit of a second line being 
brought quickly into play should the first be taken by a shark, Kamonga. To the shorter rods were 
attached the shell hooks, Airitava, as well as some of the ordinary ones, whereas to the very short 
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ones shell hooks only were attached varying in size 
as necessary for either Halema (Bonito) or Heabo. 
Piate D, 2. 

Early the following morning the gear having 
been stowed on the outrigger Hac-ama, the party 
set out for the reef where they picked up the 
Longu which (it will be recalled) had been left 
soaking on the water. The tide was then low 
and the water about ten feet deep so that it was 
possible to drag the bottom with the Longu and 
gather «a number of small fry Hae-ali-i, which 
were transferred from the Moisie (calico bag 
attached between the two ropes) into the basket 
partly submerged amidship; any Pavra, a fish 
with poison barbs, were discarded. 

The party arranged themselves in the following 
order, one native aft to steer, Mr. Lazarus, 
Hosivi (the headman) followed by the live bait 
basket, the small boy, and lastly another native 
in the bows, The canoe then proceeded outside 
the reef, where Mr. Lazarus was instructed in the 
rules of conduct for such an occasion, which 
included abstinence from talking, smoking and 
the throwing of anything overboard, all of which 
he carefully complied with to the satisfaction of 
the natives, 

On sighting certain birds near the surface of the 
water Hosivi gave a sharp order and all paddled 
fast, he then put on diving goggles and peered into 
the water. Seeing the Bonito below he commenced 
throwing out live bait, one or two at a time and 
calling’on his Aipwa (in this case the spirit of his 
father) to make the fish bite. Baiting a hand-line 
he threw it out with immediate success, which was 
at once followed by the shattering impact of a 
shark against the side of the canoe just as the 
Bonito waa hauled inboard, The shark, which was 
14-16 ft. long had missed his quarry, but in spite 
of Hosivi's incantations to his Kipua succeeded 
the next time. 

As there were by now from ten to twenty sharks 
of all sizes round the canoe, Hosivi decided that 


NOTES ON THE FISHING APPLIANCES FROM 
7? The above firsthand account of Bonito 

© fishing at Ontong Java affords a number of 
interesting details on a subject rarely touched on 
by field workers. Since fish is an important 
article of diet in the majority of Pacific com- 
munities, the process of their capture has over a 
long period become hedged about with observances 
and restrictions; hence the tabu on talking, 
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his Aipua was not in favour of Bonito fishing, so, 
sighting some more birds, we paddled off in 
search of Heabo. After more searching in the 
water with the diving goggles, live bait was again 
thrown out and this time followed by the use of a 
long rod, which was immediately successful in 
landing a Heabo. Hosivi then called out Aorrea 
(* good ’) upon which all took up rods and started 
fishing with live bait. ‘The small boy continued 
to throw out the bait and as the Heabo darted 
about and came closer to the canoe, Hosivi 
changed to a shorter rod and all followed suit. 
Later using the same rod, but a small hook 
unbaited, he drew it along the surface of the 
water with equal success. He then tried one of 
the shortest rods, but although practically 
successful gave it up on the grounds that the fish 
were not biting sufficiently well. It occurs some- 
times that the fish will actually take the bait from 
the hands, so voracious are they. 

After fishing for some time, the canoe pulled 
for the passage in the reef, where, lifting the tabu 
on talking and smoking, Hosivi gave a demon- 
stration of the catching of Makabo. No live bait 
was used except on one small hook which was 
thrown out against the tide so that it would have 
sunk by the time it could have drifted level with 
the canoe, Having caught three of these fish, the 
party, one of whom was from Ako, landed on that 
island to obtain coconuts for drink which would 
otherwise have been fabw (fapu) unless a payment 
of fish was afterwards sent to the chief. 

Qn returning to Leueneuwa the fish—40 in all 
and considered a fair cateh—were carried to the 
house of the owner of the basket—the Bonito first 
—and all laid across the bearers’ arms, which were 
first wrapped with a portion of one of the centre 
jeaves of a coconut palm. Hosivi shared them out 
to everyone, including the owner of the house; the 
women then carried them to the recipients’ houses, 
which in the case of one individual was the house 


of his prospective wife. 


ONTONG JAVA. By H. G. Beasley. 


smoking and throwing things overboard, and the 
headman’s invocation to his father's spirit for 
BUCOESS. 

It becomes apparent that the bonito swim in 
shoals attracted by the smaller fish, whilst the 
sharks follow the bonito; all take each other with 
great voracity and venture right up to the side 
of the canoe, the bonito at times actually taking 
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the bait from the hand. In other parts of the 
Pacific, bonito are taken with the spinner bait 
only, and no mention of live bait has occurred as 
far as my knowledge serves. As this method 
is recorded as having been introduced in 
recent times from the Mortlock Group 1t may 
be considered as a Micronisian introduction and 
net known therefore to occur in other parts of 
the Pacific. 

Since Variations occur in more or less detail 
hetween the bonito hooks from vanous groups it is 
possible to arrive at some interesting compatisons, 
The four hooks contained in the wooden pot, 
Plate D, 3, are reproduced in Plate D, 2p, Ate-ka- 
wa or Hep-pa. Each measure from 3}° to 44° 
(8-3 om. to 10-7 em.). and is provided with a 
strong thick twisted line, Hoo-wa, 19 ft. long and 
of neat workmanship, having the ends tapering m 
the approved Polynesian style. The fibre would 
seem to be either banana or hibiscus which is 
attached by the usual Polynesian method, being 
carried down the inner side of the pearl shank 
direct to the turtle-shell barb. The great length 
of these lines would indicate that no other lines 
are attached to them, and that the bonito, 
Ha-ack-oo, are caught within twenty feet of the 
canoe, All the four hooks are strongly made, but 
lack somewhat the fine finish of those found further 
east, All are constructed in exactly the same way. 
and were probably made by the same hand. The 
barbs are of strong turtle-shell, with the edges 
neatly rounded off, and drilled with holes worked 
from each side, all being provided with human hair 
hackles. A point of interest is the oceurrence—on 
one hook only—of a small wedge driven up between 
the barb and shank lashings; these wedges, 
together with other features all connect up with 
similar type-features from the Ellis Group, and 
occur nowhere else. 

The occurrence of the close association of these 
heoks from two distinct localities raises the 
interesting question of migration, for it is obvious 
that similar types agreeing even in small details 
must have a common source of origin. The 
question of the origin of the Ontong Javanese has 
been dealt with by several recent writers, whose 
findings seem definitely to place the original influx 
as coming from the Carolines, an outstanding fact 
foreseen in the occurrence of the loom, as well 
a5 in cranial measurements. Weighing up the 
evidence it becomes clear that Ontong Java has 
experienced more than one culture influx, and 
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from several distinct and far-oway localities- 
Thilenius as far back as 1902 (Aithnographische 
Ergebnisse aus Melanesien, Theil. [. Halle, 1902) 
published an exhaustive memoir of the origin of 
the peoples of the outlying Melanesian Islands 
where Polynesian culture-elements were in evi- 
dence. This memoir is accompanied by an 
excellent chart showing connexions with the 
following islands :—Nuguria in the Feacl Group, 
Bismarck Archipelago, Bonape, The Tokelaus, 
Nukufetau, Ellis Group, Vayau, Tonga, Rotuma 
and Tongatabu; seven very distinct localities 
separated by some hundreds of miles of sea. Very 
obviously these culture-elements have been 
introduced at different intervals and over a long 
period. Most would be chance arrivals by storm- 
blown canoes, fortunate indeed to find shelter 
among a people of their own race and speaking a 
similar language. The few survivors of one such 
eanoe wotld have little difficulty in introducing 
new methods and customs among such a small 
population as Ontong Java is capable of sup- 
porting. It would seem, however, that the native 
names for the hooks have been adopted from the 
aource of ther ongin, since in the Ellis Group such 
a bonito hook would be known as bawanga : the 
prefix 6a or pa being common in Polynesia for such 
objects, and also occurring in the local name of 
hep-put. 

The three smaller shell turtle hooks He-mang-r, 
Plate D, 24, are modern reproductions of the old 
form, since none now'exist on Ontong Java. In 
spite of their being modern, they are carefully cut 
out of a plate of turtle-shell and would be just as 
serviceable as were the old ones: two have 
pronounced in-turning barbs such as are found on 
the large wooden Ellis types; the third is roughly 
a segment of an oval and therefore does not seem 
very practicable. The short snoods are of 
twisted hibiscus. 

To the best of my knowledge these do not quite 
resemble any other hooks from the Pacific, either 
in form or material. That on the right connects 
up in shape with the pal hooks of the Ellis Group, 
which however are of wood and may measure a 
foot in length, whilst that on the left represents a 
form entirely new in the Pacific. They measure 
approximately 2° (6-1 ems.) in length, 

In Plate D, 3, is another interesting item of the 
equipment, a domed wooden box koo-au on four 
short legs. These boxes are no longer in use, and 
the specimen illustrated was obtained from the 
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ee present chief Makaite, who had retained it as an through the lugs of which there are four. When 
; | heirloom. The box has been laboriously dug out the hooks and lines are packed inside, the pot is 

~ of the solid, whilst the top consists of half a full and some attention is required to put the 

: coconut shell secured by senit cord passing lid on. 

; THE STATUS OF PITHECANTHROPUS. By Professor W. E. Le Gros Clark, FRS., Department 

: of Human Anatomy, Oxford, 


7, 73 In a communication to Maw (1937, 1) on 

the fossil skulls recently discovered in 
Java and Pithecanthropus erectus, Professor 
Dubois states as a proposition that ‘“ Pithe- 
“canthyopus was not a man but a gigantic 
‘genus allied to the Gibbons.” He thus 
revives an opinion originally put forward by 
some German anthropologists at a time when 
this fossil was first engaging attention, an 
opinion which has met with progressively less 
support as the fragmentary remains have been 
more closely analysed and compared with 
other, more recently discovered, types of 
palwanthropic man. 

Dubois’ communication represents a general 
summary of a series of short papers which have 
appeared during the past few years in Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Academy of Amsterdam. 
It is of some importance to review the evidence 

=e . which he puts forward in support of his con- 

- tention, and to attempt to assess its validity. 
In The evidence depends on the skull and endo- 
cranial capacity, the architecture of the femur, 
=. and a fragment of lower jaw. 

: It is on the endocranial cast that Dubois 
relies mainly for the truth of his proposition, 
for he makes the following very remarkable 
statement— The strongest evidence of the 
“ Gibbon-like appearance of Pithecanthropus— 
“is that given by the volume of the cerebrum. 
“This is exactly twice that of an imaginary 
“siamang gibbon with the body weight of 
“ Pithecanthropus, as computed from the chief 
‘dimensions of the femora.” It must be 
admitted that this sentence hardly seems to 
make sense, for such an outstanding contrast 
in cerebral development would at first sight 
zeom to demonstrate that Pithecanthropua must 
be quite far removed from the gibbons in its 





oi evolutionary status. But it appears that Dubois 
a1" has discovered that the brain, in its phylogenetic 
‘= development, grows discontinuously by doubling 








its size at each stage, the result of a simultaneous 
division of all the nerve cells. The evidence for 
this startling conception is put forward in a 
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paper published in 1935,! and consists of what 
must be regarded as quite inadequate observa- 
tions on the relative brain weight in a few 
related groups of mammals. But even if this 
thesis rested on sound evidence, it would provide 
no grounds for inferring kinship between two 
animals because their cerebral development is 
different. Dubois records that the cerebral 
volume of the miocene Procamelus is half that 
of the present-day llama, and that the same 
relation is shown between the shrew and the 
mole. It does not follow from this that the 
llama belongs to the genus Procamelus, or that 
a mole is a shrew. Yet it is precisely this type 
of reasoning which has led Dubois to assert that 
Pithecanthropus is allied to the gibbons and is 
not human. 

The endocranial capacity of Pithecanthropus 
is estimated by Dubois to be 900 cc. Other 
estimates are MeGregor® 940 ce., Weidenreich® 
90) cc., and Weinert* 1,000 ce., while Kappers 
seems to think it may have been as high as 
1,030 cc. We may assume for the moment 
that the capacity lies somewhere between 000 
and 1,000 ec. With this should be compared 
the endocranial capacity of Sinanthropus skull I, 
which is estimated by Weidenreich to be 915 ce. 
Yet Dubois, while maintaining that Pithe- 
canthropus is a giant gibbon, is equally insistent 
that Sinanthropus is Homo sapiens! We may 
note that, in endocranial capacity, Pithe- 
canthropus even comes within the range of 
variation of modern man. A brain of a mentally 
normal individual has been reported by Hechat* 
as weighing only 788 grams. Assuming, with 





1 Dubois E. Pro. A. Ak. Wetenach, Amsterdam, 
Vol. 38, p. G78. (1935). 

? McGregor, J. H.: Natural History. Vol. 25, No, 6 
(1925), p. d44. 

7 Wedenreith, F. : Paleontologia Sinica. Series D, 
Vol. 7 (1936). 

‘Weinert, H,: Zewechr. f. dnat,u. Entwiehl, Bal. 47, 
Hoeft 3 and 4 (1928). 

* Kappers, C. U., A.: Proc, Kon. Akad. ov. Wetenscih, 
Amaterdam. Vol, 32, No. 2 (1929). 

* Hochst, B.: Arch. f. Peychiat. Vol. 97 (19321. 
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ay 's Kappers, that the brain volume is 0] per cent. the definition of an unfinished, imperfect; species, : % 
Te of the endocranial capacity, and that the and, indeed, seems to question the whole con- 2S 
tere specific gravity of the brain substance is about ception of evolution. Actually there is every sv 
a. reason to believe that in many groupsof Primates et) 


ius 1-04, this individual must have had an endo- 


cranial capacity of about 333 ec. 

This is, of course, an exceptional case, but 
certainly an endocranial capacity of 1,000 cc. 
is well within the limits of normal variation 


os modern man. Apart from the gross 
size, however, there are a number of 


features to be noted in the endocranial cast of 
Pithecanthropus which indicate a human status. 
For instance, the convolutional pattern of the 
frontal lobes, so far as it can be discerned by 
impressions on the endocranial cast, 1s con- 
siderably more complex than in the brains of 
the anthropoid apes, and as Kappers’ has noted, 
by the extremely simple fissuration of its brain, 
Hylobates is farther removed than any other 
anthropoid ape from Pithecanthropus. Again, 
even allowing for the maximum development 
of the sensory receptive areas of the cortex, 
the highest functional levels of the cortex as 
represented by the so-called “* association areas “ 
must have been incomparably more extensive 
in Pithecanthropus than inthe anthropomorphous 
apes, The expansion of these areas can only 
be related to the development of mental attain- 
ments which are distinctive of the Hominid, 
particularly in regard to the local hypertrophy 
of the posterior part of the temporal lobe to 
which the late Sir Grafton Elliot Smith drew 
attention several years ago. Another point 
om which this eminent anatomist laid emphasis 
is the marked asymmetry of the occipital poles, 
a character which, it seems, only reaches such 
a degree of development in the human brain. 
The characters of the femur which Dubois 
takes to indicate the gibbon status of Pithe- 
canthropus are open to serious question. He 
seems to be prejudiced against the view that 
the Trinil femur is human because it implies 
“that the frame of man reached its perfection 
“for pedal progression long before his brain 
‘attained its present complex structure " and 
this can hardly be so because “ modern biology 


“does not admit as possible the existence of 


“any unfinished, imperfect species.” The 
validity of this statement sia depends on 
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1920), p. 294. 
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the limbs acquired their final structure and 
proportions long before other parts of the body 
such as the brain, skull and teeth. The few 
fragmentary remains of limb bones of Sinan- 
thropus indicate that this fossil hominid 
possessed limbs closely similar to those of Homo 
sapiens, in spite of the primitive characters of 
the brain and skull. The early lemurs of the 
Eocene (as represented by Notharctus) had 
developed a limb structure ecasentially com- 
parable with that of modern lemurs, though 
the skull and dentition were still remarkably 
generalized. Similarly, the paleontological 
record of the Tarsioids shows that the specialized 
features of the hind-limb preceded in evolution 
many of the later specialisations of the skull 
and teeth, Every paleontologist is aware that 
the evolutionary development of different parts 
of the body often proceeds at different velocities. 
Dubois lays great emphasis on the bony archi- 
tecture of the shaft of the lower end of the 
fragments of femora which he attributes to 
Pithecanthropus, and infers from this, aa also 
from some indefinite markings for the ligaments 
of the knee joint and the contour of the lower 
end of the bone, that Pithecanthropus had thigh 
muscles developed for arboreal life, and a knee 
joint that allowed a considerable freedom of 
movement. It is difficult to asseas the signifi- 
cance of these conclusions since the evidence 
for them is not systematically put forward or 
adequately documented. In his original paper 
dealing with these features, Dubois’ states (in 
rather vague terms) that the bony architecture 
of the femoral shaft in the anthropoid apes 
(ineluding the gibbon) is somewhat similar to 
that of Pithecanthropus, but that the condition 
“is as much different from the condition in 
* Pithecanthropus as from that in Man.” It is 
difficult to understand why, therefore, Dubois 
implies (in his last paper in Man) that the bony 
architecture of the femur of Pithecanthropus 
“furnishes proof of its close affinity with the 
“gibbon.” The arboreal habits which are 
believed to be related to other characters of 
the femur, also, have not been proved con- 
clusively, and it seems doubtful whether many 


* Dubois, E.: Ic, Vol. 35 (1932), p. 716. 
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authorities will be prepared to go even so far 
a8 Dubois when he states that “ of course, these 
“more or less exactly described functions are 
“ only probabilities." Tn a recent comparative 
study of the long axes of the femur in man and 
the anthropoid apes, Walmsley" concludes that 
in regard to the position of the load line, that 
is to say, in “the position of the bone as a 
“functioning structure, as has often ° been 
“ pointed out of its other characters, the Trinil 
“femur is fully modern.” He further notes 
that although in the relative lengths of the 
comiyles and the convexity of the popliteal 
surface (on which Dubois lays such stress) it 
“diverges towards the gibbon " it does not do 
#0 “more then some mocern femora do.” 
The evidence of the lower jaw fragment from 
Kedung Brubus is so questionable that it 
hardly deserves serious consideration. The 
fragment was discovered 24 miles from the 
locus of the Trini! calvarium, and it thus seems 
rather hazardous in the firat place to associate 
it with Pithecanthropus, In any case the frag- 
ment is very small, confined to a triangular 
portion of bone from the chin region. According 
to McGregor, it indicates that the premolar 
and canine teeth were small and man-like, while 
the chin was practically vertical “ somewhat like 
the Neanderthal chin.’ Certainly there is 
nothing here to justify the identification of the 
fragment as part of a gibbon’s jaw. Finally, 
Dubois arrives at the remarkable conclusion 
that “the extensive depression for the anterior 
“ attachment of the digastric muscle shows that 
* Pithecanthropus was devoid of the human 
“power of speech.’ In this connexion it may 
only be noted that the action of the digastric 
muscle is not particularly concerned in fonctions 
of speech, and even if it were, evidence showing 
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STONE AGE SITES IN NORTHERN RHODESIA. 
Ti The following is « short account of three 
' discoveries of stone implements in the 
Lundaxi District of Northern Rhodesia. The first 
two were found by myself and Mr. D. Gordon 
Lancaster, Elephant Control Officer for the 
Eastern Province, The credit for the discovery 
of the third is entirely due to Mr. Lancaster. 
Visnea Forest —This site is that of a so-called 
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its high degree of development might surely be 
taken to indicate a rather unusual loquacity ! 
The most outstanding feature in the evolu- 
tionary development of Man from his simian 
precursors is undoubtedly the progressive ex- 
pansion and elaboration of the cerebrum. It 
is, therefore, to this structure that attention 
must first be turned in order to assess the 
evolutionary status of fossil anthropomorphs 
Whose position in the phylogenetic scale is un- 
certain. In the degree of its cerebral growth. 
Pithecanthropus had attained definitely to o 
human level of development. This conclusion, 
moreover, is supported by the evidence of the 
major characters of the femur and by important 
dental characters. The similarity of the Pithe- 
cinthropys calvarium and endocranial cast to 
those of Sinanthropus is so close that they can 
be argued with some reason to be the remains 
of a common genus of primitive man. Even if 
such an interpretation should, with further 
discoveries, prove incorrect, it remains incredible 
that the one could be accepted as a gibbon, and 
the other as a representative of Homo sapiens. 


Addendum. Since the above was written, 
reports by Weidenreich have appeared in Nature 
(15 Febrnary, 1997, p. 269) and the Times (18 
February. 1937, p. 15) on the discovery of further 
axulls of Sinanthropws. This unique collection of 
fossil material finally demonstrates that the 
differences between the calvaria of Sinanthropus 
and /ithecanthropus are too small to provide 
reasonable grounds for insisting on a generic 
distinction. The slight differences in the swpra- 
orbital region may only be due to the relative 
development of the frontal air sinuses. The 
variation in endocranial capacity in adult forms 
of Sinanthropes ranges from S50 cc, to 1200 ce., so 
that, in respect of brain volume, Pithecanthropus 
is by nO means unique. 


MacCrae and Lancaster. 
By FB. Mact rae and D. Gordon Lancaster. 
petrified forest. The remains of the petrified trees 
are, however, very fragmentary and none of theni 
is more than 18 inches or 2 feet long. All the 
pieces are found lying on the surface of the 
ground. There is permanent water at one point 
in the bed of the Viziwa stream. The petrified 
wood is of a flinty nature and within living 
memory natives used to come to the forest to 
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obtain the stone for gun Hints. The implements 
are a queer collection. Seven tools made on 
flakes, two end scrapers on blades of a definitely 
Upper Paleolithic type and six implements 
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SKETCH MAF OF LUNDAZI DISTRICT AND frs 
SEIGHROWRAOOD, 


Scale one inch equals abow! 75 miles, 


employing a core technique. Of these last six, 
five are definitely of Lower Paleolithic type. Of 
course, the fact that they were found in close 
proximity does not mean that they all belong to 
the same period, but it is remarkable that they 
should all turn up in 80 small a space. Patination 
ia not much help, for it would appear to be 
taking place rapidly at the present time; one 
implement that was half buried in soil shows two 
quite distinct surfaces, There is one well-used 
hammer stone. 

The artifacts were all found on an out-crop of 
quartzite gravel not much more than 15 feet 
square, Similar out-crops occur in the neighbour- 
howl, but though examined carefully they 
yielded no worked stones; all the specimens 
found came from the one small area. The 
material used! varies from a rather coarse and 
opaque white quartzite through shades of grey 
and brown to a chocolate-coloured stone which 
is more a chert than a pure quartz. All show 
# Certain amount of patination. 

There are also three portions of petrified woud 
that show signe of human work. One displays an 
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excellent bulb of percussion; another, from its 
shape, would seem to belong to the era of gun- 
flints: but the third, which I illustrate. might 
very well belong to a more remote period. The 
obviously worked portion does not, however, 
display any patination. On the other hand the 
specimen which J take to be an imperfect gun- 
flint shows patination on ite surface. 

Mtunga Rock-Sheller—This shelter lies half a 
mile from Mtunga village and about 35 miles 
south-east of Viziwa, The rock in which the 
shelter is situated is a soft sandstone and much 
of it would seem to have been eroded in recent 
times. The shelter is of no great depth and 
an good deal of the deposits from the site are 
probably seattered on the slope of the hill at the 
foot of the cliff. 

Two specimens were picked up on the surface 
outside the shelter. One is a piece of grey chert 
and shows ample evidence of human workman- 
ship and would seem from the patination to have 
been worked at two different periods: the other, 
which would appear to be of « basaltic nature, is 
suggestive in shape only: though a series of 
auch stones might turn up and prove their human 
workmanship. 

Aanyankunde Rock Shelters —A number of rock 
shelters exist at a place known as Kanyvankunde 
some miles to the north-west of Lundazi Boma. 
L have not seen these shelters; they were dis- 
covered by Mr. Lancaster, who excavated a amall 
trial pit at the mouth of one of the shelters and 
handed me the various fragments of stone, bone 
and so forth that he obtained during the course 
of a few hours work. The site is evidently an 
ideal one from the point of view of primitive man 
and there is permanent water at hand. 

Mr. Lancaster divided his excavation into two 
sections: layer A, 21 inches of guano, earth and 
ashes, and layer B, 15 inches of reddish cave 
earth. The two layers were separated by a 
deposit of small slabs of mica schist which 
appeared to him to have fallen from the rock 
that forms the shelter. There was a similar 
deposit at the foot of layer B. 

In layer A were the following :-— 

) Serapers on cores or small pebbles of quartz 

or quartzite. 

6 - small notched scrapers; 

small core used as a hammer stone; 

1 small crescent, and perhaps portions of two 

similar implements, 
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l piece of quartz crystal which would seem to 
have been used as a graving tool. 

6 side scrapers made on flakes; 

| end scraper; 

= round scrapers . 

3 plane-like implements similar to those found 
in the gaya: ri by Professor Dart 
(Trans. ALS. of 8. ALA, Part IV 
page 412, Fig. 29 = page 413). 

Bones and ashes and modern Bantu pottery. 

In fayer & -— 

Il Notched scrapers: 
Iii scrapers on cores or small pebbles: 
| combined core and notched scraper 
li) side scrapers ; 
5 end-scrapers of rather rude workmanship ; 


2 boring tools: 

(ih graving tools in two of which advantage 
seems to have been taken of natural 
quartz crystals; 

5 rostro-carinate type implements ; 


= plane-like implements (see layer A ante); 

well-used hammer stones - 

b> pieces of coarse pottery different in texture 
and better firerl than the pottery from 
layer A ; 

2 fragments of bone: 
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Palestine; Archzology. Starkey. 
A LATE HELLADIC VASE FROM TELL DUWEIR 
IN PALESTINE. Sy J. 1, Starkey, Director of the 
Wellcome Archeological Research Expedition, 


filuatrated. 
] . Now that the successful Jubilee Exhibi- 
tion of the British School of Archmology 
at Athens, at Burlington House, has provided 
mu with «a long awaited opportunity to see 
something of the art and ceramics of the Helladic 
and Minoan civilizations, perhaps it would not 
be amiss to describe an object found in central 
Palestine, which reveals the existence of trade 
connexions with the Greek Mainland as early as 
the fifteenth century B.C. 

This last season's work at Tell Duweir, some 
twenty-five miles south-west of Jerusalem. 
added to our knowledge of the relations between 
southern Palestine and other countries at this 
period. The AVIUIth—XIXth Dynasty temple 
area, below the north-west corner of the mound, 
has already proved a splendid repository of fine 
ceramics in the last phases of its occupation, ane 
the contemporary rubbish-pits contained many 
decorated examples of foreign ware. 
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= pieces of iron oxide evidently responsible 
for a number of crude markings on the 
walls of the shelter: 

piece of polished basalt which one would like 
to record as a neolithic axe: but as one 
end is much abraded, it has evidently been 
used a8 a pounding and grinding stone ; 

Ll large grincing-stone, similarly used but less 

weapon-like. 
[t is of course quite impossible to draw any 
inferences from these finds and they are mercly 
recorded here as an indication of what may be 
found in the numerous caves and rock shelters: i in 
this part of Africa. 

The material from the Kanyankunde shelter 
reminds me strongly of what I found in my own 
trial-pit at the Mumbwa caves some ten years 
ago. Unfortunately I was never able to see the 
actual material that was later obtained from there 
by Professor Dart and Sionor del Grande, and 
[ have only drawings to go on in identifying 
some of the presentmaterial with the planelike-and 
rostro-carinate forms discovered at Mumbwa. 
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Fro. 1. LATE HELLADIC VASE FIOM. TELI, niweur, 
PALESTINE. 
Haight to rini G-2 inches > hermdle above rim 1-7 ¥nches, 
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Three superimposed buildings on this site have 
now been examined :—the small early sanctuary 
or Lower Temple, 1480-1420 p.c., the enlarged 
Middle Temple above it (1420-1335) and the 





POSITION AS FOUND 


HELLADIC 
if A BEALED DEPOSIT WITH LOUCAL PALESTINIAN POTTERY. 


Pia. 2. LATE VASE, LN 


(The fragments are ahore the white potiler. ) 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE : 


Asymmetrical Descent and Double Unilateral 
16 Affiliation. Summary of a Communicetion, 
by Brenda 4. Seligman, 16 March, 1937. 

That unilateral deseent does not imply. non- 
meoognition of the line of the other parent is well 
known, and it is not to this that I refer, but to a 
social Atructure where one line of deacent is recop - 
nized for clan organization and the line of the othe 
parent for other functions, 

In 1928 I drew attention to certain types of 
Prescmberl marriage, ancl sugested that they wer 
due to descent being reckoned according to one 
method by men and according to a different method 
by women (‘Asymmetry in Descent, with special 
* teference to Pentecost,” J.RwA.f., Vol. LVIII). 1 
called this asymmetrical descent. Marriage regu. 
lations of a similar kind have since been recorded 
In Australia and among the Gurkhas, but the 
aVstom of descent has not been described In action 
In either area. 

Sinoe then a somewhat similar system, correlated 
f Marnage rules of an asymmetric type, has been 
described in detail by Margaret Mead (Ainship in 
the Admiraliy Islands, Anthropological Papers of 
the American Museum of Natural’ History, Vol. 
AXXAIV, Part Il. 1934). Here the marriages are 
asymmetric, t.¢., © brother and sister cannot 
marry & sister and brother; « man must marry 
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restored Upper Temple, cirea 1325 pic. which 
was destroyed by fire, with many ritual objects 
in position, about 1260 p.c. 

Among the vessels found in front of the Lower 
Temple altar, were the fragments of a goblet in 
fine yellow paste, decorated with black bands 
amd a register filled with the connected, double- 
stemmed, ivy leaf pattern, in black changing to 
rect (fig. 1). 

Mr. Heurtley (late of the British School in 
Athens) saw the fragments in Jerusalem, and 
issigned them to the Jate Helladic IT period, 
which flourished in Greece between 1500-1400 
B.C, The vase can perhaps be dated even more 
closely; Mr. Pendlebury points out that this 
style of decoration has a short and definite span 
between 1450 and 1400 u.c. That the goblet 
should be found among the last objecta deposited 
at the early altar (1450- 1420), agrees admirably 
with the date independently assigned to it, based 
on well-known Palestinian pottery forms. 

It is apparently the first time that an almost 
complete vessel of Late Helladic IL ware has 
been found in Palestine, and the specimen is all 
the more valuable because it comes from a sealed 
deposit (fig 2). 


PROCEEDINGS 


into the clan of his father’s mother or of his mother’s 
mother, while his sister does not marry into the 
clans of any of the four grandparents, Clan 
descent is patrilineal for both sexes, and there is 
Also an unnamed matrilineal descent line in which 
the two sexes participate differently. 

[t is the recognition of the lines of the two parents 
ui the two different methods that for want of a 
better term I call dowhle tendlateral affiliation. 

Among the Manus I believe asymmetric descent 
iz combined with the double unilateral affiliation. 

[t is obvious that there cannot be double untlaters) 
chin descent. The two lines mav work aynchronously 
to form Classes, as in Australia and Ambrym associ- 
ated with alternation of fenerautions, or the two 
aftiliations may have different functions. 

Such « case has just been discovered! among the 
Ainu by Dr. N. Gordon Munro. Clan descent is 
patolineal, but there in a secret affiliation — for 
Women only in the direct matrilineal! line. 

There ik now considerable material from West 
Africa, Where the Ful Li | Onrniien tons ie PoOvermet| 
by double unilateral affiliation, ; 


Double Descent in a WNigerian Semi-Bantu 
7] Community. Swnimary of a Communication 
Oy Professor C. Daryll Forde, 16 March, 1937. 
Exogamous patrilineal clans (known as 
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yepuin > sing. depun), each with its own delimited 
dwelling area in the village, are the groups within 
which the ceonomic activities of the individual 
households of Umer are organized (see Max, 123, 
(936, and 5, 19397) A child's membership of a 
kepun is normally established (1) by « birth ritual 


at the kepun shrine to which the mother is brought 


by the father a little before the birth is expected, 
amd {2) by residence iluring adolescence. Girls, 
leave the kepun territory at marriage, in accordance 
with the exogamic rule, to live with their hushands, 
while youths bring wives to live with them in the 
kepun dwelling area. Semi-voluntary male groups 
within the kepun co-operate in farming tasks while 
the kepun head and priest with the kepun * farm- 


“pith elders * adjust and defend the land rights of 


individual members, The economic life of the village 
thes proceeds within the framowork of the kepumn and 
mghis are normally acquired by patrilineal descent, 

The number of adult males in the separate yepun, 
of which there are 30, ranges from about 30) to 
nearly 200, but is in the majority between 50 and 
1). The larger opin consist of a number of 
sub-groups or lineages of closer kinsmen, and there 
i evidence of extensive fission and recombination 
and also of the creation of new yepun asa result of 
the detachment of one or more lineages from a 
particular koepun. , 

Migration and the adoption of children also result 
mn a considerable number of individual transfers of 
kepun membership.. Individual migration of adult 
then sometimes follows personal differences or ray 
result from residence conditions attaching to certain 
Poesthools, In both cases a matrilinea! affiliation 
comes into play. Every child is born «a member of 
the matrineal kin group (/leyima . pl. yayinur) of its 
mother and the leaders of these yajimea perform the 
great village seasonal rituals and dominate village, 
is cistinet from kepun, affairs, The inheritance of 
moveable property, including harvested ¢ropa, is 
largely confined within the yajima, of which there 
are 23 in the village. The yajima are in general 
rather larger groups than the yepun, A man 
inhents only takens from his father, but most of the 
property of a deceased brother or mother’s brother, 
Cross-cousin marriage with the father’s sister's 
daughter, whereby one's son may succeed through his 
mother's brother to property and status derived from 
one's own father, i... the patrilineal grand-father 
of the son, is regarded as desirable and praiseworthy, 
While lejima exogamy is not strictly enforced to-day 
exeept for the close Kinsmen of lejima priests, 
coogamy is actually roe, 
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The migrations from the kepun of birth, referred — 
to above, ore usually cither (a) to the keep 
dwelling arca of a mother’s brother (after a dispute 
with puitrilineal kinsmen), or (6) to a kepun in which 
4 matriliness fetish is permanently housed, While the 
migrating adult may maintain a divided allegiance to 
the kepun of birth and to that in which he lives, 
hit chiktren are usually taken for the birth ritual 
to the shrine of the kepon in which he lives anid 
they may then, when adult and if they choose, take 
wives from the kepun to which their father was 
affiliated at birth, The tie with the saneextral 
kepun is this completely severnd., 

Adoption of young children is frequent nm Uinor 
and the adoption of n sister's child by a man or 
woman is the most common form. [t is especially 
sought by men without, or with few, sons and iz an 
appropriate way of caring for a child, especially a 
boy, whose father has died dhurmg ite infanes. 
Such an adopted child may become an heir to both 
his foster-fathers wealth and aleo to his land 
rights for, despite lus birth ntual, a child adopted 
in thix way ie usually given farming right® in the 
kepun of his foster-parent when odult and haa the 
status of a menmber of the kepun. He in turn 
neeepts its exognmic rile. He would not, how- 
ever, be allowed to marry a worn of the kepun to 
which he was affiliated by the birth ritual. 

Double unilateral affiliation in Umor thus regulates 
the succession to two mutually exchisive sote of 
nights andl hos also become a means of reliewing 
stresses within the partilineal kinship groups and 
of caring for orphaned chililren. 


Megalithic Monuments. Boyle Somerville Manw- 
78 The late View-Admiral Boyle ‘T, Somerville, 
’ C.ALG., E.N. (retired), bequeathed his 
archeological manuscripts to the Royal Anthro. 
pological Institute. These contain «a good deal of 
material with reference to onentation IM ancient 
monuments, a subject in which Admiral Somerville 
was particularly intercsted. . 

A Committes, consisting of Mr. Harokl J. E, 
Peake, Mr. C. F.C. Hawkes, Mr. A, Keiller, Mr. A. EF. 
Kennett, Lt.-Col. KR. FE. Cunnington, Mr. M.. C. 
Carr-(Conmm, Professor 1. Hogben anil Mr. H. Hudsin, 
has been appointed to make the manuscripts 
avilable to all those interested im orientation, 

Any Inquiries in connexion with the manuseript« 
should be adilressed to Mr. H. Hurlkon, Great 
Ruftins. Wickham Bishops, Essex. 


OBITUARY. 


Guiseppe Sergi: 184117 October, 1936. 

With the death of Guiseppe Sergi on 
79 7th October, 1936, anthropology loses the 

doyen of the subject and at the same time 
® Very distinguished pioneer, Sergi was born in 
1841, he wes educated at the Universities of 
Mesina and Bologna aml was appointed’ to the 
Chair of Anthropology in the latter university in 
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1880. He had already made a name for himself by 
his Principles of Psychology, published in 1874. In 
1884 he was appointed to the Chair of Anthropology 
in Rome, where, largely owing to hie energy and 
enthusiasm, the Museum of Anthropology anid 
Laboratory for experimental psychology wer 
founded. Although he publishel from time to time | 
vRNORSs Papers on psychology, during the "SO. and 
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“His of thie lest: ony aad cially A bie peri cl forth 
from. his laboratory in Kome a series of Lnportent 
anthropological papers, more particularly in the 
Archivio di int npn ogre, Some of his works were 
translated into English, notably Le Varied Cmane, 
princtps e methoalo di Coszifrusionie, which Appears 





OCBEPPE Senor: [841-1056 


(Prom the pert rat am foe ped vic wna cirente.) 


Mt the Smithsonian Miser llancous. Collections, Val. 
MAAMVITT, and The Mediterranean Race, published! 
in Phe ¢ ‘orem porary ASccicre Series, 

Sens interests in anthropology were threefold 
Clossification, the Melanesians, and the history and 
development of the Mediterranean peoples—but he 
hiso published important papers on the Fuegians, 
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the Pertvinns, and on skulls from the Russian 
Aurgens. In his numerous papers on the Mediter- 
minein peoples, of which the first important paper 
to appear was J.’\Hevome fertiurio in Lowdeurdia 
(dark. Anr.. AIV, PS84), he covered a wide field 
from early man onwards, He believed that ancient 
peoples such as the Pelasgians could be definitely 
meocinted with certain racial characteristics. It ix, 
however, for his work on classification for which he 
i probably best known. He felt that ordinary 
Craniometrical obs va laos often concenled tn, 
portant facts, since (for example) heads of very 
different shape= might have the same cephalic inches. 
He propos therefors to substitute for the obser- 
vations in tse a series_of sixteen varieties based on 
shape. The best known of these more or less explain 
themselves, they are pentagonoides, 
thomboides, oroides anil aphenoides, Thess main 
varieties were subdivided into sub-vaneties and in 
20 Mkes varntions of the sceand onder also were 
intraineed. The nomenclature wis 
Latinizedd form, thus ; Ps Higonienies oMterue Wied, 
although he usd the Itulinn in his book Ja prune 
nfied winiwnitd meee ie, Per rr ha erenbede Fudcmal Pit. 
sions ale ee a ee is | 
distesero dall’ Africa in Europa, Oceania, America, 
published im 1934), 

ft i, [ thmk, characteristic of this extra- 
onfinarly intellectually active man, of whom a 
delightful and characteristic photograph appre az 
i frontispiece to the book mentioned above, that 
hws published! hive, af not more, books after hiz 
eightieth birthday, and that he wrote to me when 
he Was over 0 aking for the loan of pobogervep lin, 
and secking some information about skulle in the 
Oxford! collection, 

Ais methods of classification, though they lave 
been widely used espectolly in Italy, have not on 
the whole met with preneral Ace tania, Anthro. 
polopviste have probably felt that the avetomn wie 
both complicated and artificial and that it did not 
have the resulta which its distinguished! originator 
huvl hoped for it. There can, however, be vory 
hith: Goubt that thie Spe ress os which he pret for- 
wart evenift they havenot always heen accepted, have 
wlwars Shimulated research, and his sitnet adherence. 
oepocialhy in later work on the vahwe of « Piinoly maor- 
phologicalstudy of the skull, wasof special importance 
mel hus hore considerably fruit. [..H i. 
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REVIEWS. 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Preistoriska Vinca II. By Wiley MW. Fos’. Belgrad, 

Peace at, Fi eh {Fp Bry Pg. 2] Crib plates. 
8 Th, oer = 170 pp. (40 fig. 

Volume Lof this work wae noticed in Maw. 1833, 
156, but the author paid no attention to my plea fora 
MUMMY in sone other language than Serbian. Aecear- 
ingly Domest refer a rewder who wishes to know what is 
in these volmmes to his article “* Colona grees aA Vinéa "' 
(ferme Joiternie, dew Aiutes Balkaniques, 1, i, p, 65, 
Belgrd, 1iS4). | would also draw attention to two 
untie les by Vied. J. Frwkes: *' On the Interpretation 
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“and Dating of the Site of * Bela Brdo"* at Vinéa in 
“ Yogoslavia,” (Proc. Amer, Philoe, Soc. Ixxy (1930) 7. 
p. 651) and “ Neolithic Sites in the Moravo-Danubian 
= Area (Eastorn Yugoslavia), Amer, Sch. of Pret, Reasearch, 
Bulletin 12, May 1030, pp. 5-81. 

Dr. Fewkes has set out how Professor Vase hos changes| 
hus opinion about the date of Vinda, from Neolithic 
(16), by Early Bronze Ape (1005 aml 7), and 1580 oc— 
6 a.D. (1032, ie,. Vol. 1), to his present position (10346, 
Vols, Lt, ITT, ancl his article “ Colons Crees ) that 
Vince was fournled about 600 noc, and formed a “~ peli 
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a kind of niver crose-moads on the Middle Danube, 
mviting trade in every direction, 

This « of opinion is the most remarkable in my 
experience, Dr, Vasic aake readers to suapend opinion 
on ib if they have not seen all the material collected in 
the Belgrad museum, But in these three volumes he 
gives ua grounds for judgment and it i no longer posible 
to refrain. This later dating seems pure illusion, in its 
origin quite unaccountable, subsequently supported by 

: Hfumons. Dr. Ves regards hie settlement aa 
similar to the mysterious wooden city of Gelonus in 
Scythia (Herodotus, IV, 108) said to be inhabited by 
Greeks driven owt of the trading stations, But he 
entirely faila to aceount for the absence on a site, 
acoording to him inhabited by Tonians from the VITth 
to the Ist Century s.c., of any metal objects to speak of, 
of money, and of ordinary Greek pottery such asa he 
calls luxury wares. (IT, 176.) He supports his main 
thesis by the strange idea that the rough and ready 
rendering of eves and nose on terra-cotta figures andl 
faoe-shaped vase-covers, which he formerly interpreted 
1a gaa-masks to protect cinnabar workers, really repre- 
sented Greek Corinthian helmets; so the lines upon the 
heads representing hair, are for him crests, and those 
on the bodies the complete armour of a Greek hoplite 
With eutraas, tassets and graves. He speaks of the 
general opinion as to Vinca and other such sites os the 
“ Neolithic Mirage.” 

In discussing particular objects he usually finds some 
resemblance to Cycladio or L.M., dismisses it, and onds 
by discovering his closest analogies in Cyprus of the 
ViUlth century B.c., which he conceives os having 
exercised its influence over Vinéa through the Tonian 
colonization. | 

If we compare the objects he figures with those figured 
by Dr. Fewkes in his second paper coming from various 
sitea In Eastern Yugoslavia, if we go further afield to 
Rutmir in the West, to the Wallachian finds in the East, 
to Moldavia, Transylvania and Hungary, we see that 
Vinca is a central example of the great culture of tho 
Danube valley and neighbouring regions, which beginning 
in Neolithic times seems to have lasted into the Early 
Bronze Age. Its relations to the -Egean area are not at 
all clear—attempte to derive the culture of either area 
from the other have failed—and Greece does not really 
help much with the problom of dates. Fowkes, who knows 
the whole region suggests somewhere before 2500 Bc. 
for the beginning of Vinca and down to about 1800 for 
ite later stages. He points out that the whole depth of 
the deposit being about 10-3 meters, the distinction 
hetween Vinca I and Vinéa II set by Menghin ond 
Childe at about 5-50 metres below the original surface, 
doe not answer to anything very definite, the real 
about 9m. and the square wattle-hogsea above, Wnaic 
regards these as not much separated in time, the pits 
representing the firet settlement of his Ionians—anyway 
there seems curiously little difference in wares and 
artifacts through the ten metres of accumulation. 

Given the language difficulty, and the strange views 
of the excavator, the use of these well-produced volumes 
heoomes rather restricted: one can but say that in 
Vol. Of there are many sections of the pasate showing 


interments, particularly a large tomb approached by a 
dromes, and cremations at various os through the 
masa; there are two plans of the ribbon-shaped arca 

away, showing the position of some of these remains 
ind, moat interesting, what appears to be a defensive 
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of Tonian Greeks, who exploited the cinnabar mines at 
lja Steno nearby, aod the advantages of a site at 


know }. T hen we have pottery of many types, inchiding 


a great pithos gome 1-28 m. high, a whole class of pots 


with covers in the form of faces, which Dr. Vast! calle — 
‘Mystic Eyes,’ one flat copper axe, one iron axe, one 


gold chain, «a Roman (7) group of Aphn«lite and Eros, 


oné specimen of wheat, The colour and texture of the —_ 


ponieny. ean be well judged from the coloured plates, 
In the descriptions an mverted tri denotes the depth 
from the surface at which an object was found. Vol, U1 
shows hundreds of terracotta figures, Interpreted in the 


strange fashion of which I have spoken, but the plates 


do show them. | 
It is with reluctance that one differs from an excavator 
who has given #0 many years to the study of one site, 


but he himeclf furnishes the material on which one can | 


baa one's own opinion, and one must freely use what 
he himeael? has furnished , ELLIS H. MINNS, 


The Mesolithic Settlement of Northern Europe. 

j By a a, Dp, Clark, AYA. PRD. PSA. 
$1 Cambridge University Presa, 1036, rei + 
whe 283 pp., 8 plates, 74 ilusirations in the text and 
loose map in folder. Price Sis, net. 

In his earlior book, * The Mesolithic Ago im Gritam," 
Dr. Clark demonatrated the distribution of the Mesolithic 
cultures in this country and their relation to thoae which 
preosdenl and followed them. In this new ane ienpocterss 


vohumne he has provided a critical and comprehensive. 


study of the complex series of cultures which are present 
in Northern Europe, or, as the sub-tithe of tha book 
states, “a study of the food-gathering pooples of 
* Northern Europe during the earh edelvig 

On current chronology this period: 

occupied six millennia. The region studied is the portion 


af the plain of Northern Europe defined to the west by 


the mountain backbone of Britain, to the south by the 
highlands of Southern Germany, to the north by the 


mountains of Scandinavia, and tothe east by the plaing 


of Russian. Over this region the author has travelled 
extensively and studied intimately the rich store of 


archeological material preserved in the museums and — 


Varios far eollections of Holland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden and North Germany. His conclusions 


are therefore based upon personal knowledge both of 
the cultural materin] ond of the sites discussed, 
Equipped with the information and scientific traini 
acquired during his studies under Mr. Miles Burkitt, 
others, in the School of Archmology at Cambridge, sup- 


ported by practical experience gained in the excavation 
of Fen-Land and other Mesolithic sites in England and— 


his oxtensive study of the British Mesolithic cultures, 
he — was exceptionally well qualified to undertake 
the bi 
evidence in Northern Europe which his journeys dis- 


closed to him, The outcome is a book of outetanding 


value to the archmologist and, for the first time, brings 


into reasonable and orderly perspective the comptes 


series of cultures known to exist in this region. 


influence exercised by physical environment upon the 
development of petetiive, gulenes hee, 25 the ee! 


points out, long been a commonplace of archeological and 
anthropological research, but the various fantoa have 
net hitherto been regimented and presented to the student 


in the concise and convincing manner which this hook 
provides. Chaos has been resolved into a resemblance 


of order and the development of the cultures logic 


explained. These results have been made possibh anil 
the jee conchnaions immensely cisenatinvete te the 


ation of ire, 


biologists, archaologists and botanists ; i patil bY + 
book #67) 


striking example of what can be achieved by co-operation 
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of thia nature, and also of the interdependence of the 
sions, and has resulted, in this Instance, in u reliable 
presentation of the cultural sequence and ita chronology, 
“together with the influences of climate and environment 
upon ite development and distribution. The author 
divides the early Post-Glacial period, with which he 
dents, into three divisions, andl recognizes three groupe 
of cultures and three traclitions, distinguished by 
differences of origm and adaptation vo differing types of 
mnvironment. The overlapping of thesac, and the effect 
of culture contact on the one hand and of survival in 
isolation on the other—pomte so frequently overlooked 
by both writers and students—are here fully appreciated 
nnd cline lL. Tho book ts profusely Dhietrated by line 
drawings af artifacts typical of the various cultural 
divisions, also by distribution mapa and pollen-analysis 
tables and diagrams. An Appendix provides valuable 
Pauna lists, list of objects and finding-places of Lyngby 
and Maglemose cultures, and of Tardenoisian sites: and 
the book, a3 a whole, furnishes to the student within its 
eoversa a wealth of information that would otherwise 
have to be sought amongst innumerable, and often 
obscure, publications. Incdentally, it should be noted 
that the Barbed Bone Points irom Hornesea and Skipsea, 
Yorkshire, listed in the Maglemose sites and assigned ta 
the Hull Museum, are in the British Museum, not at 
Hull. A. LESLIE ARMSTRONG. 


Cambridge Excavations in Minorca: Sa Torreta. 
, By MW. A. Murray. Lendon > Quaritch, 1934. 
82 G6 pp., xix plates, 

‘The ruins hers deacribed, consist of a fowla, sur- 
ruinded by a temenos with annexed * galleries,” and 
a natefa tomb, The former group was examined carv- 
fully by T, Balakrishnan Noyar. The fawla, a mono- 
lithic pillar tapering downwards, ns usual in the Baleares, 
and supporting a flat stone as capital, stood 124 feet 
high, Ite base was fitted Into a groove in the bedrock 

aod flanked with uprights—to judge from the photo- 

ig oh ant high—presumably to give additional 
stability. No measurements of the groove or stonosa, 
however, are given to emphasize the neat balancing 
involved. The deposit in the temoenos waa partially 
stratified with ‘Nuri’ ware near the floor and ‘ Car- 
* thaginian’ high up. “ Nuri" ware was also found 
in the * galleries "—very ruinous dwellinge—and m one 
only was [berian ware discovered in addition. 

- The nareta had been ruthlessly denuded to provide 
‘Stones for farm buildings and field-walls. Hut the 
foundation course of uprights, 2 to 4 feet high, served 
to mark the outline of a chamber, 10 feet long by 6 foet 
wide. On ite floor lay the remains of over 50 imperfect 

skeletons, in complete disorder and terribly com- 
minnted, together with sherds of Nuri ware. Tho site 
Was thereafter apparently used for profane purposes, 
| | me a stable in the later Tron Age. The relics 
eOttained in the primary depot do not suffies to date 
the monument, <A leaf-shaped socketted arrow-head 
found unstratified would in Egypt fall between 650 
and 550 p.c, * Nuri" pottery may be as late; it ia, 
of course, the typical ‘ Bronze Age’ fabric of the Islands 
but forms and designs might often be compared to 
[ron 2 pe types of the Iberian Peninsula—the big jars 
with a cordon at the base of the short expanding neck, 
for instance have parallels there, while a pot like 
Pi MAXMIX, 2, is curiously reminiscent of * Iron 
( A "in Britain. 

pieced together, measured and described the fragments 
of boman bones rescued with great pains by Dr. Murray. 
book, In nn introduction thereto, Sir Arthur Keith 


of the skeletons in a collective tomb like this, is due to 
the irreverent disturbance of oarher burials by the 
undertakers in charge of later ones, On p, 23, howevor, 
Dr, Morray has stated arguments for the theory that 
bodies were only deposited in the navetas after the flesh 
had decayed from the bones. The parallels from 
Greece and the fact that the grave-goods at Sa Torreta 
were no more regularly placed than the skeletons do 
not favour her thesis. V. G. CHILDE. 


Jouannet, Grand-pere de la Prehistoire. Hy 

Dr, Andre Cheynier, Brive: Imp, Chaastrusse, 
g Praudel d& Cie. W1 pp., 3 plates, Price 16 franca. 

As an intellectual subject grows, the pioneers 
are too apt to get forgotten unless some outstanding 
discovery has fixed ther work for ever on the public 
imagmation. Charles Darwin will never be forgotten, 
yet doubtless thers were other workers in the same 
field, the results of whose investigations, though of lexs 
supreme importance, were none the besa of considerable 
interest, but whose names tho «pecialist of to-day 
hardly even remembers. Meverthcalnas: it ia good 
sometimes to turn to theese labourers of the past, if 
only to realize the difficulties with which they had to 
contend. Frere of Hoxne was juat such aman. Properly 
speaking he should be called the great.grandfather of 
prehistory; yet until Mr. Reid Moir, some little while 
ago, drew attention again to his work his name had 
eeased to be remembered, Monsieur Jouannet, styled 
by Dr. Cheynier the grandfather of prehistory, ia just 
auch another, IT confess with Robin: that until 
Dr, Chevnier sent me the little volume under review 
I had never heard of him. Vet be was a Ploneer, Very 
as Ws Boucher de Perthes, Bor in 1766 Jounannect 
came of lawyer-printer stock. In due course he, too, 
passed his law examinations, but seems not to have 
practised. After the revolution, however, he took up 
panne and bookselling, firstly at Paris and then 


tor at Périgueux. There afterwards ho accepted a 
post as professor of Belles Lettres, From 1810 he became 
interested im Gallo-Roman studies, and he actually 
started excavations on the heighta of Ecorneboei. 
Later on he began investigating deposits in caves. The 
moat moportant of these latter was Bacdegoulo—well 
known to-day mainly as a typical Solutrean site, Jonannet 
diod in 145. The hist of his works is certainly imposing. 
While most of what he wrote is now, of course, out of 
date, none the less Dr. Cheynier has done well to rescue, 
from complete oblivion, the name of one who in his 
day seems to have been a delightful individual and to 
have added a number of bricks to the building of 
prehistoric knowledge just at a time when its foundations 
were being laid down. M. C. BUREITT. 


Shabtis. By Professor Sir Flinders Petrie, London : 
a, ritiah School of Archeology in Egypt, 1935, 
84 16. pp., 45 plates, Price 2in, ae 

When Sir Flinders Petrie puts in to print some 
of his vast stores of knowledge, the result is always 
valuable and interesting. In the firat chapter he traces 
the origin of the shuabti-figurea, showing that they 
derive from the primitive custom of dismemberment, 
when ~ the skull was kept apart and later added to the 
“ body.” In the early dynasties the skull waa often 
reduplicated in the grave by «a stone head: later a 
complete figure of the deceased, made as like life aa 
possible, waa set in the tomb-chapel. In the Middle 
Kingdon ooh figure hadl ie otha Ba aize and was 
represented as 4 mummy; the earliest examples ary 
without hands, the later Shine stow the hands emerging 
from the wrappings, at first the hands are empty, but 
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ow i tine went on the hands bold emblems or tools. It 


1" was not till the New Kingdom that the sfwedi-figure 
I waa fully developed. [t is then clear that the idea of 
the figure being o portrait of the dead person had 
changed into the belief that it was merely o servant to 
work forita inisterin the other world. Sir Flinders also 
shows the growth of the ahwehtt formula, which begins 
with the simple “0 atoiti of NN, made by his brother 


¥ INDIA. 
Buddhist Cave Temples of India. fiy Major B.S. or rising sun (Plate [) seems to bo merely fanciful. The 
Wauchope, London: Lusec, 16, It pp. same may be said of the comparison between the bass 


85 Sl plates, 
| Major Wauchope’s book on Indian Cave Temples 
does not add very much to our knowledge, but it will 
be read with interest by the general reader, who finids 
Ferguason and Burgest's monumental work too heavy 
and difficult to procure, Some of the author's statements 
om oopen to question,  Kuddhist relics were not ‘ cis: 
* played * to the congregation, a4 stated] on page B. The 
derivation of the horseshoe window from * a pipal leaf 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Evolutionary Parallelism. (f'/. Mas, 1036, 2, 
t q Sie.—Prof. W. EL Le Gros Clark has reminded 
86 us of evolutionary paraliciwn in human phylo. 
genyv. Tt it necessary to keep it in mind aleo in 
the domain of culture. 

Polynesian languages afford some deciaive examples. 
The sume sound changes Gceur in thia group inde. 
pendently, not by accident, but as the result of common 
tendencies. For inatance, Hawatian and Samoan have 
quite independently changed ¢ inte L (Hocart, A Sammon 
Sount-change, Max, I816, 28). Tt may be stated 
generally that Polynesian languages are very unstable 
na reginds consonanta, but they have a special tendency 
to weaken © into o glottal stop, change « into -, and te 
a lesser degres, f into tk. They seem to have received an 
impetus im this direction whith has continued after 
their acparation. 

Another striking case of evolutionary paralleliam is 
the development of the leader of the vanguard in India 
atid in Western Europe. Beginning as a king's menial 
who bears the pulladiivm he has developed independently 
in beth planes into m great nobleman in aupreme com- 
mand of the army exe the king (2ee my Ainge ane 
Councillors, Chap. ATT, Cairo, 1006), | 
Une may adapt to culture the warrung of Prof, Le 
roe Clark, and say that “it is «a risky business to 
“attempt the natural classification of any culture by 
“ feferenée to nine portion of ite pattern only.” 
Cairo. A. M. HOCART. 


A so-called Minoan Vase from Macedonia. (1, Max, 

19a, Lao.) 

RB] in Max, 1936, 149, Miss Benton has tried to 
prove that Vase 69 from Olynthus ia a Minoan 
" relic made in the sixteenth century and that it as well as 

others which might have ‘escaped the notice of the 
excavators” indicate Minoan influence at work in 
Macedonia in that century. The excavators would be 
the first to teuch an interpretation that would make 
their find so valuable, in spite of the fact that in so doing 
they would confess an oversight or error and cede the 
. honour of the important discovery to an outsider, but 
a they regret that fundamental and very apparent clement 






compel them not to agree with Miss Benton, and to insist 
4 to the Minoan Age. Before exposing the reasons for our 
we of this vase to a L.M_I. strainer from Gournia were 
ba. 
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whe causes his name to live,” gril monks Lier 
in complexity until in the twenty-sixth dynasty it haa 
become a standardised inseription of many lines. The 
material of which the figures are mare is also discussed, 
with interesting results as to the dating. It is « litthe 
startling to find that, in «pite of the flood of books on 
Egyptology. this is the only book in English on the 
subject of alimnhti-tigures, M. A. MURRAY. 


ae 


of the pillar and Lakami's Bowl of Plenty: the real 
explanation is that the pillar was originally wooden, 
and placed m a ‘chatty’ to keep off white ants! 
Major Wauchope includes «Veral Hindu and Jaina 
caves; but he appears toe omit the interesting cavos 
recently dismovered at Aurangabad. The book is 
lustrated by some excellent photographs by the author, 
who has travelled widely in onder to take them, 

H. G. RAWLINSON, 


notios! in ita publication as well as other decorutive 
elements reminiacent of Ninnan-Mycenwean atyles. Also 
that before we aceept Miss Henton’s identification, we 
shall need more definite documented information, Our 
reasons for dating the vase as we did are based on the 
following :<— 

Shape: We regret with Miss Bonton that the pictures 
published were taken from above, to show better the 
design, but in spite of that the type underlying the shape 
apparent. Lt ts that of a jar with an elongated body, 
vertical handles on the shoulder, and short vertical rim, 
When and where this type did originate ia beyond our 
present ohpective, but we find it in the Arehaic Period 
not only in Olynthus, but in the East Greek Vase ares, 
in Khodes for example, as we can see from the examples 
found im the cemetery at [alysos, The shape continues 
in that island to the black-figured age.' e differences 
between these vases and the one under consideration is 
that the latter is of a larger size and is made to stand on 
dlow stem, But that larger vases of the same shape were 
made, and that they were placed! on o high stem, ia 

rowed by the °Proto-Attio (Phaleron)" jar in the 

itzwilliom Museum.* The stem of that jar differs from 
curs, but that auch stema os the Olynthian were known 
and made by the early historic potter is proved by well- 
known Cyoladic craters, Bootian plates, and by 
examples of our shape from the East Greek area! The 
Cretan jug which is cited of a parallel to ours is 
unfortunate," hetause its body, imitating a metal 
prototype, comes to a flat bottom surrounded by the 
well known imetallic ring, and ite foot is part of the 
vase, while in the Olynthian example we have the 
different members, the body and the stem, separate and 
attached in # manner well known from East Greek 
Amphorw, * The long gradual curve from the base, 
* found in many Minoan handled-jars "is vaguely brought 
m to indicate the Minoan origin. But ia that element 
only a Minoan feature? What of the gradual curve of the 
Fitzwilliam exmmple, or of the East Greek Amphorm, to 
take only well-known examples? [t is perhape in : 
to remark that the stramer from Gournia, whist conan 
be compared with ours for ita alias, has a globular body 
and a high stem entirely different from the Olwnthian, hut 
similar to that of the Fitzwilliam vase!  ~ 

Decoration-—The decoration ia appliod in horizontal 
been taken to prove the Minoan origin f the vase. 
But this is the wean! arrangement in the Greek world of 











the Orientalizing period especially, aa we see from the 
Rhodian, the Proto-Attic, and the Corinthian vases, 
Why postulate a Minoan potter and exclude an East or 
Wiest Greek artisan? The use of broad bands is common 
on Olynthian and on East Greck vases of the aixth and 
later centuries, and even characteristic of our ahape.* 
The individual motives uae in the decoration lead to a 
atmilar conclusion. On the shoulder of the vase we have 
a otnitral plant-motive, of ivy, flanked by * swastikns.’ 
That plant-motives were vem for the decoration of the 
shoulder of vases of the East Greek area, we Jearn from 
the well known Husiris Vase in Vienna;’ that ivy leaves 
were common for decorating the shoulder of vases is seri 
it the East Greek amphone.* The murraarigpernneerst is 
different, but the arrangement of Ninoan Vy-motives is 
eaqtually differmut. The plant-motive is flanked by 
“swastikes ' im an arrangement recalling very strongly 
the elaborate * palmetto" designa flanked by ducks use 
extensively ot the early historic ware." Apparently thie 
awastikas aro use as filling-in ornaments, We learn from 
Misa Renton that ~ the Swastike isa favourntte mative “" 
in Crete. Bout when we turn to her refefences in the 
Palace af Minos I, Figs. 256, 260, ancl 5106, we find that 
the first two refer to the * labyrinth” pattern which 
according to Sir Arthur Evans is “« more elaborate 
“lew ofoproernt ofthe key and meander patterns" which in 
turn “are «a natural outgrowth of textile clecoration “ ;" 
chive hast, Fig. 510)—which should read 5184—roefers ton 
clay ‘* seal- -impresaicon from the West Templo Repository 
ieightern examples of which occur, most Seatabi aicta 
from the sane acu!) hearing o swastika © placed over a 
"homed sheep. In connexion with thin pearticu bar 
‘sample, Evans states that ite ewaatiken “is a religious 

“aymbol * and on the awastike in general he teaches that 
“ it occurs as a Minoan sacred aymbol, probably astral 
* or solar and not as a common (ihing-ornament in the 
Vase-painter'’s repertoire,"* Not a single LM. vase made 
in Crete and illustrated by Evans in his Paloce of Mines 
exhibita a painted awastike, and this asco ta contrast 

strangely with Miss Benton's oseertions that it i “a 

* bavonivite, motive“ in Crete. In the mainland of Greece 
it i not so common either, but is sparingly ted in 
LH. times, Waoe in his excellent study of the numerous 
Vases from the cemetery of Kalkani cises not even mention 
the motive,“ On the other hancl the * awastika’ is one 
of the most common filling ornaments of the East, Grock 
ranoty, asa rapid survey of the Rhocdian ware will prove 
immediately, This decorative clement alone would be 
ficient to exclude a Minoan attribution. 

On the shoulder and below the handle we have two 
Spirals back to back betwoon which maea o heart-ahaped 
eaf. This also has been compared to similar LH. and 
mot Minoan motives. Yet tho spiral-bracket with 
Palmette over ite back, is the most common ornament 
on the Eaat Greek amphore ;"" forthermore we can find 
the identical pattern on Melian amphore, even placed 
in the same position.” These Melian vases certainly 
were not made by Minoun potters. Eelow the frieze of 
the shoulder wo have one decorated with almost parallel 
wary lings, Such friezes ao pla are vory common in 
Early Greek vases, in Melian, Proto-Attic, Chaleidian, 
and Boeotian. The ivy decoration that forms the Laat 
frieze of the Olynthian vase, as was eke ok an the 
original publication, recalls strongly | oan-Mycenman 


Composit Evans hus proved that erty ivy-leaf wis 
naturally on L.M. Th vases,™ but the ivy 
remained m urite decorative motive down to the ond 


We find it in detached leaves, 
ted in o dynamic way, 


Spare tai 
in. branches, in. wreaths, 


| “chica test prep baanier pa ,0t the body of East Grock. 


red-figured, South I . and even 
eset ag Tn fact the arrangement of the Jeavea on 
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either side of a painted line favours a historic and not a] 


Minoan pwinter for our friese, The most common 
Mintun arrangement is thet of leaves on a double stalk, 
coming out of rock formations, or connected by their 
stalks, We find the bast Arrangement in the Giournin 
pedestalled bowl. On the LM. jar of the Mavro are 
Cave, that was cited an a parallel, (78.4. XXV 
1o26-1027 +P 2638 and Fig. 21) we again have Sabie: 
stalked ivy leaves placed by thomerlves in two frieses 
separated by a band. The life ard dynamic arrmningement 
of the Oly nthian ivy is entirely absent from the Minoan 
example. The double-stalloed ivy is aleo the common 
type on the mainland LH. vases." Our ivy-friese oan 
have no relation to the Minoan arrangernent and cannot 
be proven, on the basis of the published data, to be the 
work of # Minoun artist. 

Strat fication .—It his dlrewly been stated in the original 
publication, that the vase was found in one of the 
granaries of the Meghali Toumba. These granaries, as 
proved by their contents, were filled after the destruction 
of the city, presumably the Persians in 479 fc. 
Sines most of the pisces of Me vase were found together, 
it becomes apparent that the vase must have been in 
nee, or must have been complete, immediately before the 
destruction of the city and before the filling-in of the 
granaries and that it waa made some time before that 
event. That time cannot be very long, not a full mil- 
lenmum as Mins Benton suggests, but at the most fifty or 
a yeark, Comequently the place and conditions it 
Which the vase was found will date it in the historic 
pericel. 

Summanzing the evidences obtained from the study of 
the shape, the decoration, and the stratigraphy, we can 
eonelacd: that Vase 09 from Olynthos must be placed 
certainky in the histone times and apparently in the sixth 
eontury. The Minoan-Mycenwan elements which are 
noticwable in thin as well as in the other vases of this 
group were pointed out in the original publication, 
whore it was stated Uhat they were “duce to the pre- 
“servation of Myocens an motives in-the eastern islands 
“of the gean and in Asia Minor. These motives found 
“ their way to Greece proper as part of the artistic atream 

“which flooded the motherland in the archaic period.” 
To attribute this vase to a Minoan conquest or potter 
if not justified by the facts, and for the time being we 
con still maintain “ that there are no traces of Myre HieeeEa 
“or Cretan influence in Macedonian before 1400 wc, 

Miss Benton indeed mentions two Mycenman sherds 
i the Salomiki Museum, Bat in view of her identification 
of the Olynthian vase, one is justified in wondering 
whether these are Myconman and whether they were 
found in Maredonin. And sinew the reader of her 
article might infer that the ‘olive press room" (not a 

‘granary os Mise Lenton save) at Olynthns which 
recalled the * kaselles " of Knossos was Minoan and that 
the pithos found near it was prehistoric, we may repeat 
that the structure was Hyzentine and so was the 
jar.” Apparently Miss Benton waa looking for a Minoan 
pithos in the Museum of Saloniki, which she could not 
find, As te the supposition that Mycenman sherds might 
have been stran on the field, T am afraid it does not 
call for sertous consideration. The excavators and a host 
of visitors were unable to see them. 

GEORGE E. MYLONAS. 
Woshingion Crniwersity, St. Louis, Mo, 
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. Lamb, W., in C. FP. -A. Cambridge I, I G, H., 
PL If, 7. Compare with H. Payne, Neerocorinthia, 
PL 28, 6. 

acy. @. FF. A. Séeres, I] E and If F, PL 12, 1-3. 
AALS, PLS 1: Cambridge J, 11 GG, H., Pi. UL, 5-6. 
Bochlan, 1, «., Pl VOI and PL TX, 2. SA. OF, 
Pl. XI, 1, ete. Cf Payne, 1, ©. 

* Palace of Minos II. Fig. +i om. 

* Boyd-Hawes, ffournia, PL TX. 1; and Palace of 
Minos J], Fig, 292. 

*Olynthus, |, ec. PL36. Rofi JT, 11 Dh, PL & 
ah, Gta, 

7 Cf. Pfuhl-Beazley. Masterpieces of Greek Drowing 
oud Fainting, Pl. 7, Fig. 11. or even Beazley- Ashmole, 
Creek Soulpture and Pointing, Fig. 46. Compare with 
neck oruumnent of vaae in Rodi if, 11 Dh, “ 1.7 

' OY). Rodi fl, IT D1, PL 2; PLS, 3: Pl. 4: Rodi Ii, 
It Dt, PLS, 3; PL-10, . for a few inhaler taken at 
random, that conld be added to ad infinitum. Kompf, 
Challbidieche Vossen, Pl. CLATI, 177: CLA, 178. ete, 
Espocimiy(. V. AL Pa aye -foa/, IIE ane FL PL oo, 

" Rodi I, rr Dh, PLY, 4. Kampf, i, ¢., Pl. CDAAAYVI, 
45, ote, 

™ Paloce of Minow J, p. 357-358, 

 féid,, p. $58 and 515, 

mw A J. EB. Wace, Chamber Tommie of Jl ycene, 
Arctheologin, LAXXAT, Oxford, 1932. For mainland 
ewattibasa, of. (. Karo, Sehachtqraier con Afyhenae, 
Fl. CVI, 206; CNLIA, 161:. Palace of Minoa JT, Fig. 
2h1¢, and 2976, g¢g:; IV, Figs. 3M. 207. Ah Mitth. 





Fia, 1. THE VASE FROM OLYNTUHUS. 
(Repeated from Max, 10936, 140,) 


XXAIV, 1000, Fig. 15 and Pi. XXIII, 
Prehistoric Eleusia, in Eleusiniaka i, ree 10s. 
a oy. any elementary sg cca on Vaae-painting. 


it Bochlau, |, c, Figs. 22, 23, 25. Fowler and Wheeler, 


A Handbook of Greek Archorology, ae ar C.F... 


Rodi J, If Dl, Pl. 2, 1-2; Rodi fl, , Fl 7,1, 4: 


PL 8: "PL. o, ate, 


Mylonas, 


(April, 1937. 


i Fowler and Wheeler, |, «.. Figs. 371, 372. Conze,; 
Afeliache Tene. Pl. Is of. <. : “XIE, 1f02, p. 40 
Fig. 1; p. Sl, Fig 

8 Boehlau, PL >  Rumpf, Pl. CAXAY, 120-121; 
CAARATYV, 150, ete. Piowiae and Wheeler, 1, c., Fig. 372. 
Pfuhl-Beazley, 1, ¢., PL 2, Fig. 2. C.F. A. Daonemeart FJ, 
IHC, Pl. 68, 2; Poys-Bas f, 1G, Pl 1, 45. Compare 
with the well-known half-moon frieze of the Eust Greek 
amphora:. 

f Palace of Minor Il, p. 488, 

® References are really superfluous, but here are some 
at random in addition to thoer of footnote". C.F A. 
Britiah Museum [it, 101, 1, ¢, Pl. 17,3: IV, Ill 1, .c, 
Pl. 36. 4. BM. Vil, [TV Da, PL 11, 7; PL 1, 8 BM. 
IY, U1 He, Pl. 72,3. 8.4. /, TV De, Pl. 2,4. Jiaha, J, 
Hf He, PL il, i.) 6LS.A. IV, Robineon Collection J, 
PL ARXIV, 2: SAV, la: ete., ote. 

Palace of Minos FF, Figs. 201-205 and 297. IV, 
Fig. 746. Wace, l, «.. PL OD; ds V.7: PL RRR, 
30: Pl. XL, 28, ete. Myke onns, |, c.. Figs. 92, 104, 106, 
ete. The common Minoan i ivy be af i i broad at the base, 


altogether different from the Olynthian example. 


= Robingon, in Qynthus ff, p. 2 and Figs. 24, 28. 


The Editor allows me to say that, with the 
88 addition of some unpublished Minoan Vases 
With swastikas in the Candia Museum, Mr. 
Mylonas’ references admirably illustrate my mcaning. 


The vase profiles of referonces '-* contrast with the 
unbroken indeterminate curve of my example (ref. “4 


cha Bb. 


= 


Frc, 2 AXOTHERR VIEW OF THE VASE FROM OLYRTHUS. 
(Compare the tey-patiern, Max, 1037, 765.) 


and of the Olynthus profile, of which another Uhus«tration 
w given in Fig. 2, The vase from Gournia (ref. 4) 
made in two parts, and shows that o high foot does not 
prove the Olynthus vase Hellenic: the Gournia vase is 
decorated with ivy on a single stem. Where is the * palm- 

‘ette " over the back of the spiral-bracket on the Olynthus 
vase (ref. 4)? 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Canada: Technology. With Plate E. a Jenness. 
ARROW-STRAIGHTENERS, THONG-SMOOTHERS, AND BATONS-DE-COMMANDEMENT. By 
Diamond Jenness, National Museum of Canada, Ottawa. 
8 The National Museum of Canada, Ottawa, possesses a number of arrow-straighteners from 

'@ Northern Alaska and from the Copper Eskimo region, and also a few thong-smoothers from 
Greenland. Judging from these specimens, and from the illustrations in the literature on the 
Eskimo, the two implements, though rather similar in shape and made of the same materials, ivory, 
bone, or antler, were formerly at least quite distinct, 

The slot in the arrow-straighteners, from whatever region they come, averages about 32-inch in 
diameter. In Northern Alaska it is always lozenge-shaped,! whereas among the Copper Eskimo it 
varies from almost circular to triangular and even rectangular, In every case, however, it is 
bevelled in the same direction at front and back to prevent any denting of the arrow-shaft, which 
was almost always made from soft spruce-wood. Some Alaskan specimens are neatly carved at the 
fore-end into two opposing animal heads, and the handles are decorated with realistic engravings, 
or with the common dot and circle design. Decoration of this kind was alien to Copper Eskimo 
psychology, although the tribe was not altogether lacking in inventiveness, as evidenced by the 
arrow-straightener with rectangular slot (Fig. A), which is slightly hollowed at the two front corners 
so that two arrows can be straightened simultaneously. 

In contrast to the arrow-straighteners, the thong-smoothers from Greenland are cruder imple 
ments, with smaller holes (too small for an arrow-shaft), that are either not bevelled at all, or bevelled 
at the edges only." Those figured by Boas from the Hudson Bay region (Eskimo of Bajfin Land and 
Hudson Bay, Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., XV, 1901, p. 31, and The Central Eskimo, 6th Ann, Rept. 
Bur. Amer. Ethnol., 1888, p. 522) show the same characteristics, whereas the arrow-straighteners 
illustrated by the same author (Bull, XV, A.M_N.H., p. $4, and 6th Ann. Rept. B.A.E., p. 525) show 
larger holes with parallel bevelling, as in Copper Eskimo and Alaskan specimens, This suggests that 
Birket-Smith may be mistaken in giving the name arrow-straightener to the specimen from the 
Caribou Eskimo that he figures in his admirable work on those natives (The Caribou Eskimos. Report 
of the Fifth Thule Expedition, 1921-24, vol, V, part I, p. 106); for the hole seems exceedingly small, 
and its sharp edges would certainly dent any arrow-shaft capable of passing through it. A similar 
criticism applies to the popular assumption that the Magdalenian ‘ bitons-de-commandement’ were 
really arrow-straighteners; for the illustrations I have seen of these objects seem to reveal circular 
holes with rather sharp edges, such as one would imagine to be scarcely suited for the straightening 
of arrow-shafts. | 


1 C/. the specimens figured by Hoffman, W. J., The 2 Cf. also Thalbitzer, W., The Amanasoalil Eskimo, 
Graphic Art of the Eskimos, Rep. Smithsonian Inst., Meddelelser om Gronland, X XIX, p- 482, and Birket- 





1895, Plate 7. Smith, K., Ethnography of the Eyedesminds Diatrics, 
Meddelelser om Gronland, LXVI, p. 106. 
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In conclusion may I call attention to an imple- 
ment that I have not seen mentioned in any work, 
viz., the bow-straightener or bow-adjuster that 
was used by the Copper Eskimo. It resembled 
the arrow-straightener, but was necessarily much 
larger and for that reason always made of wood. 
The slot was always rectangular, and it was 


AGRICULTURAL METHODS IN LAHOUL, WESTERN TIBET. 


q The peasants in Western Tibet are in 

the main agriculturalists, thongh on 
the high plateaus of that country (14,000 to 
16,000 feet. above sea level), there are to be found 
large tribes of nomads who follow a purely 
pastoral occupation. 

Whilst both men and women engage in field 
work, it is the latter sex upon whom the burden 
of farming really rests. The share of agricultural 
pursuits which falls to the male sex consists of 
building walls and repairing them, sowing, 
plonghing, repairing watercourses, building corn 
stacks, and assisting at the threshing operations. 

The women on the other hand are so fully 
employed in the running of the farms that they 
have little leisure for pilgrimages to sacred 
shrines, or visits to far distant relations. The 
men folk in Lahoul occupy their time during the 
summer months in wool trading, and travelling 
hither and thither with merchandise, 

The farm duties of the female sex are the carry- 
ing and spreading of manure on the fields in 
spring and autumn, harrowing or beating the 
clods of earth in the wake of the ploughmen, 
making ridges in parallel or oblique lines over the 
fields to render irrigation easier, placing stones, 
sticking stonesin the ground vertically fordiverting 
the water during the process of watering, weeding, 
onee, when the first blades of barley or wheat 
appear above the ground, and again, when the ears 
have formed, and it is easy to pluck out the long 
weeds with the hands. 

Irrigation, reaping, threshing, winnowing and 
carrying in of the crops are performed by the 
women, with occasional help from the men when 
such are available, 

In Lahoul, where the snowfall in winter is heavy, 
the time for beginning agricultural operations 
varies slightly each year, though the middle of 
April is usually the time when farm work is 
contemplated. 

The various occupations of the agriculturalist 
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bevelled on opposite sides, and on both faces, to 
produce two sharp edges, one slightly higher than 
the other (Fig. kj). I have seen Copper Eskimo 
hunters use this tool to adjust the fitting of the 
‘horns’ with the centre-piece of their composite 
bow ; whether it served also to regulate the curva- 
ture of the centre-piece itself I have no knowledge. 


By Walter Asboe. 
in Western Tibet, in the order in which they occur 
from April until December are :— 


1. Wall building and repairing breaches. 

2. Cutting new watercourses, and repairs to 
old ones. 
. Planting of willow saplings. 
. Collecting of thorns for hedging fields. 
. Carrying out and spreading manure on fields. 
; Sowing and ploughing. 
. The ceremony of blessing the fields. 
. Beating straw for straw shoes ; this done by 
the women. | 

9. Mud washing and general spring-cleaning of 
the houses. 

10, Watering grass land, 

ll. Weeding with small hoe (surme), 

12. Irrigating the fields. 

13. Beating straw for straw shoes (this, during 

a slack time). 

14, Cutting the grass and storing it on house 
roofs. 

15. Reaping the grain fields. 

16. Building corn stacks. 

17. Threshing. 

18. Winnowing. 

19. Carrying out and spreading manure on 
fields. 

20. Collecting wood for the winter fuel. 

21. Milling grain for the winter supply. 


=) So See oo! 


From December until spring farming pursuits 
cease, owing to the heavy snowfall, and the 

population engages in village social functions, 
spinning and weaving of yarn for clothes. 

Lahoul being under British administration, the 
acquirement and disposal of land are regulated in 
accordance with Government rules. Similarly in 
Ladakh, another district of Western Tibet, the 
people are subject to the revenue regulations of 
the native State of Kashmir. 

Although in certain parts of Western Tibet the 
people do not engage in any agricultural enterprise 
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before a verdict as to the propitious moment 
for beginning such occupations is given by the 
hierarchy, this custom is considerably relaxed in 
Lahoul, where the community does not pay so 
much attention to the priestly oracle as do the 
people living in the more remote valleys of 
Western Tibet. 

Landmarka, 

Rocks, stones and watercourses serve as 
landmarks to distinguish between the various 
farm holdings. When disputes occur, arising out 
of the removing of rock or stone landmarks, a 
subordinate in the Government survey depart- 
ment 1s called in to remeasure the land which is 
under dispute, and legal proceedings are taken by 
the offended party. 

Virgin Soil, 

When a farmer contemplates cultivating virgin 
soil, he has first of all to consult the wishes of the 
community, lest he should infringe the rights of 
communal pasturage, before negotiating with the 
Government authorities under whose administra- 
tion he lives. If the community is agreed that 
there is no encroachment on the pasturage, a beer 
drinking party for all concerned is arranged at 
the expense of the farmer, who may then proceed 
to acquire the prospective piece of waste land 
from the Government. 

Regulation of Water Supply. 

An adequate supply of water from rivers, 
glaciers and accumulations of snow is essential 
ina practically rainless country such as Western 
Tibet is, Hence the community is most jealous 
In protecting ite mghts over such water supply. 
Two men (Las-pa) are chosen in rotation yearly 
by the villagers to supervise the communal 
water supply. 

Their duties consist of (1) calling the villagers 
When the watercourse has to be repaired, (2 
collecting beer from each household for the 
nourishment of about 14 people engaged in the 
repairs. | 

In Ladakh the watchers of the water supply are 
called “Choo-spon’ (lit. Master of the water 
supply). In cases where there is a communal 
reservoir for collecting water for the fields, the 
‘Choo-spons' (usually two or three men) allot 
the amount of water for each farmstead, and so 
prevent the possibility of one farmer stealing more 
water than is his rightful share. 

Arrangement of Fields. 
Owing to the mountainous nature of the 
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country, the fields are arranged in terraces, and 
irrigated by watercourses cut in fan-like formation 
from a river, mountain torrent, or from glaciers 
and large accumulations of snow. 

Size of a Farmstead, 

The extent of a man’s fields is popularly 
computed in terms of a yoke of oxen (dzo-ldor), 
or in a dry measure called a ‘Kal’ (40 Ib.) of 
seed. Thus if one asks a peasant how large is 
his arable land, he will reply that he possesses 
land sufficient to plough with one or two yoke of 
oxen (dzo-ldor) as the case may be, or he may say 
that his land requires 2° Kals’ (80 Ib.) of seed to 
sow it. It takes one yoke of oxen to plough a 
field requiring 1 kal of seed to sow it. Computed 
in terms of Indian survey measurement, this 
extent of land would be two * bigars.’ 

The average amount of land possessed by a 
single farmer ts that which can be ploughed by 
one yoke of oxen in four days, therefore requiring 
4 kals (160 1b.) of seed. The average yield in a 
good year for each kal of seed sown is tenfold. 
Lha-zhing (Field belonging to a (fod). 

Dispersed throughout the country are fields 
which from ancient times belong to a local god 
(Lha-zhing).. These are cultivated by the peasants 
who, at the Buddhist new year (February), and 
again in May when ploughing begins, have to 
regale the bearer of the wood image of that god 
with beer and one measure of barley. The culti- 
vator of these fiekls may, however, reserve the 
harvest for his own use. 

Alfernation of Crops. ** 

Barley is sown two years successively, and the 
land is manured on the previous autumn ofr 
spring. On the third year a crop of wheat is 
grown, the land being similarly treated with 
manure, On the fourth year buckwheat is sown, 
but this does not require manure. Then on the 
fifth year barley is again sown, and so on, 

Barley, wheat and buckwheat have been grown 
for an indefinitely long time, and are indigenous 
crops, but during the past fifty years rye has been 
cultivated with marked success. This was intro- 
duced by the Moravian mission operating in this 
country, as also were potatoes, vegetables and 
fruit trees. 

Sometimes an insect destroys the barley soon 
after it is sown, in which case the people water 
the unproductive field and then sow more seed by 
loosening the soil with a small implement like a 
hoe with a short handle (surmo). 
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A Second Crop. 
In recent years the peasants have shown 


considerable enterprise by sowing two crops in a 


year, the first being that of barley, followed by a 
crop of buckwheat. 
How Grass and Straw are sold. 

When selling grass, the peasant disposes of it 
at the rate of one rupee per two ‘ martacks ° 
(a martack being a load of grass which can be 
enclosed by a leather rope 24 cubits in length). 
Similarly, straw is sold by the martack, but in 
order to carry this load it is necessary to use two 
ropes of 24 cubits length, and adjust them so as 
to form a sort of net. Three of these loads of 
straw can be bought for a rupee. 

Method of Sowing. 

The seed is first scattered over the field and 
then ploughed in with a light plough which can 
easily be carried on one’s shoulder. The plough 
is drawn by dzos (male hybrid of a yak and a 
cow), whereas in other parts of Tibet the seed is 
thrown into the furrows. 

Occasionally a harrow made of thorns tied 
together is drawn across the ploughed field by 
dzos, though the usual practice is to beat the 
clods of earth with mattocks. 

Letling Land, 

It often happens that a farmer will Jet his land 
to another, because he is too short-handed to 
cultivate it himself, or because he contemplates 
a trading expedition into the interior of Tibet. 
The arrangement that is made therefore is that 
the tenant receives half. the crop in return for 
seeding, the seed being supplied by the tenant, 
ploughing, irrigating, weeding, threshing and 
winnowing the crop, whilst the landowner pays 
the revenue and the cost of repairing and watching 
the watercourse supplying the field with water. 
Rusia (Inula Helenvum). 

Of late years the peasants have engaged 
energetically in the development of a spicy root 
called Rusta (Inula Helenium), This root was 
originally smuggled into the country from the 
Kashmir State which has the monopoly of Rusta- 
It is readily grown and, when matured, dried and 
sold, yields a handsome profit, its cost price being 
about Re. 2 and § annas per Ib. 

Exchange of Labour. 

As most transactions between the peasants are 
conducted by way of exchange in goods or labour, 
little money is passed from hand to hand. 

For instance, if a farmer requires three or four 
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for a given number of days, he must on a subse- 


quent occasion supply the equivalent in mai 


power when called upon to do so. 
The Farm Servant ( Len-mi). | 
The more opulent farmers keep one or more’ 
men or women as permanent servants. These 
are employed from spring until autumn, their 
remuneration consisting of one piece of homespun 
cloth sufficient to make an outer garment, board 
and lodging, and a payment of 12 rupees at the 


expiration of their period of service, If the — me, 


servant be a male, his allowance is the same as 
that given to a woman, with the exception that 
he receives double that amount of monty (i.¢., 
24 rupees). In some cases, however, the payment 
is entirely in kind. 

Village Shepherds (Lug-rdzt). 

Each village employs three shepherds to 
pasture the communal flocks. These shepherds — 
have, however, to perform subsidiary duties, such 
as assisting each householder in building or 
repairing walls round the fields, ploughing and 
threshing. ne 

When the harvest is gathered in, the shepherds. 
make a house to house collection of barley and 
buckwheat. In addition to this they receive 
one fifth of the produce of wool from the eom- 
munal flocks, which is divided amongst them 
equally. 

Loans in (ram. 

Many of the monastic institutions in Western 
Tibet are very wealthy and increase their income 
by negotiating loans of grain to the poorer 
peasants, taking interest at the rate of five 
measures for each kal of grain lent (i.e., 10 Ib. of 
grain for every 40 1b. lent, viz., 25 per cent.). 
The result of this extortionate rate of interest is 


to put the poor farmer entirely in the hands of — | 
the priesthood, and rob him of every chance of 


increasing his annual output of crops throngh 
uiring new farm implements or improving his 

land in other ways. 

Manufacture of Beer. 

The consumption of locally brewed beer from — 
barley is very considerable, for at least one third 
of the annual yield of barley is converted into 
this liquor. Whilst it is difficult to estimate the 
exact quantity of barley used for the manufacture 
of beer, the average would be roughly 20 kals of 
barley per household (8001b.) This means that 
the Lahouli has to import large quantities of 
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men or women to assist him in working his fields 


grain from Kulu, a 








neighbouring state. Thus 
the wholesale manufacture of beer from locally- 
grown produce has an economic significance as 
serious as it is unwise. 
The Care of Livestock. 

The people are on the whole kind to their 
animals and feed them as well as they are able 
with the limited yield of fodder at their disposal. 

From December until April, the heavy snowfall 
in Lahoul precludes the possibility of grazing 
cattle, The animals have therefore to be housed 
on the ground floor of the houses. They are 
never bedded as in western countries. 

When the supply of hay is exhausted the cattle 
are fecl entirely on straw, “this being again supple- 
mented in the spring hy the bark of willow 
branches cut and thrown into the pen to be peeled 
off by the sheep, goats and cows. 

The willow tree is extensively cultivated owing 
to its use both for fodder and fuel. 

It is customary for a peasant with more cattle 
than he can conveniently feed, to hand his surplus 
livestock to a neighbour to keep and feed from 
. December to April, the price for the cattle thus 
treated being three rupees per head, and four or 


Nigeria. 
BUSSA REGALIA. By D. F. Heath, Assistant 
Provinces, Nigeria, Illustrated. 


g The story of Kisra,' the almost mythical 
hero and ancestor of the Borgu chiefs, has 
been told in many places and with many embel- 
lishments, but a description of the Kisra regalia— 
heirlooms through the years of the chiefs of 
Bussa—dloes not appear to have been recorded. 
The following account—inadequate, for reasons 
that appear later, as it is—is an attempt to 
rectify the omission. 
THe Kisea Bic Deum (Gangan Atera). 
The most reverenced heirloom, though 
gh as the big drum of Kisra, is not one of 
his original possessions. It is the successor 
to the big wooden drum handed by Kisra himeelf 
_to the people of Kwakwa, a small ‘island near the 
old capital, Tsofon Bussa. As has been related, 
when Kisra and his following came to these parts 
he found already here a sparse population, and 
settled peaceably among them.* “Two stipu- 
‘For the Borgu version vide ‘Gazetteer of Ilorin 
Provines * by the Honourable H. B. Hermon Hodge. 
Page 115 et sec. 
* Gazetteer, page 119. 
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five rupees per pony. Provided that the farmer 
has sufficient fodder to feed his own and. his 
neighbour's cattle, he is glad to get the extra 
heads in order to increase his supply of manure. 
Conclusion. 

Though the total yield of crops is meagre, as is 
to be expected in high altitudes and in a prac- 
tically rainless country, the farmer gets as much 
out of the land as can well be expected. 

Generally speaking he is very poor, and the 
prospect of famine is never far removed from him. 
Were it not for the wool trade carried on between 
the highlands of Tibet and Lahoul, by way of 
supplementing the slender harvest he reaps, the 
Lahouli would be tar worse off economically. 

He does not take kindly to improved methods 
of agriculture, owing to the conservative attitude 
of the community as a whole. 

The slow penetration of western civilization is, 
however, leading to a slight increase in agricul- 
tural activity, in that Lahoulis are now beeinning 
to open up virgin soil which has lain uncultivated 
for centuries. 

At best the struggle for existence in so elevated 
a region as Lahoul is a real and stern one. 


Heath. 
District Commissioner, Borgu Division, Lower 
“ lations were made, first religious freedom for 
* all, and secondly that all dead chiefs and their 
“sons should be buried by the original 
“inhabitants.” The Kisra Big Drum _ is 
intimately connected with the burial rites of 
the Sarkin Bussa, and hence its guardians are 
those * original inhabitants.’ 

The Drum must never spend a night away 
from Kwakwa Island. Itis brought to the capital 
twice a year on the occasions of the * big’ and 
‘small’ festivals, when it is beaten at the close 
of the ceremony asthe “Amen ‘* when the Sarki 
returns to his residence. Its second use is at 
the death of the Chief when it is beaten steadily 
throughout the digging of the grave and for the 
duration of the funeral rites. 

Being wooden, renewals and repairs have 
been necessary throughout the years, and none 
of the original drum now remains. Its spirit, 
however, and therefore its power and sacred 
character is unchanged. Such is the potency of 
this power that on its journeys to and from 
Bussa everybody must give it a clear road, 
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Were any person to be foolhardy enough to meet 
with it, or even catch a glimpse of it in these 
circumstances, that person would not live to see 
another harvest. The photograph (fig. 1, below) 
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hia. |. THE KISRA EKETTLEDRUMS. 


shows only the shell of the drum. It was 
brought to Bussa to be photographed, but as 
the occasion was an * inofficial’ one it was not 
properly prepared or covered. 


THe Kea KETTLEDRUMS. 


In a special hut behind the mosque—tit is 
noteworthy how very intimately the pagan 
superstitions and religion are bound up with the 
superimposed Muslim faith}—the two large copper 
camel drums of Kisra are kept (fig. 1, above). 
They are obviously of great antiquity, an 
the thin copper is worn into large holes in 
both. These drums again are used regularly 
twice a year, once at the feast of * Kisim ’ 
and once at the feast of Ramadan (‘ Leperu ’ 
in Bussanchi). They have special keepers, 
who in former times had to be slaves 
captured in war. Every year fresh slaves had 
to be obtained—the potency of the drums was 
such that none saw the year out after having 
beaten them. These drummers died natural 
deaths, but one supposes that their demise must 
have been helped by human agencies at times. 
For, although the coming of the British Adminis- 
tration has, according to popular tradition, 
demonstrably been responsible for the fading 
of the power of the old-time directional spirits, 
yet, since our rule has been imposed, there has 


been no death amongst the keepers of the kettle- 
drums! Of course, under British rule, a supply 
of slaves captured in war is not easy to keep up, 
but one is assured that expediency has no part 
in the paucity of deaths among the Kisra 
drummers. 
THE SPEARS. 

There are seventeen of these (figs. 2—4) 
kept tied together, the heads enclosed in a 
brass cylindrical container which is capped 
by a quadrate on a thin neck. This cylinder 
(fig. 3) is of special interest. Judicial oaths 
in extreme cases, but more especially oaths of 
allegiance, are taken on it. The Sarki, holding 
the case in his left hand, calls upon the names 
of his forefathers to bear witness and, taking 
a pinch of dust from where his foot has 
trodden, places this with some water in the 
evlinder and gives the portion to the swearer 
to drink. False swearing to a fact, or 
disloyalty in word or deed if the general oath 
of allegiance has been taken, will kill within 
the year. 

The spears themselves are of two kinds. 
There are nine wands (fig. 2) with tapering ferrule 
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Frio, 2. THE SFEARS AX CONTAINEE. 
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heads of metal, seven of brass, and two of iron. 
The heads are intricately engraved with small 
circles and squares, and are known as the 
*Sandagoro,” and their shape suggests a possible 
phallic significance. The remaining eight (fig. 4) 
have long pointed iron heads rather like the 





Fig, 3. srean costarsen. Fro.4. I8ON SPEAR HEADS. 
ordinary fish spear, but without the barb, and 
are called the ‘Masu Rawan Gani.’ All are 
the especial care of the Berisoni, or chief 
guardian of the regalia. 

On ceremonial occasions, and in war, the 
keeper of the spears always precedes the Sarki. 
carrying them in their case, on his left 
shoulder at the “order. The keeper feels 
neither cold nor heat, nor hunger nor thirst 
while thus employed. The spears must never 
be placed or rested on the ground until the 
close of operations, be it feast or war. Both 
before and after touching them the keeper must 
perform specified ceremonial ablutions. In 
battle, with the spears thus carried ahead of 
him, the Sarki is invincible. Foemen within 
striking distance are themselves struck with 
paralysis, Bullets fall harmlessly to the 
ground, 

The iron spears alone are used by the Sarki 
himself on the occasion of the ‘Gani seven-day 
* feast.” 

Tt has seemed strange to me that, in spite of 
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connexion between the probable phallic symbol- 
ism of the “Sandagoro' and any fertility cult. 
Apart from giving a general order that farming 
may commence, the Sarki himself ia subject to 
no special tabu, nor has he any special power in 
regard to the sowing, fertility or harvest of crops. 
And this is so in spite of his nominal headship of 
all the various magic cults. Again I think we 
must look to Mohammedanism for the explanation. 
The Bussa year is the Mohammedan one and by 
the grafting of the old pagan festivals on those of 
the Muslim religion they have probably lost the 
seasonal significance they once had. 


THe Brass Bows, ETc. 


The uses and meanings of the remaining 
articles of the regalia (fig. 5) are now unfortunately 
lost in the limbo of the past. Such little as is 
still remembered is here recorded. 

There are three brass eggs about the size 
of those of an ostrich. They are in two halves. 
One is nearly broken in pieces with age. The 
second contains seven strings of beads, which are 
worn by the *bori™ women dancers on the 
occasion of the Gani feast at the end of the year. 
The third egg contains eleven pebbles, said to 
have been brought by Kisra from the East. 
When he goes forth to war the Sarki takes these 
eleven pebbles in his pocket. Where the enemy 
presses hardest he will throw these stones, 
thereby causing the immediate triumph of his 
own people. No matter how many he throws, 
the stones miraculously reproduce themselves, 
and cleven, and eleven only, always remain. 





Fic. &. BRASS DOWLS AND OTHER OBJECTS. 


There is one finely worked filigree brass 
7° Possessed " by a spirit. They become self- 


looking for it, IT have been unable to find any hypnotised in their dance. 
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sphere, in two halves. It is about seven inches 
int diameter. There are also two small half 
spheres of brass filigree work, each with a small 
loop handle, -They remind one of a modern tea 
strainer and are about the same size. The Sarki 
remembers that in the time of his grandfather 
these bowls were set out at the time of the feasts 
and he thinks they contained kola nuts for the 
refreshment of the dancers.‘ 

The two cylindrical brass stools, rather like 
very large cotton reele, were said to be used as 
seats for the ‘bori’ dancers. There is an 
alternative explanation that these seats were 
meant for the tutelary spirits present at the 
jollifications. 

Among the articles with which the dancers 
themselves were adorned are five brass wristlets, 
three about six inches long and two about two and 
a-half inches in length; two very old black 
horse-hair ly whisks with brass worked handles; 
and a brass bell. There are five wild hog tusks, 
four of which are used to beat the small dancing 
drums, and the fifth is used to strike a small 
fragment of iron, which looks as if it were a piece 
of a broken armlet or gyve. 

The accompanying photograph shows all the 
regalia to be in most dilapidated and dirty state. 
This is not due to neglect. They can only be 
ceremoniously cleaned once a year before the 
Gani feast, by worn-out wives of the Sarki— 
women who have passed the age of childbirth. 
To clean the articles at any other time or any 
other purpose would bring disaster upon the 
people of Bussa, 

Mention must be made of the old chains of 
office belonging to the Beresoni. It has been 
stated that the chains and spears were buried 
when Kisra and his followers first arrived at 
Old Bussa.* This does not appear to be quite 
correct. The spears were always kept in the 
Sarki's house, and the chains, after the annual 
festival, were always left in situ near the sacred 
rock of sacrifice in the bush by Old Bussa. One 
year in the time of the eties chief's grandfather 
the chains could not be found, and they still 
remain hidden. 


‘A somilar container is weed by the Alafin of Ovo for 
ceremonial kola nut. 
§ Tiorin Gazetteer, page 118, 
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Modern additions to the heirlooms «af the 





Bussa chiefs are the ‘Mungo Park Ring, and = "/s<tal 


two brass kettle drums presented by Lord 
Lugard. The ring consists of a George UI 


crown piece, said to have been presented to the 
Sarkin Bussa by Mungo Park when he stayed at 
Bussa on his last fatal voyage. It was taken to _ 
England and shewn at the British Empire © 


Exhibition. The kettle drums were presented to 


he a 
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the present Sarkin Bussa on his installation, and 


in actual fact the Sarki sets more store by these 


than on the whole of the original regalia. They 


will be known to posterity as the drums of 


Kitoro Gani, and his name will thus not be 


forgotten. 


It is a matter for considerable regret that. 


no early investigation of the Kisra heirlooms 
was made, At the beginning of the century 
men were alive here who could remember all the 
details of the past meanings and uses of all the 


regalia. To-day, time, the advanced age and _ pr 


decaying memory of the old chief, the strong 


influence of Mohammedanism to which reference 


has been made, and the deaths of the old office 
holders, have effaced the recollection of those 
religious meanings and uses. ‘The office holders 


died while the old chief was in exile between 1915_ 
and 1924. The Regent during those years was a ~ 


strict Mohammedan and, even supposing that 
the sacerdotal mantle could be said to have fallen 
upon his shoulders during the lifetime of the 
rightful Sarki, he would have no part nor lot in 


any of the old pagan festivals or cults, and no new — 


Beresoni was appointed. 

The present Sarki, now well over seventy 
years of age, came to the throne in 1902. Up to 
this date he says that the regalia were in fairly 
constant use. Since then he himeelf in the very 


early days of his reign used them once: He has 


thought many times since his retwmn to Bussa in 
1924 of appointing a new Beresoni and trying to 
revive the glories of the past, but it is an expensive 


business, and he has put it off from year to year 


until to-day he quite frankly does not expect ever 
to be able to do so. 


Thé Kiera relics are treated pane 
with reverence and respect, but even the Sarki 
himself looks upon them as one with the traditions 


of his forefathers’ six hundred wives and five a 2 


thousand horses—pleasant to reflect upon, but _ i t 


of little practical use in these hard modern — 
times. 
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Religion and Sacrifices of the Zahau Chins. 
. Summary of a sprinting rte by Mr. 
@ H. N.C. Stevenson. 6 April, 1937. 

The outstanding features of Chin religious 
jdeology are; (i) Belief in « spirit. world inhabited 
by spirit-forme of humans and animals; (it) belief 
- am aneestor spirits ; (iii) belief that social status on 


‘ S eaiths determines status in the next world. 


These beliefs find expression in sacrifices to: 
(i) Personal spirits; (11) household spirits; (iii) village 


spirits, 


The first two tategories are connecter! with the 
health and welfare of the individual and the houae- 
hold, The third takes place during the Feasts of 
Merit, and in the invocations made general pros- 
perity ia demanded and a promise given to continue 
the series of feasts, 

The holding of the Feasts of Merit confers certain 
temporal mivantages such as prestige, rights to 
share meal of ment, ete., membership of council. 

Finally, completion of this series is one of the 
qualifications necessary for atimission to the Chin 

. The other qualifications are; the holding 
of the feasta of celebration of the taking of a head, 
and the killing of various species of wild animal. 
The Feasts of Merit and of eclebration are the 
basis of a system of economic exchanges between 
relatives and are veel as a means of payment 
(through distribution of flesh) of dues to chiefs, 
priests and blacksmiths, 

The lines of resistance to religious change can 
be analyzed in terms of the economic, political and 
kinship implications of Chin religious ritual. 


Social Symbiosis and Tribal Organization, 
93 Swwinery of a Communication by Dr, Ss. F. 
Nadel, 20 Apiil, 1937, 









INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 

The concept of symbiosis defines in its 
orginal context, in Biology, “the permanent 
“union between organisms each of which depends 

* for ite existence on the other.” It seems a con- 
eept which could be fruitfully applied to social 
phenomena, in particular to the interdependence of 
social groups. This paper attempts to describe, 
under the aspect of social symbiosis, the specitic 
social structure of # certain Nupe commumity in 
Northern Nigeria which grew out of the fusion of 
four originally independent and culturally distinct 
tribal groups. The development itself which led, 
ultimately, to such a symbiotic union belongs to a 
large extent to past history. But in some respects 
this development is not ended yet; it is, at any 
rate, Visible im the social structure that obtains 
to-day. 

We can trace the ayininotic development in 
the sphere of political organization, economics, 
religion and kinship structure. The quasi-biological 
approach to secial life leads to a certain extent to a 
reinterpretation of such familiar and well-eatab- 
lished principles of social organization as Clanship 
or Exogamy—a re-interpretation, that is, which 
conceives these forms of social integration and 
(differentiation as specific varieties of social 
eVmibiosi, 


Megalithic Monuments, Boyle Somerville Manwacripts, 
(Cy. Mas, 1097, 78.) 
A4 Some misunderstanding having arisen through 
the use of the word orieritation in the second 
Paragraph of the note in Mas for April, it seems 
desirable to state that it is intended to make the 
manuscripts of the late Vice-Admiral Boyle Somer- 
ville available to all who are interested in stone 
Mon innen ts. 


OBITUARY. 


Viktor Lebzelter. 
| Physical anthropology has recently lost several 
95 of ite doyens—notably Karl Pearson, Giuu- 

seppe Sergi anc Elliot Smith—and also 
peveral of ite leaders in the following generation— 
notably Davidson Black and Akira Matsumura. 
The name of Viktor Lebzelter, who died on 22nd De- 
cember last in his 45th year, must now be added to 
the latter group. 

Lebzelter was widely known os the energetic 
Director of the Anthropological Department of the 
Natural History Museum in Vienna. The material 
in his charge comprised ethnographic and prehistoric 
specimens, including the magnificent Hallstatt 
remains, ond oa valuable collection of human 
skeletons, His chief interest was in these last, 
_Hor'more than twenty years he published, in spite 


1888-22 December, 1934. 


of many difficulties, a continuous stream of papers 
in scientific journals, These were prhneipally of an 
anthropometric character, and most of them dealt 
with series of living people and skulls of European 
and Afmean origm, They were all careful pieces of 
work of enduring value, even if they are more likely 
to be consulted in the future for the sake of the 
descriptive records they contain than for illustrations 
of methods of interpretation, The publication of 
the sumptucusly produced volume Die Vorgeachichic 
in Sid wid Sudwestafrika in 1930 showed that 
Lebzelter could write authoritatively on another 
subject. When in London in 1934, PRosiN it the 
International Cong his vitality and bonhomic 
appeared uneabe and anthropology can ill afford 
ta lose one whose work for the subject promised to 
be far from completed. G. M. M, 
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*F | Delta Tongkinois : 
hie Humaine. By Pierra  Gotru, 
«96 | Paris, 1936. 666 pp. 48 pls, 125 jigures, 
Plans and maps in the tert and 9 loose mane. 





Etude de 
dans l'Annam 
au Binh Dinh. By Pierre Gouru, Paris, 1036, 
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uisse d'une Etude de I"Habitation Annamite 
rional et Central du Than Hoa 


15 pp. 
16 pls,, and 34 figures, plans and mapa in the tert, 
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These are two of the always excellent, paper-bound 
publications igaued by I'Ecole Frangaise d'Extréme- 
Orient, Both are by Dr. Pierre Gouru. The first 
volume, the weighty tome on the ta of the 
oe Delta, is divided into three parts. The first 
of theese treats of the physical geography of the delta, 
comprising mountains and hills, the alluvial flats and their 
ovelution, the climate, rivers and other waters, while the 
last chapter of the section is concerned with irngation, 

The second section is devoted to the pret OA 
the peasant population, dealing in thi relation with the 
history of ies eonibae of the delta, place ancl family 
nomes, the density of the population with reference to 
the censua of 1931, totals of the rural population and 
ita denuty. Other subjecta of which the author writes 
in the section are movements of the population as 
affected by increase, colonization of the interior and 
emigration, villages in connexion with concentration of 
population, habitat, elomenta of the village, village life 
and houses, with many dotaila with regard to their 
construction, plans, etc., aa well as some conclusions 
about then. 

The third part is concerned with the means of existence 
of the peasanta. Agnculture comes first and is described 
in several chapters and under a number of sub-headinga, 
gueh as division of land, proprictors, communal land, 
lon values, modes of tenure and credit, the agneultural 
calendar, agricultural technique, rice im various aspects, 
secondary cultivations, farm animals; while fishing im 
ite different forms ia also included under the section 
dealing with agriculture, the chapter on this subject 
also treating of fish culture, floating villages and the 
production of aalt. 

Village industries form another section of the part, 
these comprising textiles, the making of alimentary 
products, basketry, woodwork, ner nti also the 
employments of aawyers, masons, brickmakers, lime- 
burners, makers of paper, jewellers, ote., etc. Other 
chapters are devoted to factors in the distribution of 
Industries. the characteristics of peasant industries anc 
trading. There is also a conchision. 

The plates and textual figures throughout tho book 
aro excellent, and especially the plates from aerial 
photographs showing villages and the arrangement of 
their houses with regard to one another, to the rivera, 
to the hillocks on which thoy sometimes stand and to 
their nice fields, also the arrangement of the rice ficlds 
themaeeclves. 

The text is followed by a long bibliography and indices 
of place-names and subjects; thean again by lists of 
textual figures, plates and part and chapter contents. 

Tt will be seen, therefore, how complote a guide this 
volume is to what may be called the outer life of the 
inhabitants of the Tongkinese Delte. With regard to 
their inner life the information given ia somewhat 
scanty, as might be expected from the sub-title of the 
book. Perhaps, at some future date, the author will 
provide us with more information in this connexion and 
thus complete his picture of the people, In the present 
Volume only a litth over two pages, under the heading 
of ‘public edifices. and religious acts,’ are devoted 
tlmost solely to this purpose, but what littl the author 
doed tell uaof the many different cults that exist makes 
it clear what a rich field here awaits further cultivation. 
Sociology, too, deserves to be dealt with fully. 

Some of the platea are specially interesting. One of 
these is that (ALIT) of a potter at work at hm wheel. 

The rather large wheel is eet—of course horizontally— 
almost level with the ground, into which the pivot is 
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Other ini ‘ine Tctures are those ea Sere ras 
fh reaie tai ty arve de this being simul: 
known to the Malays as fangkul, and an excellent serial 
photograph of a village and rice fields which also illus- 
trates dry terrace cultivation. i 
With regard to the letterpress attention may be 
drawn to the statement that little is known of the pre- 
history of the delta, lasting, the author says, at least to 
the second century a.p., excavations having only boen 
undertaken in the mountainous regions. Such objects 
of polished stone as have been found in the lowlands 
have been obtained by peasants in the course of their 
labours. 

Our author states, too, that when the Chinese arrived 
in the dolta they probably found a population there 
formed of mingled Indonesian, Melanesian Cag abuts 
Melanoid) and Negrito elementa, already enriched with 
Mongoloid accretions, It was an organized peeye with 
a king and federal chiefs. Agriculture was known and 
hoes were used, but the art of GN fon hy animals for 
labour was not understood, The play of the tides was 
need for the irrigation of the rice fields. _ 

Further on it is stated that the civilizing Chineas 
influence trated the country profoundly and the 
lnnguage became saturated with Chinese words, while 
preserving a Tai syntax, and Chinces characters, were 
adopted casily since there had been no native script 
previously. . 

Tho amaller volume, that on the Annamite house, is 
equally as worthy of praise as the larger, though ite 
scope is more restricted. Here again we have the same 
excellent plates, plans and textual figures. The last, 
consisting largely of sketches illustrating house archi- 
tecture and mekhiods of building, are clear andl casy to 
understand. Among the plates, as in the other volume, 
are some taken from very fine aerial photographs aus 
though gee haps not so infereating from oan ethno. 
| aphie I int of view, one may mention for ita ex- 
cellence Plate A, which depicts an Annamite fortified 
city and its environs, the plan of which was inspired b 
French fortifications of the end of the ighteent 
contury, 

The anthor remarks that the Annamite house, being 
built of wood has only a limited life and the most 
ancient that he has sean did not exceed one hondred and 


Hity yeurs. New houses are often of modified type, 
even when built more or lesa in the old atyle, but in 


some the carpentry is of European type or composite, 
All the more need, therefore, as the author points ont, 
of this study of the true Annamite dwellings. In spite 
of the various kinds of truly native dwelling to be found 
there ia, however, an anderlying uniformity which bios 
im the disposition of the plan and in the structure of 
the dwelling. Everywhere the Annamite house, always 
built on the ground, consists of timber-work resting on 

lars and supporting the roof. The walle play no role 
in the solidity of the house, serving merely for protection 
against the elements, 

An interesting map ia given on page 72 which shows 
the distribution of the different house types, of which 
the author distinguishes seven. Of the roofs of Bin 
Dinh he says that they give an impression, by their 
large aie, of Indonesian influence, but this is one 
that he cannot confirm. The double roof of Bin Dink 
is mot feported among the Indonesian cclonies of the 
Annamite mountam chain. I. H. N. EVANS, 
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fixed, and is rotated by the foot of the potter. He wits QJ M.A. LL.B, Ph.D. 
ightly raed abowe the wheel, with loge one on erther . tr Edwerd Blunt. 
side of it, so that his right foot eauly reaches its edge. G4 pp. Price lis. 
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With a foreword bythe Hon. 
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Thit study of the economic organization of the 
nomadic tribes mhabiting the Kumaon Himalayas is 
written with charm, and the subject is full of interest. 
Though mainly deecriptive, theoretical issucs ond 
generalizations are not ignored, though one could wish 
for more. There aro two distinct types of social 
organization, The Bhotiya, inhabiting the upper slopes 
bordermg on Tibet, are nomadic traders, practising 
agriculture for five months of the year os a subsidiary 
occupation only, holding their wealth in the form of 
hens, which are not milked but used for their wool; 
the men always on the move, continually spinning as 
they march. They afford a striking comparison with the 
Almorans, in the lower valleys, wringing a livelihood 
from the soil by claborate means, such as * wet farming - 
in the valloy bottoms, ‘ terracing" on the slopet. ond 
forest dovastation, or * katil* agneulture om the sterp 
mountain sides; and migrating once a year to the 
warmer foothilla with their familice. Thus among the 
Bhotiyas, the women, who must manage the camps 
alone, when the men are away ou trading expeditions, 
are a self-reliant and respected pats of the society : 
whereas the Almoran women are the drudges of a com- 
munity which has many dreary tasks to perform in the 
fields. They cannot sew, mend or make clothes, though 
their skill in the back-breaking task of transplanting the 
seedlings to the wet fields in the * wet farming ' opera- 
tions is great. In contrast, the Bhotiya women have 
the monopoly of weaving, and have acquired great skill, 
the men only spinning. 

In their attitudes to the forest, also, the Bhotiyas 
offer a striking contrast to the Almorans, determined 
by geographic and climatic factors. They religiously 
preserve the forest, os it checks the avalanches which 
are characteristic of the steep slo and heavy rains. 
Unfortunately we are not told what is the authority 
whieh levies fines for tree-cutting, ond decides when to 
replant. But we have o full analysis of the Almoran’s 
custom of destroying the forest and sowing broadcast on 
the clearings. This practice is bad for afforestation 
chi which for various reasons are very desirable. 

ut the government ia inconsistent in ite policy, hamper- 
ing the nowdy by forest reservations, while making new 
grants for cultivation to those who are really only the 
rich and grasping. Thero is a real problem of opposing 
interesta here, which reminds one of that of the Baiga 
of Central India, who (as described by Mr. Verrier Elwin) 
are prohibited from cutting the forest, which for religuus 
rensona ia the only method of cultivation poruble for 
them. 

The deseription of the ritual singing and drumming to 
lighten the task of the wet farming operations done by 
the women is of great interest; and it is a pity that the 
cercmonies described at the end of the book were not 
linked up with the main analysis. The mape are rather 
dixappainting; being too stlective, they do aah laa 

enough the geographical context of each subject. 
5 "i | ; ROSEMARY UPCOTT. 


A Study of Ancient Ships of Japan. Part 1: Floats. 

By Shinji ‘Nishimura. Tokyo : (Society of Naval 

2 Architects.) 1936. 10% Thin, te+ 162 pp. with 
23 fige.,, XUV plates and | distribution map. 

A work on @ncient Japanes: water-tranaport by 

Profesor 8. Nishimura is always welcome if only for the 

artistic dreas in which it appears. The present is no 


‘exception; it is a credit to Japanese taste and book- 


making and to the generosity of the Japanese Society of 
Naval Architecta who sponsor it. As to the contents 


we have to poy a tribute to the author's industry m 


earching th masses of ancient Japanese, Korean 


and Chinese mythical literature for evidence in support 
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of his thesia that parallela to the architypes of most 
forms of water-transport once existed in Japan. Whether 
we agree with his conclusions ie a matter largely of 
opinion, for in many instances the evidence adduced has 
necessitated considerable philologieal juggling withobecure 
words and phrases in the old tales on which he relies, 

According to the author's thesis, gourds or calabashes, 
tied around the waist, were the earliest form of water- 
transport in Japan and Keres and antedated the dugout 
canoe, From this simple device ck i im tirmee 
lattice rafta supported by numerous gourds, and theee 
In turn were succecded by an early form of wooden boat 
having gourds tied to the sides to prevent capsize. 

Much of the evidence brought forward is by no means 
satisfying. For example, on page 51, the preacnee of 
emal! glans models of calabushes in graves in Koren is 
given as evidence that “the ancient Korean hea « 
“custom of carrying pak or calabashes somewhere 
“around their waist’ and he presumes that it is 
reasonable to believe that they were used oa floata, 
Inflated skins and earthenware tubs are also claimed os 
ancient Japanese methods of water-transport, but here, 
again, the evidence i of the flimaest, 

A good deal of attention is given to the world cdistri- 
bution of these water vehicles and an illustrative map 
6 provided. From the omission on this of any indication 
of the use of inflated skins and pot floats in Europe 
and minor discrepancies elsewhere, it ia evident that the 
author haa not consulted the whole of the literature 
upon this subject; o« notable omission is any reference 
to K. Trebitech’s important survey of Fellboote mnd 
Sthomnusicke. The illustration; when original are of 
considerable value; the neglect to acknowledge the 
sources of these borrowed is a habit to be deprecated. 

The author is a fervent diffusionist. He angues that 
skin floats were invented as substitutes for gourd flonta 
when the latter diffused northward from their home in 
the south of Asia—ao good working hypothesis; less 
feasible are the statements that rafte supported by 
earthen pot floats were an improvement upon inflated 
skin rafts and supplanted the latter, and that gourds, 
inflated skins and earthen pots form an evolutionary 


Travels in Arabia Deserta. Py Charlee M. Dowphty, 
' with a new preface by the Author, fntroduction by 
4g T. A. Lawrence, and all the Onginal Mapa, Plana 
and IMustratiomw, @ * G4 inches. [+ 623 anal 
io) pp. London: Jonathan Cape, Lid. 1033, Price I8e. 
In reprinting the complete amd unabridged edition of 
the original two-volume edition as finally revised by the 
author, the publishers have earned the gratitude of all 
lovers of this great work. The two volumes aro here 
bound together as one, though the page numbering 
and the index are retained as in the former two-volume 
edition; the print is good, the printing, mapa and 
illustrations are clear and the price is most reasonable. 
Among books that give valuable studies of pecples 
thers is probably none that rinks with this classic, 
which has the desert wind blowing angie of its luminous 
poges. It is not only the masterpiece of a eympathetic 
and acute observer; it is also in ite quaint way one of 
the literary treasures of the English language. Doughty's 
life with the Bedawi is too well known to students to 
need comment here; hia courage and endurance are 
among the heroic achievements of science, and they 
give an intimacy to his descriptions that has rarely been 
equalled. The combination of literary genius and 
scientific observer is not too often realized, but no 
donbt something from the greatness: of the subject 
infused itself into the writing of * Arabia Deserta.’ 
H. J. F, 
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Prire Baia, 
It i a pleasure to welcome this well-written, well- 
oan and well-produced volume and ta see that 
r. Haddon is atill among the workers, The drawimgs of 
designs and patterns by Miss Start are excellent, as are 
flag her pictures of spinning and weaving apparatus. 
." | There is a useful vocabulary of native words used in the 
we text which is to be found towards the end of the volun, 
a as if alo wm full bibliography. 
| It if interesting to see, in the section on the [ban 
, themselves, that Dr, Haddon doubts the correctness of 





| the surmise put forward by Hose and McDougall that 
fe, some 200 or 300 years age Than warriors were introduced 
Pes inte Borneo fram Sumatra by Malay chirfs, though some 
Thans, it was thought, had arrived at an earlier date. 
Our present authors suggest that “the [ban migration 
‘ * into Borneo may be regarded as an early wave of the 
e'- “movements that culmmated in the Malay Empire.” 
Fouling much more definite proof of the recent Sumatran 
x origin of the Than than appears to exist, my own opinion 
= : agrees generally with theirs. 
aM Tt ia pointed out, in a later section, that though it is 
— | true that * the carvings and engravings of the male Tban 
| “ show predominantly plant formes, and tho textiles of 
“ the women predominantly animal forms,”’ this does 
not support the idea, advanced by Hose and McDougall, 


My RELIGION. 
Ver Aftermath: A Supplement to the Golden Bough. tourist of the habita of the Valovale of South Africa 
- hy By Sie. G, Fraser, London; Macmillan, 1036. (Chapter ALT), so manifestly worthless hearsay that it ia 
a ip} zz + 404 pp. 2 surprising to find it in such good company, even with 
"2 The Golden Banyan, as it is called by the the eautionary words which introduce it, Inaccurate 
: a! j rreverent, has put forth yet another shoot, so vigorous  statermonts of Sir James’ own are rare, even forhim, On 
. - 


; aa to sugevet that that giant tree contains tts author's 
eal external soul and by its flourishing condition helps to 
Hs account for Sir James’ seeming mmunity from the 
Ml, 4 ravages of time, The 75 chapters, long and short, which 
~ ee this book contains, are full of new material (a littl had 
= been used before, in the commentary on Ovid's Fatt), 
and fre aa freeh in etyle aa of old. Controversial matter 
ia, on the whole, avoided; theories, already argued. for, 
| being not 26 much assumed es used for pegs on which 
= to hang the additional examples, For example, some 
irbsLaarices of hearth-ritual, in Chapter AIT, bear “the 
ewption * Father Jove and Mother Vesta,’ but add no 
new arguments for the hazardous hy nen which, im 
tty the main work, is given that title, sec thors 
| are, naturally, devoted to matters which pose undlamentual 
to the author's views. Thus, there are 67 pages dealing 
. with magic of various types; O1 on sundry topics 
r ‘2 connected with divme kings; 24 on * The Perils of the 
=i3 * Boul,” ray 62 = sar But other — ne well 
—= TN repression sich as story of the Fairy Br (it 
a | might have been added that it-ia quite common im 
Modern Grock tradition, the bride being a Neraidha; 
the reviewer hopes later to publish some interesting 
=) examples), certam astronomical beliefs anc primitive 
_ i observations, and much else, We know that, if no 
aa pt!) information on an anthropological subject is to be found 
= in any other book available, it ia probably lurking some- 
where in the (felden Bough, and can be hunted out by 
moans of the index; this resource is now likely to be 
more popular than ever, Indeed, in the whole volume 
there are but two items which could be : one 
‘hanes of out-of-date etymol from Max Miller 
er AVIT), the other a rubbiahy account by @ 
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Iban or Sea Dayak Fabrics and their Patterns. 
By Alfred C. Hadden and Laura FE. Start, 
100 Cambridge, 1996. ar + 157 pp., frontispiece, 
aree) plates and 22 figures in the text, 


Magica. 
them being highly conventionalized representations of 
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that Tban art has been influenced by the Mohamme 
ism of the Malaya, for the Sain Sas Deena) while, if the 
men have been influenced against the use of animal 
forms, why have not the women also rejected them ? 
That is the question that our authors ask. As a matter 
of fact I, too, rather doubt the Mohammedan influence, 
but, if it did exiat, perhaps the difference might be 
explained by the greater conservatiam of the 
Women. 
As to the presence of some designa that are alsa to be’ 
found in Malay art, is remarked that they may well be 
due to the su 1 common ancestry of the Than and 
the Malays. e decorative designs of the Dhan, it is 
stated, “* are not pale markedly different from those of 
“ other Bornean peoples, but equally so from those of 
the Malay, and almost oll are mtimatels connected 
“with their environment, puruits or beliefs." 
[t is considered that “ the traditional designs used by 
* Than women in their textiles have been developed 
“since the Iban became separated from other peoples, 
“and thus the designa would be a native art peculiar to 
the Than.” Tt is thought unlikely that they could 
have developed ther high technique in such matters in 
a period of lesa than three centuries, that being about the 
time, according to Hose, that they have been resident 
in Borneo. 
The section on the zoomorphic designs and their often 
l significance, is sinlly interesting, many of 


L 
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_ 


omen animals, L. H.W. E, 


Pp. 3638 a custom is said to be ancient Greek which is 
testified only for Naxos, and implied to be strange and 
unéxmnpled, seo Kallimachos, Ania, ii, 1, 1 sqy. (Maor's 
roamicag iat in the Loeb edition); I have found nothing 
drawing attention to in this 

Omissions im the Wiceatens are rare, but not quite 
absent. To the mention of King Aun of Uppsala on 

aa might have been added a reference to 8, Eitrem's 
handling oF the story, in Festekrift til Hj. Falk, Oslo, 
1027. account of fire.walking on p. 457 #7. might 
have jniexitionod the latest account bi acientifically or | 
trained observers, that by Purvea-Stewart and Waterston . . ae 
in B.M.J., 1935, p. 1267 (Dec..28), i. 

Of parallels useful to those studving some special. | See 
field +1 are very many. P. 66 cites, from Loango, + a 
an example of a quite rare thing. a curse which need TS oe 
not be uttered, even in a whisper, but will act if merely 
thought. Of more immediate appeal to those who, like 
the reviewer, are interested in the beliefs anc customs 
of classical antiquity are the following: P. Lf describes 
a conmmony (from Baluchistan) having much in common 
with the Roman Kobigaha. F. 63 mentions that in 
New Guinea a person who has been sitting down is 
careful to remove all traces his body has left on the 

d. So they did in fifth-century Athens, though 
they had forgotten why; see Aristophanes, Clouds, 976. 
(mn p. 73, but for the mention of Oraons, not. southern 
Italians, we might be reading a paraphrase of Petronius, 
44, 15, in the daseription of the rain-making ceremony. 
P, 335 that the theory ridiculed by Lucretius 
(v. O73, see Munro's note) concerning the terror 
of primitive man that the sun once set, would not nse “ta 
again, is not so foolish as he thought it. On p. 436, the ~ 
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‘sound doctrine that ceremon smonials originally occasional 
May become periodic could be illustrated by the relation 





. between the Ionian and Athenian @apuanol, » ts 
ar | Pas erase used, 40 the Sarioer disteiot in (inie of distcees, 
in the latter every year. — 

- But each specioliet will soon compile his own list of 
sable books in our libraries. H.. J. ROSE. 


By James Clark McKerrow, 


Religion and History. 
ett 103 pp. 


box: London ; Longmans, Green de Co., 14. 
102 


the. ned. 

These two essays have a unity only in eo far as 
the first ix a tase: pangs et 4 dealing with religious 
history from a secular standpoint, and the second 


ia an attempt to expound secular history in terms 
al igion. .The work would have been of more 


interest to anthropologists if the treatment of religious 
development had not been confined to the rise of 
Christianity. What Mr. MeKerrow has to say, however, 
about the evolution of society and economic structure 
is quite worthy of consideration. E. 0. J. 


Mythos und Religionswissenschaft, P. W. Schmidt's 
= * Methodologisches "' Untersucht auf Wur- 
103 zetkrankheit. By J. Winthuis.  Moosburg 
| {(Oberbaiern); im Selbatverlag des Verfassers, 
“1836, iid + 161 pp, paper. RAT. 2-50. ma 
This monograph and the whole controversy to which 
it belongs are of the most painful nature, the more #0 as 
they seem to be occupying the valuable time of a re- 
nowned theorist and an able field-worker, Winthuis 
haa published several works which have not met with 
the approval of nae ea = and conan 
quently have been adversely, mot to say savagely, 
vices in Anthropoe, He replies in kind. Besides a 
charge of deliberate suppression of scientific documents 
for totally non-scientific reasona—such o charge os 
‘might, in this country, mean either a suit for libel or 
‘the retirement from scientific circles of the person 
attacked—he takes up, in half a dozen sections, the 
various symptoms of the ‘radical disease * which 
affiicta Sclhunidt aml his followers, going into minute 
details of criticism and counter-criticism and indulgi 
at times in niggling and pedantic word-baiting. When 
all allowance is made for provocation (and that seems 
certainly to have existed), this is not the tone in which 
ra; a@ controversy is carried on in the modern scientific 
" world, but savours rather of the political debates. of 
 Messra. Pott and Slurk and their successors. 
If we look beneath the cloud of words with which 
: both sides darken counsel, the following points emerge. 
) Windhuis spent some years in acquainting himself 
- thoroughly, not only with the language and custome, 





ty for dealing with the sense of perceptions 
2. *. There are many aphoriams in the book. “ Physiology 








but with the intimate thought of a Melanesian people, 
the Gunantuna. He therefore feela sufficiently versed. 
in * primitive mentality * to Select “Seat a ae 
meaning of the imagery, verbal and other, employed by 
backward populations eleewhere, notably in Australia, 
and his ree isthe of their ideas and nspirations is, 
that they all believe in a supreme diety who is bisexual, 
and aspire to regain what their mythical ancestors had, 
some kind of identification with this being. Clearly 
this high god differs from the Schmidtian pattern, 
eapecially 





ally in the strong insistence upon sex, which it 
would be an eration to say that Winthuis finds 


everywhere and Schmidt nowhere, but an exaggeration 
of a fact, ; 

If we ask on which side the truth lies,an impartial 
obaerver will note that Winthuias scores several im- 
portant points, It can hardly be doubted that he is 
right in asserting that o _ deal of the mythical 
langunge, ritual gestures and so forth of comparatively 
primitive peoples have for their users more or less 
esoteric meaning, which they are slow to reveal to the 
inguisitive white, That sexuality is o prominent 
feature of their thought is likewise hardly deninblo; it 
is conspicuous in the minds and actions of any human 
group or stratum cut off from the varied intellectual 
and artistic activities of the more educated and 
advanced, The lower quarters of our own towns furnish 
examplea enough of this, without going to Australia 
or the South Seas. Tt is true also that 4 man who haa 
acquainted himself with the mentality of one backward 
people is at least a step nearer understanding that of 
another, in short of * thinking black,’ than one whose 
whole experience ia restricted to books and to the 
eociety of culture Europeans. 

But that there is a single * primitive’ fashion of 
thought, antl not rather os many fnahions as there are 
people even though they may rmeemble cach other 
more than any of them resembles ours, is as unlikely 
aa that thet cull littl phantom, conjured up by inferior 
educationists and labelled * the child,” has any existence 
in schools where real children are taught, or mistaught. 
Finally, Winthuis'’s “high gods" share with Schmidt's 
the defect of bemg much too theological in their nature, 
and, like them, are open to the suspicion of having had 
read inte them, however unconaciously, the predilections 
of their discoverers for a systematic and self-consistent 
deity, whether edifying or not. | 

On ond head, at least, however, the reviewer would 
agree most heartily with Winthuis. The time ia not yet 
ripe, as he properly insists (p. 113), for any syatem of 
the history of culture so elaborate as Schmidt's own, 
We must first know a-great deal more of the lower 
cultures from their own pointe of view. But the way 
to advance our knowledge is not by such threshing of 
chopped straw as resulta from a controversy too long 
and too acrimonioualy continued, H, J. ROSE. 





= PSYCHOLOGY. 
. The Natural History of Mind. Sy A. D. Ritchie, “ deals with the materials of which the house is built, 
m=, London: Longmans, Green d& Co. 1936. Seo, “ ... Psychology ix the study of the architecture, .. . 
| ig4 vit -+ 286 pp. Price lia. “or it ought to be.” “* Descartes had no business to 
* ‘This book consists of the Tarner lectures delivered “ say ‘1 think, therefore, I am,’ before he told us 
in Trinity College, Cambridge, 1935, with much added “ what he was thinking about.” “I have linked 
matter, The first three chapters are concerned with ‘‘ together the feeling of unity and causality because 
general considerations of physics and biology; the “I believe they are very closely connected, in fact, 
~ following two with physiology of the nervous system ‘ though, of course, logically the ideas are quite 
and the functions of the bram; next is a chapter on “ distinct.” “The term inti ‘tion is sometimes 
7 ty two chaptera which provide an “used to moan emmply the inspection of mental images.” 


“Am the Behaviourists right? All the information 
* that can be got from dogs salivating and rats running 
“in mazes does not make up for neglecting the way 
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“in which men behave towards ther fellow men.” 
“The therapist who sees only the abnormal forgets 
“ what the normal ia like." “ All psychological theories 
“aro metaphors, aa perhaps Frowl haa intendotl to 
“hint by hia use of Greek myths.” “ Homer clearly 
“ knew o great deal of psychology (more, [ suspect, 
than most modem htterateurs) and was quite ignorant 
“of physica.” | 3 | 

The author puta the casential ideas of Freud on a 
sound basis and discards the premises of his disciples, 
In view of the difficulty of dealing with such a multi- 
plicity of subjecta, particularly the combination of 
payniciogios! and peychological problema, the writer 
made a very real attempt to co-ordinate them in a 
aciontific manner. <At times Mr. Ritchie indulges in 
brilliant satire, but only whon necessary fo emphasize 
an important point and this serves to stimulate the 
interest of the reader in a work which ia most enlightening. 
This book, which gives a true perspective of physiology 
and peychology, has a workable index onl the many 
referenoes aro clearly indicated. It should be read 

by all thoae interested in the study of anthropology. 
Ei J. B, 


The Hero: A Study in Tradition, Myth and Drama. 
105 Ay erd Hajlan: London: Methuen, 1936, 


S11 pp. lie. Gal, mer, 

In this provecative volume, the main thesis 
of which waa put forward in the Presidential Address to 
thes Anthropoldgical Section of the British Assncimtion 
in 1933, Lord Raglan follows up his analysis of the 
(Edipus story, published under the title of Jocasfa's 
Crime, with a study of the place occupied by the Hero in 
myth and ritual. Anthropologists are now familiar with 
the author's contention that the traditional narrative, 
in all ite forma, ia devoid of any historical basta, bei 
derived in every case from dramatic ritual or ritus 
cirmrrin. 

The evidence produced in support of this hypothesis 
ia arranged under three general headmgs—tradition, 
myth and drama. In the first of theae sections, the basis 
of history is examined with a view to showing that only 
the smallest fraction of the human race has, or over had, 
a natural interest in historical facta and the ability to 
transmit them to future generations. Eclucated people 
in their study of history are mepired for the most. part 
with a desire to find an explanation of the present and 
an indication of the future, while tho savage is only 
concemed with the past in 60 far oa traditional lore is 
utilitarian. He haa no inducement to transmit by gone 
events amd no machinery by means of which their 
memory could be perpetuntert, 

Traditional stories are really myths, and myth, it is 


MAN 


contended, is ritual projected back mto the past not 
a4 the record of historical occurrences, but oa an explana- 
tion of the things done by a divine king or hero told in 
narrative form. Tho central im never a real 
individual, and the inetdents described are wholly 
miraculous and mythical when subtracted from the 
divine person coneerned. From a study of his own 
ancestry, Lord Raglan concludes that a hundred and 
fifty year represent the maximum time that events not 
recorded in writing can be remembered, and in the 
chapter on the traditional pedigrer, o part of which 
has been printed aa an article in the National Reriew 
(December, 1993), he maintains that no genuine English 
descents go back to the porod of the Norman Conqurst. 
A series of famous legenlary — are next examined 
—Kobin Hood, King Arthur, Hengist and Horas, and 
Cochulainn—and relegnted to the realms of pure 
mythology im company with the tale of Troy and 
similar traditions of other landa. 

Having dispoexl of the histornerty of tradition, 
Lord KRaglan diseusses the genesis of myth, together 
with the relation of the myth and the folk-tale with 
ritual. In this section he is at pains to show that the 
folk-tale ia never of popular origm. The hterature of 
the folk, he mamtaina, is not of their own production, 
but transmitted from the ruling or literary section of 
the community. Henee the reason why the hero is 
invariably a king, princess or divinn bemg, who im the 
original ritanl drama played the leading réle in a royal 
and pricatly capacity. As is truly said, the vast amount 
of traditional material dealing with the kingship in’ 
Village festivals, songs, dances ancl stories, niust have 
evolved dmong people to whom the royal ritual was 
not merely highly important, but thoroughly familiar. 

In this and the following section, which deals with 
the ritual drama, Lord Raglan has much to say that 
is Very significant, and erties of his earlier contentions 
should give foll weight to the evidence he produces in 
these later sections. Recent mvestigation hna brought 
into prommence the pattern of myth and ritmal which 


centres in the things done to and by the king to secure the 


prosperity of the community, there is adequate reason 
to regard the mystery cultus and its associated ritual 
of dramatic in origm. This is clearly demonstrated im 
this volume. Lord Raglan is admittedly iconoclastic in 
his treatment of widely aceepted hypotheses, but he 
ia no carping critic, and he knows how to marshal his 
foress with scasntifie skill. Realizing whero the weakest 
points in the defence lie, ho pores straight to the attack, 
and whether he succeeds or fala, he leaves his mark, 
An author who makes us reconsider our established 
positions, ia one who has mot written in vain, 

E, O. JAMES, 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Voliblutneger und Halbzwerge. By Poul Schebesta. 
106 Saishurg- Leipzig, 1934. 283 pp., 101 illustrations, 

3 mapa. | | 

In * Bambuti" which was published some two 
years ago, F. Schebeata described the Pygmy tribes af 
the Congo forest. The present book deals chiefly with 
the Negro tribes and the groupe of Semi-Pygmies 
(Halbzwerge) wiuch inhabit the forest zone of Congo and 
Tturi. It includes also some of the adjoining grassland 
tribes such aa the Bantu herdsmen of Ruanda and of the 
country west of Lake Albert. The book presents its 
Serene. in a somewhat inconspicucus fashion 
namely in form of a rather popular, coherent account of 
the author's travels into which are inserted the scientific 
observations proper. But this account contains a 
wealth of maternal. The author has visited oa lar 
number of tribes, and has analyzed their culture as fally 


as this type of expedition would allow. Somo aspecta 
of the culture are Teale with really exhaustively, yieldi ha 
most Valuable informations about the eocial eivanbarh ea 
these littl known primitive forest dwellera. Thero is, 
for instance, the account of the powerful Anyoto society 
among the Babali, a typical secret society, which ati 
holda ite terrible sway over the native society, and which 
penetrates in an interesting way the tribal social and 
political organization. Valuable from another point of 
view is the attempt to classify, for the first time, all the 
various tribes in the Ituri forest according to racial and 
linguistic criteria, and to analyge the migrations and the 
general historical developments which appear to be 
mible for the present stratification of culture 
(pp. 140-153). Finally also problems of culture contact. 
and of colonial administration are tackled, though — 
perhaps a littl: naively, here and there. If this moat 
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valuable contribution to deseriptive anthropology does 
not ae hein, deeply into theoretical problems, it gives 
us the fascinating picture of « native people as it really 
lives, supported by excellent illustrations. 

&. F. NADEL. 


Rassenkundliche Untersuchungen an Albanern: Ein 

= Beitrag zum Problem der dinarischen Rasse. 
10] By Joseph Weninger. (Rudolf Pichs Nachlaxs, 
| Serie A, IV Band.) Wien, 1934. 67 pp., plates, 
tables, bibliography, Price RLM. 18, 

This is a very clear account of an extremely careful 
and exhaustive study of racial types among the living 
Albanians. ‘The author made a long series of measure- 
ments on (5 individuals, and each measurement anil 
index ia discussed separately, together with the com- 
parative material, This exposition is followed by a 
discussion of the possible groupings of the material. 


[Nos. 106-109 


All the statistical constants are worked out. The 
grouping ia based on correlation and contingency tables. 
The whole work is accompanied by excellent photographs 
of the various types, beautifully reproduced. The 
photographs are documented by the actual measurements 
of the individuals and a statement of the type to which 
in the opinion of the author they belong. There is o 
short but useful bibliography. The monograph i one 
on which extreme care hag been spent and it is likely 
to be of considerable value in elucidating the rather 
vexed problem of the Dinaric Race, The author admits 
that his material is too «mall to admit a certam identi- 
fication of the five types which he believes exit, but 
his method of exposition and of tabulation is so clear 
that not only ia it easy to seo where his material is 
comparable with other workers, but also, whether one 
agrees with him or not, to make full use of the material 
which he has collected. L. H..D. BUXTON. 


GENERAL. 


Unsolved Problems in Science. By A. W. Haslett. 
~. London, 1995, 27 + 317 pp. Price Ta, Gd. 

] 08 This is the clearest and beat exposition of the 

: problema of modern science known to me. Out of 
the fourteen chapters, into which Mr. Haslett has divided 
hia book, there are four in which I have first-hand know- 
ledge of the subject-maker ditcumed, namely, Chapter VL, 
The Origin of Man; Chapter VILL, The Beginning of 
Civilization ; Chapter LX, Js Mana Machine ? Chapter &, 
The Riddle of Ser, In every one of these chapters | 
marvel over the intimate manner in which Mr. Haslett has 
mastered the facta concerned, the simple and easy style in 
which he expounds the present state of each problem and 
the saneness of his personal judgments. I feel confident 


that what I have found to be true of the chapters which 
deal with subjects I am familiar with will prove to be 
true of those chapters which are concerned with subjects 
ao much more abstruse in nature than any | have had to 
work at. These have to do with the origin of matter, of 
energy, of the Universe, the constitution of matter, 
weather forecasting, the shaping of the carth, tho 
quantum theory, ete., in short, covery department of 
Nature now being explored by men of science. It 
dangerous to begin reading any of these chapters—thore 
is much o temptation to go on, Anthropologists in 
perceniee and men of science in general are fortunate m 

aving Mr. Haslett to serve aa an interpretor between 


them and the great lay public. ARTHUR KEITH. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Baptism by Fire. 
Sin.—The curses of human studies has been 
499 cudiess classifications, definitions, distinctions, 
™ till every single fact almost has become o 
eategory in iteelf, That is notscience. Science consists 
in reducing the welter of facta to as few principles as 
possible. Every time we find a common denominator 
to two ects of facta we have made o step forward. 

The section Baplime du Feu, in the article Bapteme, 
in Vacant’s Dictionnaire de Théeologie Catholique, IT, 355 ff, 
helps us to reduce buptiam by water and the ntunal uso 
of fire to n common denommator. 

The gist ia that both have been long recognized na 
varunts of one process, baptism, which imparts life, 
or a better life, by the application of an element (in the 
old sense of the word). 

The details are as follows :— 

(1) The disciples of Simon the Magus and others 
maintained that baptism by water is incomplete without 
the baptism of baptism by fire, basing themeclves on 
Acts ii, 3. This fire however was only an appantion 
at the time of momersion. 

(2) Some Gnoaties used a real, man-made fire. They 
applied a red-hot iron to the ears of the baptized. This 
local application is known to us the world over ss 

nniding or scarification, and is a feature of initiation. 

(3) The Bezpopovtchina sect of Russia practised 
total i sion im fire in order to purify themselves. 
That meant burning themeeclves to death, which they 

(4) The Albigenses solved the problem of total immer- 
sion in fire without hurt to the neophyte by baptimng 
him surrounded by torches in o arn aprelge Their 
sectarian opponents suggested they might do it more 


them of those who had undergone such a thorough 
baptiam by being burnt at the stake. | 

(5) Origen and other Fathers believed in total immer- 
sion im fire, but after death. According to him Christ 
will plunge the dead in a river of fire (compare Phlegethon 
in the Greek Hades), oven aa John the Baptist plunged 
the living in the waters of Jordan. Those baptised 
with water will not require baptism by fire. The two 
rites are evidently conceived as alternatives. 

In conclusion the application of water and the appli- 
eation of fire are regan as interchangeable or comple- 
mentary. They have the same purpose ond differ 
only in the elements used. The nature of those elements 
naturally conditions the application: fire destroys, so 
that total immersiin is impossible to the living who do 
not value consistency above their earthly lives. Fire- 
walkers come a4 near as possible to solving the problem 
of total immersion in fire without hurt; so near that it 
is considered miraculous, and so sensational. That ie 
unfortunate, because it has fallen mto the honda of 
journalists, and so has been lifted out of ita context. 
It ia not therefore generally realized that it is just one 
episode in a ritual of the usual pattern. Of course, 
inanimate things ond dead bodies of men and animals 
can be freely immersed in fire, and so ore. 

The following categories, which are always treated 
separately in books, now become one only :—Toasting, 
scarification, throwing brands, burning heretics, crema- 
tion, burnt-offerings, fire-walking (see my Progress of Man, 
Li7, 151, 158, 10%). 

This giving of life by fire is merely one vuriant of the 
process of life-giving. It differs from life-giving with 
water only on account of the different physical properties 
which make o complete identity of techmque impos- 
sible. How nearly identical the technique, are in spite 
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of this (difuspense in the Pi Hr will appear in the 
following parallel :— 
LIFE-GIVING 
By Fime. 


By Waters. 

Cremation 
Burnt-offering 
Burning at the stake 
Fire- walking 
Toasti 
Throwing brands 
Scaritication 
Fire-eating. 


I ‘ Vereen 


Sprinkling 
Touching with water 
Drinking (Siam) 


This last is well known to ws o« # circus trick, but in 
Lane's Modern Egyptians (Ch. xx¥. and Index #.¥. Fire}. 
are instances of fire-eating as part of a serious ritual. 
T shal] be glad to hear of it sao serious rte elsewhere. 

We thus have a complete picture of the development 
of the ritual use of fire from o very well worked-ont 
theory of vivitiers, of which fire i one of the moat 

pular, down to mystic conceptions and mers metaphor. 
For when soldiers talk of the baptism of fire they are 
not repeating a brilliant poetic inspiration, but merely 
preserving the last degenerate veatige of a once living 
avetem of ideas of far-reaching comeequences, 

Here I must leave the reader to deal with other 
Stbstiances in the same way—blood, oa oil, wool, 
seeptre, eto,, etc. He can use Prof. M. A. Canney's 
Givers of Lafe for that . Let. him poularly 
note the alleged effects, whenever there 4 any Iaipanoaiion 
on this point. I am confident he will fail to find any 
fundamental difference between them. Such an inquiry 
inevitably leads to the conclusion I havo already 
suggested in my Progress of Man, 144-163, that all 
ritual application of substances boil down to one proces 
varied by three factors -— 

(1) The properties of the substance, whether liquid or 
solid, edible or meiible, ete. 

(2) The extent of the application, whether total or 
local, internal or external, eto. 

(3) The character of the people, whether given to 
liysteria or not, whether sensitive to pain or insensitive, 
aqjueamiah or the opposite (as im the case of cow-ching), 
ote, 

Even the properties of the substances do not make 
all that difference. Gold ia neither edible nor soluble, 
yet it ia drunk in India and Siam. We have seen that 
even the painfully destructive nature of fire can be 
ently in make hysteria. Still common-sense 
wegen veile over the rage for consistency, often 

way of compromise, a4 in toasting as the next beat: 
ts total immersion. The chief desire of men is to live 
long and live well, and they will not take « life-giver 
ina manner that defeats its purpose, A, M. HOCART. 


Origin of Tri-clan and Marriage-classes in Assam. 
Srm,—The importance ot marringe-classes in the 
110 | iin hath atria of the primitive 
sixadd by Bernard Deacon. 
The Regulation of Marriage m 
BA. 1. pit LVIT, pp. 325-342), But 
any igen Investigation along thia line has not 
Leen made so far in Assam. It is, therefore, proposed 
in this letter to offer aR for ita wide prevalence 

in this area. 

__ An the opinion of Hutton 
* may have sometimes een) ro 
* conquering and conquered dunlities, in which the 
“ superior conquered have been identified and 
* fused with the inferior of two classes of conquerors” 
(Hutton, J. H., Races of Further Agia, Mon in India, 
Sar 1, 1932.) ‘There are some truth in this statement © 


. three group systema 


| duced by the fusion of 
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but: there are other important Lae ae it. wea ton 
: our investi ee 
aftarwarda waves of tritineal ery ee of su 
culture came and pe there side aide ‘with the 
aboriginal ple. These immigrants Veith their. tg 
proved me of production attracted the attention — 
of their noice i and intercourse between them 
became tegular, After some time when the immigrants 
found that they had some control over the aboriginal — 
population, ey tried to assert their atrilincal ideas 


upon the people and the ea 
more simple. 


people to mix with them make t he task more 
ructowal dominance became. 


none in this wa. 

agen ete in most of the tribes vet the earlier matrilineal 
instincts are not totally lost and traits of that culture 
are still preserved in the dominantly patrilineal groupe 
In the case of marriage «a man only avoids the father's 
group as a patrilineal people and is allowed to marry 
in the mother’s group; but in the case of a girl she haa 
not only to avoid the father’s group, but also that of 
the mother (this is probably due to the influence of 
Wore anc whom mmtrilinéal traditions are still 
preserved and whe do not like the union of the 
daughter in her group), and so she has to marry m a 
different group from that of her parents. The men do 
nat object to it as it does not affect their conventions 
inany way. In this way o system developed in which 
two types of descent could work together, ane dominant 
and the other submerged, and tho result waa that 
marriage-clasees evolved with three clans;. while hater 
more clans were added to it with the same iple. 
The assomation of | ‘inge with the danghter of the 
mother’s brother with the tri-clan system is also as 
portant and a fuller explanation of it has already been 

ven by Mr. Chattopadhaya (Chattopadhaya, K. P., 

Contoct of Proples Affecting Marriage Rules, Prea. Address, 
Anth, Sect., Indian Science Congress, 1031}, Thus 
tri-clan ayatem and marriage-classea of Assam ar the 
reault of the intermixture of peoples with two types of 
descent, J. K. BOSE. 
Department of Anthropology, Calcutta University. 


Friendship in North America. (('/. Maw, 1936, 271-2.) 
Sin,—To the references given by Dr. Mandel- 

111 baum in his * Ph lane! in North America ' 
(Mas, 1936, 271-2) and Jones's. Fox Terte 

(Paes. 1), Pp =1t-7. 

la Longue dee Oris, 8.¥. 


Bau alago Pore Locombe’sa Diet. de 
*Compagnon.” From my own 
unpublished field-notes To may add that among the 
Southern Cheyenne even at the present time nothing is 
commoner than for a man te invite his chum to have 
carnal intercourse with his sweetheart before he himself 
haa done so. TRUMAN MICHELSON, 
Bureau of American Ethinolagy. 

Myth and (Cf. Mas, 1936, 200; 1937, 50.) 

, Sta,—l can see no analogy between the story of 
11? the Burghers of Calais and that of Diomedies’ 
fight with the oon Tt appears that the former 
story was composed by roissart when he was secretary 
to Queen Philippa, and that it was intended to flatter 
her and ber favourite Sir Walter Manny. The whole 
point of it was that it was a plausible story told of living 
People. The Sentai & of Diomedes, on the other hand, con- 

ie eh Sete incredible ono told of 

rans oan ake had long been dead, 
Professor Rose thinks that Hesiod believed in the 
historicity of the Tale of Troy, but it iv wt least doubtful 
whether the conception of historicity, which sat so 
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AN ANCIENT HUMAN SKULL FROM SIAM. 
Prom a drawing made at the Royal College of Surgeons. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Physical Anthropology. With Plate F. Quaritch Wales. 
SOME ANCIENT HUMAN SKELETONS EXCAVATED IN SIAM. Sy HH. (°. Quaritch Wales, M_A., 
Pi.D., Field Director of the Greater-Indian Research Committee. 
11 Under the title Further Excavations at P’ong Tik (Siam) 1 have described in Indian Art 

and Letters, Vol. X. No. 1, June, 1936, some excavations which I carried out last winter 
under the auspices of the Greater-Indian Research Committee. These were primarily concerned 
with the investigation of the early Buddhist culture of the Dvaravati kingdom which flourished in 
Central Siam about the sixth century a.p., the small village of P’ong Tiik, situated on the Meklong 
River near the north-western corner of the Gulf of Siam, being the site of a settlement of that 
period. In the course of these investigations an unexpected discovery was made which, though not 
without interest to students of Indian culture, is perhaps primarily of importance to anthropologists, 
and it is with this aspect of the matter that I propose to deal shortly here. 

We had been excavating a small stupa of the sixth century A.p., the base of which was 3’ 2" 
below ground level, and on continuing our excavations we found, at about 4° 8" below ground 
level, no less than ten human skeletons all lying at full length and with their heads roughly 
pointing to the west (Plates [ and IT), While excavating a vihara of the same period some 
seventy yards away, we found another skeleton in « similar position and lying at the same Jevel 
asthe others. On one of the skulls was found a small oxidized copper earring (lc. Plate ITT, 9), and 
in conjunction with several of the skeletons were found corroded iron weapons (l.c. Plate [D1,1-4), 
which should be of interest for comparison with the iron weapons that have been found in various 
parts of the Malay Peninsula. 

I concluded that we had brought to light an ancient battlefield, but no potsherds or other 
objects which might have enabled us to date them were found at this level, a fact which is 
hardly surprising since the warriors probably died fighting at some distance from their village. 
Nevertheless [ have established in this neighbourhood occupation levels of the sixth and of 
the eleventh century a.p. which show that since the sixth century a.p. this part of the Meklong 
valley has been silting up at the rate of about 1 foot in 450 years. Hf deposition had proceeded at 
the same rate prior to the sixth century a.p. we can deduce that these warriors lived at about the first 
century 8.c., provided that they had not received artificial burial, In any case they cannot date 
from later than the sixth century A.p. owing to their relative position to the buildings of that period. 

‘Three of the skulls were brought to England for further examination since it was thought that 
they might throw new light on the little understood ethnic structure of this part of Siam about 
the time of its first contact with Indian culture, Dr. Cave, of the Royal College of Surgeons, has 
kindly carried out this examination and reports as follows: The skulls are certainly not Indian 
and they appear to be those of Thai people since they exactly resemble the Siamese skulls in the 
museum of the R.C.8., and show the same filing of the teeth. The latter are not definitely betel 
stained, but any such stains, if they ever existed, would probably have worn off in the course of 
the ages. Unfortunately the Mén-Khmer material in the museum is limited to one Talaing 
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skull, but Dr. Cave states that the skulls we 
excavated differ widely from this Talaing skull, 
which is narrower and more prognathous. 

It is to be hoped that more Mén-Khmer 
material may become available for comparison, 
for until that is the case no definite deductions 
may be made. All we can say is that, so far as 
the present evidence goes, it appears to point to 
the conclusion that Thai colonies were already 
established in the Meklong valley (and pre- 
sumably the Menam valley also) in the early 
centuries of the Christian era; and thus it may be 
that existing theories on Thai immigration into 
Siam will have to be revised. It had been thought 
previously that at that period the inhabitants of 
Central Siam were Mén-Khmer, because the Mon 
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language is used in the sixth century inscriptions 
of the Dvaravati kingdom. But this may 
indicate either the existence of a Mén ruling 
caste, or merely that Mon was then the fashion- 
able literary language of the day. 

Flate F is a drawing made at the Royal 
College of Surgeons of one of the skulls which, 
though somewhat crushed and damaged by soil 
pressure, is in a better state of preservation than 
the others, which, though not complete, are 
in process of being restored as far as that 
is possible. ‘The skulls will be stored perm- 
anently in the R.C.S, museum, and for 
further details of the archeological evidence 
the reader is referred to the article above 
mentioned. 


THE NATIVES OF MOUNT HAGEN, PAPUA: FURTHER NOTES. By F. E, Williams, Government 


Anthropologist, Territory of Papua. Illustrated. 

11 4 In Max, 1934, 140, some notes on the 
natives of Mt. Hagen were published by 

E. W. P. Chinnery. Early in 1936 it was my 


good fortune to be one of a party making an 


aerial reconnaissance of part of north-west 
Papua, and as the base of operations was at 
Mt. Hagen, it was possible during three otherwise 
unoccupied afternoons and evenings to see 
something of the natives of the district. I venture, 
therefore, to add these few notes to Mr. Chinnery’s, 
since the recently-discovered people of the centre 
of New Guinea have been the object of so much 
interest. 

It was mainly owing to the kindness of 
Fr. Ross, of the Mission of the Society of the 
Divine Word, that we were able to visit the 
natives and learn something of them, and anything 
beyond the bare description of externals which 
these notes may contain is due to him. He has 
spent two years in the Mt. Hagen district and 
is on excellent terms with its inhabitants, though 
his former companion, Br. Eugene, was killed 
sixteen months ago. Now with Fr. Meiser, his 
present companion, he leads a remote but highly 
energetic, interesting and useful existence among 
what may be called a ‘ new" people. 

There may be, according to Fr. Ross’ rough 
estimate, 25,000 natives speaking various dialects 
of the Mt. Hagen language. They are divided 
into some 20 tribes, Mogei, Kobei, Jika, Yauka, 
ete; and these again into much more numerous 
local groups. One of the most remarkable 
features of the newly-discovered peoples of the 


central valleys, not only on the Mandated 
Territory side of the border but also on the 
Papuan (recently patrolled by Hides and O'Malley) 
is that they have no villages but live in scattered 
homesteads. It is to be noted, however, that 
these homesteads, each house having as a rule 
its fenced garden and grove of banana trees, are 
to some extent grouped together in settlements. 
Instead of villages one finds something like 
primitive garden cities. And these little garden 
cities belong to the aforementioned local groupe. 
Fr. Ross informs me that descent is patrilineal 
and marriage patrilocal. Girls marry young and 
there is a ceremonial payment, Many households 
are polygamous, 

The Mt. Hagen natives are of strong build, 
and well-fleshed. They have somewhat heavy, 
decided features and a darkish skin. The men 
mostly wear fine black beards, and the women 
roll their eyes. Altogether they are a good 
looking people, of a caste which is unmistakably 
Papuan rather than Melanesian. 

I gather that the people in the general vicinity 
of the mission station have been friendly from 
the beginning. They have seen few Europeans 
as yet, and the arrival of a ‘plane carrying four 
strangers, as well as the pilot and Mr, J. L. 
Taylor, the Asst, District Officer, was a highly 
impressive occasion, Whatever may be the 
attitude towards the aeroplane of natives in 
other countries, [ have never observed indifference 
or boredom among Papuans. At any rate the 
people of Mt, Hagen reveal no trace of it. When 
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the aeroplane is about to take off, the crowds of 
burly natives who throng the drome scatter 
before the charge of Fr. Ross, a man of short 
stature with a flowing beard, and blown like 
chaff before the wind draw up finally along the 
edge of the drome to turn and gaze upon the 
great mechanical bird. As they told Fr, Ross, 
the first ‘plane was thought to be a mighty 
pigeon which alighted and opened its belly, 
when out stepped a number of men. This 
explanation has no doubt been revised, but 
aeroplanes have not lost their interest. 

It is not necessary to tell how these people 
greet the European except to say that they have 
not seen so much of him as to have lost their 
interest in his hairiness, or to have desisted 
entirely from the habit of plucking tufts from 
his forearms, or, if he is wearing shorts, from 
the back of his thighs. They have, however, 
a distinctive gesture and expression which is 
worth describing. Looking the white man up 
and down they flick the hand loosely from the 
wrist, in a way which seems somehow familiar 
to the European, asif to say “ Well I'm hanged !°: 
and at the same time ejaculate or mutter the 
word Werag! The gesture and word, both of 
which were constantly in tse together, plainly 
express astonishment and admiration, Fr. Ross 
sugmests that werag means literally “two men’ 
thus going a percentage further than our own 
‘a man and a half.’ 


For the main item of dresa men wear an 
apron of fine netting, black, greasy and soft, 


suspended from the belt and reaching below the 
knees. They cover their posteriors with numerous 
twigs of dracena tucked into the belt and 
hanging downwards. Many of the permanent 
hedgerows which are so distinctive «a feature of 
the district consist of this plant, so that a man 
8 never at a loss for a new rear garment. The 
belt itself is of stiff bark, up to 8 inches and 
more in width, usually plain but in some cases 
decorated with incised geometrical patterns in 
the style of those illustrated by Chinnery from 
the Wahgi Landing Ground. In many cases 
thongs of split cane are neatly bound round the 
belt near the upper and lower margins. It is not 
unlikely that these belts, which resemble those 
of the Papuan Gulf and Delta, served to some 
extent the function of armour. 

The hair is worn short by boys and youths: 
but nearly all adults seem to have cultivated 
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a fairly long growth of greasy tags which are 
sometimes worn free but are in most cases 
tightly enclosed in bark-cloth bound round 
forehead and occiput with a band of the same 
material. The effect is that of a well-stuffed 
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PERSONAL ORNAMENTS OF A MOUNT HAGEX 
MATIVE. 
tlobular cushion on top of the head, which 


besides enhancing a man’s stature and appearance 
no doubt provides his skull with a very good 
protection. Over the bark-cloth may be stretched 
a knitted covering of sometimes very fine 
workmanship, finer than any similar work [ have 
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seen on the Papuan side of the border. And 
the broad band which covers the forehead is 
in some cases effectively decorated. A few 
individuals wore a frontlet of ornamental leaves 
over this band, skilfully pinned together and 
artistically arranged; others a broad strip of 
cuscus fur: and others again a great number of 
small white cowrie shells sewn in series on to 
bark-cloth so as to constitute a very imposing 
ornament indeed (fig. 1). Above this might be 
worn a thick fringe of cassowary plumes, and in 
not a few cases the whole head-dress was sur- 
mounted by a bunch of feathers. 

The septum of the nose is pierced and the 
favourite nose ornament is a disk of shell, pre- 
sumably the ground-down base of the conus. 
In some noses, at any rate, the ale are also 
pierced, and this provides for the wearing of 
a highly ingenious face ornament. It consists of 
a string of small white cowries stretching from 
ear to ear and supported in the middle by the 
nose (fig. 1). To keep it in place it 1s fastened by 
means of two tiny pins, much smaller than 
matches, which fit into sockets worn in the 
holes of the nasal ale, These sockets are provided 
by the proximal ends of bird quills. 

Proceeding downwards, it may be noted that 
some of the older men wore small ornaments, 
teeth or suchlike, attached to the tags of their 
beards, a custom which | have recorded in the 
Purari Delta. 

Of neck ornaments I made note only of the 
remarkable chains, with round links of, say, 4 in. 
diameter, They would seem to be made of twisted 
cane or bamboo, but were so much begrimed with 
dirt and pig-grease that it was impossible to 
seen the join. The links were stiff and hard, arc 
the chain capable of resisting a strong tug. 

On the chest a number of individuals wore 
the broad furry tail of a marsupial, suspended 
from the neck and reaching to the waist, But 





more striking were the huge white melo shells 


which quite a number affected, The ornament 
which is apparently prized more than any other, 
however, is the gold-lip pearl shell. This, it 
would seem, is not worn on ordinary occasion 
but displayed at certain feasts and ceremonies. 
We saw one of them in a men’s house at one of 
the dancing grounds. The shell was not cut 
into a crescent as commonly in Papua.’ The 

1] saw a Woman wearing @ crescent and perhaps 
they ire more common than it seemed, 
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whole circle was set in a heavy frame, consisting 
perhaps of clay and gum, which was painted with 
brick-red ochre, Two broad bands of plaited 
fabric, painted the same colour, were attached, 
as if to suspend it from the neck. The shell was 
set with the convex surface outwards and with 
its pearly-golden colour against the red back- 
ground looked sufficiently striking, though not, 
perhaps, very pretty. It would appear that 
these gold-lips (ken or kin) are the supreme 
objects of personal wealth at Mt. Hagen. And 
a man may wear a visible record of the number 
in his possession. This, called omak, or goa (1), is 
what Chinnery has described as “a row of short 
“ parallel bamboo sticks about 4 ins. long, and 
“a quarter of an inch in diameter, fastened 
“ together horizontally like a miniature blind.” 
It is worn on the breast (fig. 1), Fr. Ross tells 
me that, as far as he can ascertain at present, the 
little bamboos provide a record of full-sized 
gold-lips in the wearer's possession, and that 
each rod stands not for one, but for a number, 
S to 10. of these most valuable shells. (This 
may seem almost incredible and should, as 
Fr. Ross himself observes, be taken with reserve.) 
On one visitor at the came [ saw an omak with 
49 rods. Four of them were newer and lighter 
in colour than the others: they indicated gold- 
lip which he had acquired recently in trade with 
the mission or Messrs. Leahy who had been 
mining in the district. The remaining 28 stood 
for shells which had come in pre-European times 
from purely native sources. 

It is something of a mystery that so many 
full-sized gold-lip shells should be found in the 
remote interior of New Guinea. With one 
consent the natives of Mt. Hagen point to the 
south-west as the provenance of these shells, 
ie., in the direction of the thickly populated 
valleys recently patrolled by Messrs. Hides and 
O'Malley, of the Papuan service. This is only 
to transfer the problem to another place, for those 
villages are far removed from the coast and cut 
off from the lowlands by a most formidable 
barrier of uninhabited limestone country. And 
if the gold-lip have been obtained by trade from 
the Papuan coast it is difficult to explain, why 
they are seen at Mt. Hagen in the full-round, 
whereas in western Papua, as far as 1 know, 
they always appear in the form of a crescent or 
half-moon. Nor is there any record of a trade 
up the rivers of full-sized pearl shells from Torres 
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Straits. In connection with this point one is 
reminded of the observation of Leo Austen, who 
studied the natives of the Turama River.* They 
insist in declaring that pearl shells are obtained 
from the upper reaches of that river, which 
flows down from the limestone mountains. They 
profess to be able to distinguish these bush pearl 
shells from those obtained on the coast, and 
attach a far greater value to them. I have no 
idea what may be the geological possibilities of 
the case; but it is as if there might be an ancient 
reservoir of pearl shells somewhere in the north- 
west of the Papuan Delta Division, whether 
natural or accumulated from other sources by 
human menns, and that specimens not only 
cross the boundary into the Mandated Territory 
but have come down as far as the coast of the 
Papuan Gulf. 

To return from this digression to the description 
of personal appearance, the Hagen woman wears 
a string belt from which are suspended an apron 
amd tail-piece of the same material, a great number 
of strands hanging loose. When thev dance in 
the open—and they performed a sort of ring-a-rosy 
for us with great vim and enjoyment—they knot 
apron and tail together behind them to prevent 
undue flapping. They habitually wear a string 
bag, full or empty, suspended from the crown of 
the head. Many have armlets of cane or of a 
black fibre, and on a few of these latter [ saw 





patterns woven with yellow dendrobium skin, 

I noted also a number of tiny gourds worn as 

pendants and decorated with poker work. 
2 The Australian Geographer. XT, 4, p. 22. 


Fragments of larger shell are attached as pendants 
to their cowne necklaces. The whole district, 
male and female, is crazy about shell. Apart 
from the large gold-lip, or melo, missionary and 
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miner use white or near-white cowries almost 
exclusively as a means of purchase, 

Except for stone axes we saw few weapons. 
Some men carried a light hardwood spear about 
the camp, a combined weapon and staff; but 
the real spears were left at home. I saw two of 
the great barbed “ pikes” with ornamental 
prongs about one-third of the way from the point, 
but these, I understand, belong properly to 
people further to the east. The solitary bow 
which [ saw was smallish and made of bamboo: 
the arrows light and pointed with hardwood. 
The beautiful axes which Chinnery has described 
and illustrated were very numerous. Their fine 
workmanship and the extreme brittleness of the 
stone together make it likely that thev are 
usel as little as possible, Like some of our 
walking sticks, they appear as dignified ornaments 
rather than objects of utility. Though since so 
much care is commonly lavished upon weapons 
which are doomed to destruction in the act of 
killing, I dare say that the Mt. Hagen native 
would not hesitate about chipping the edge of 
his beautiful axe on a suitable cranium, —__ 

There is no doubt that the Mt. Hagen natives 
are well endowed with the wsthetic sense, and 
it finds further expression in their building. 
I have not seen anything in Papua more work- 
manlike than their houses, some oblong with 
rounded edges and others circular. We examined 
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a men’s house (figs. 2-3), of the latter type, at the 
end of one of the dancing grounds. It had an 
inside diameter of about 16 ft, The conical 
roof was hardly more than 8 ft. high in the 
centre, and extended in fairly substantial eaves 
over the 3 ft. 6 ins. walls. An unusual feature 
of this particular house was the pile of red earth 
on its summit. Fr. Ross tells me that it had 
caught fire at this point and that in repairing It 
the men had piled on the earth, perhaps as a 
precaution against another conflagration, The 
roof was heavily thatched with grass and the 
edge neatly trimmed. The wall was made of 
bark sheets supported inside and out by spaced 
uprights of adzed timber. Along the upper 
edge on the inner side was a rude decorative 
fringe about 10 ins. in width with a series of small 
slats running obliquely, Around the centre pole 
there were three large bundles of dried leaves 
one about the other, each about 3 ft. in diameter, 
and very neatly contrived, One was of bracken 
and the others, which I could not identify, were 
equally ornamental, I have no idea what 
purpose they served, but they were certainly 
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decorative in effect. There was one narrow 


door, 3 ft. by 2 ft. above which were tied a number 


of pig jaws, Between this door and the centre 
pole lay the hearth; and a remarkable feature 
of this and other houses was a sort of ladder of 
short close-set rungs extending from above the 
door to the peak of the house. This, being 
directly over the hearth was sail to have some- 
thing to do with the get away of the smoke, though 
[ thought it might be « means of drying firewood. 
A number of mate were ranged concentrically 
about the hut, and the interior was warm and 
unbearably smoky. The best way to breathe was 
to squat as close as possible to the ground, 
The above-described was a men’s house into 
which it is said the women do not enter, though 
while we examined it one of them sat in the 
doorway and followed our every movement with 
her eyes. (Incidentally the Hagen natives, 
according to Fr. Ross, have no bull-roarers or 
other mysteries.) Another house of the round 
type, this time a family dwelling, was divided 
into two compartments in a most ingenious and 
symmetrical manner, which will be best under- 
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stood from the plan (fig. 3). There happened to 
be two central posts and behind them was a 
doorway leading into an interior compartment, 
presumably belonging to the women, in which 
& number of mats were neatly arranged. The 
curving walls of this compartment reached from 
the floor to the roof. We visited this house in 
the evening, when the outer room was lined 
with men and women singing and watching 
a performance of the peculiar nose- or forehead- 
rubbing ceremony described in Chinnery’s article, 

The common type of house—oblong, with 
rounded ends—is again divided into a general 
room and an interior compartment for women. 
There are also little alcoves provided for the 
pigs, which live by night under the family roof. 
Some of them are tethered by the leg; others 
are free, but as comfortable and well-behaved 
as a dog in a kennel. 

One of the most remarkable features of the 
district is the dancing ground. There are many 
of these, and from the air it may be seen that 
they all roughly conform to the same pattern, 
viz., that of an oblong enclosure lined with 
ornamental trees and shrubs and with a round 
house built in a sort of recess at the end. The 
two which we actually visited both possessed! 
the alley along the side with a small entrance 
near the right shoulder of the enclosure, though 
I cannot say whether this is a regular feature. 
The rough plan (fig. 4) is of a dancing ground 
quite close to the Hagen drome. (The other did 
not have the extra house on the left.) It was in 
goml order and pleasantly turfed. Down the 
centre, at the upper end, were set four permanent 
structures of bark and timber resembling garden 
tubs, about 4 ft. high, which contained casuarinas 
or ornamental plants; and the whole enclosure 
was walled by a dense hedge of trees, bamboos 
amd dracena. The recess in which stood the 
round men's house at the end had been excavated 
to the level of the dancing ground, or else the 
earth at either side had been banked up around it. 
These embankments were thickly planted with 
various bushes. The far end of the enclosure, 
Which reached a length of 150 yards, was open. 
The whole dancing ground was an astonishing 
example of good construction and good gardening. 

The utility gardens seem to show the same 
attention to tidiness and finish, and it is beyond 
doubt that these people take an artistic interest 
in their horticulture, This is manifested in the 
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neat fences (for which cane, cut in short lengths 
and set upright, provides the material), the paths 
{sometimes fenced on either side), the dracena 
hedges, and the ornamental shrubs and flowers. 

The habit of dividing the gardens into small 
square plots adds to this general appearance 
of tidiness, though it presumably rests on some 
other motive. The fenced enclosures are sub- 
divided into squares, about 9 ft. by § ft., by 
means of shallow drains. These are about 10 ins. 
deep and 10 ins. wide. The gardeners use a 
liana and pega for measuring and manage to 
achieve a good deal of accuracy, Having laid 
down the line they chip along either side of it 
with a rough trenching tool, a stick about 6 ft. 
long with a spatulate end; then they remove 
the line and dig out the earth. throwing it on 
either side onto the plots where the sweet 
potatoes are to be planted. The plots themselves 
are not actually tilled, 

The natives, according to Fr. Ross, are unable 
to give a satisfactory reason for this practice of 
trenching. They merely declare that they are 
following the usage of their ancestors; though 
some men, pressed for an explanation, suggested 
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in our presence that it might be to avoid damage 
by the floods. This may, indeed, have been the 
long-ago reason, but the practice is nowadays 
continued on the higher parts of undulating 
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ground, where the floods could do no actual 
damage. I noted also that, whereas the whole 
garden is usually surrounded by a larger drain, 
the small 10 in-drains, which separate the 
minor plots very commonly (though by no means 
always) stop short of it, in the manner shown 
by fig. 5. The soil, incidentally, is for the most 
part not soggy, but light and friable. 

The staple diet is sweet potato. Bananas are 
also numerous, and there is regular cultivation 
of beans which are grown in orderly plots, each 
plant being furnished with a short slender pole. 
As Fr. Ross points out, however, the general 
standard of horticulture is not, after all, so 
very advanced. The people do not practice 
any kind of tillage or manuring, and certainly 
there is no irrigation, and their sweet potatoes 
are by no means remarkable for size or quality, 

Our flights from Mt. Hagen across the border 
in a westerly and south-westerly direction took 


A METHOD OF BEAD-MAKING PRACTISED IN. 


af Mines, Gold Coast, Illustrated. 

11! The following account of a method of 
| making glass beads, which hitherto 
appears to be unknown to authorities on beads 
in this country, was brought to the notice 
of the writer at Dunkwa on the Offin River, Gold 
Coast, in April, 1934. 

The process consists essentially of filling holes 
in clay moulds with powdered glass of different 
colours, followed by firing and grinding. 

From inquiries made it was gathered that the 
manufacturers of these beads were people from 
Apollonia, the district which borders the sea in 
the west of the Gold Coast, and who had come 
inland in order to make and trade these beads at 
Dunkwa in the Denkera country. No amount of 
questioning would induce these Apollonians to 
disclose the source of their technique; their 
replies being evasive as is usual with natives, 
especially in this case, where they appeared 
apprehensive that their ‘patent’ might be 
infringed and a * rival firm " set up. 

However, it may be that they were the origina- 
tors of this method, as numerous inquiries either 
in the Gold Coast, Ashanti or England have so 
far failed to trace the origin any further back. 
On the other hand, there is a possibility that the 
process was introduced from the neighbouring 
Ivory Coast, as the western boundary of Apollonia 
forms the frontier line between the Gold Coast 
and the Ivory Coast. 
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us over the country recently explored by Hides 
and O'Malley. The great inland valleys on the 
Papuan side are in many respects similar to 
those east of Mt. Hagen. They carry a population 
which is, perhaps, equally heavy, and it is once 
more disposed on the homestead plan rather 
than in villages. One curiously striking difference 
to be observed from the air is that on the south 
side of the border the square plots of the checker- 
hoard gardens give place to round plots, which 
reminded me of nothing so much as rivets in 
a steel girder. Mr. Hides’ graphic descriptions 
of this region have already appeared in the Press, 
and another expedition, led by Mr. [van Champion, 
is now on its way into the same country, 
approaching it this time from the south. The 
upland valleys on either side of the Papua-New 
Guinea border hold a great reservoir of com- 
paratively unknown peoples who are bound to 
provide much interesting material for study. 


THE GOLD COAST. Jy Ht. P. Wild, Inapector 


The moulds (fig. 1) are made from a good local 
clay, which possibly contains a high percentage of 
kaolin. They have no definite shape, but are 
made roughly by hand into flat slabs from 1 inch 
to 1} inches in thickness. 

Holes, more or less circular, at irregular 
intervals, are formed in the clay; the diameters 
and depths are varied as required to suit different 
sized beads, In the centre of cach hole is a much 
smaller hole going right down through the mould 
to ita other side, and into these smaller holes the 
midribs or leaf-stalks of cassava (Manihot spp.), 
about the length of a safety-match, are inserted. 
The cassava is first made wet and smeared with 
clay, the effect of which is to cause the cassava 
to carbonise and not burn away when firing takes 
place. In the illustration the moulds, circular 
holes, and the charred cassava stick can easily be 
Been. 

The next part of the process consists of pow- 
dering various coloured glasses, which is accom- 
plished by grinding on the common stone slab 
used for grinding corn. Different coloured bottles 
and European glass beads are obtained and 
ground down fairly finely to about a 60 
mesh. 

The powdered glass is then poured into the 
holes around the cassava sticks in layers, which 
are arranged according to the colour and thickness 
desired. The moulds which the writer procured 
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would permit of beads from half an inch to one 
inch in length being produced. 

When the filling of the holes with powdered 
glass is completed, the moulds are put on 4 
charcoal fire and covered all round with charcoal, 
and the whole is then banked up with firewood. 
The writer, when visiting the factory, formed the 
opinion that the process of firing was also con- 
ducted in one of the beehive ovens used for 
bread-making. 

The cassava sticks carbonise when the firing 
takes place, thus leaving a small tubular hole in 
the centre of the bead. From the nature of the 
operation and from the known qualities of glass 
when subjected to heat the writer concludes that 
there was no complete fusion of the glass, but the 
heat was sufficient to produce a * fritting ~ or to 
reduce the glass to a state of being pasty on the 
edges of the particles; thus causing the grains to 
adhere. This opinion is borne out by the fact 
that the fired bead has a granular appearance. 
The crude beads have then to be polished and 
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for this purpose they are rubbed on a flat stone 
for a long time, both the barrel and the ends 
undergoing treatment. 

The resultant bead has a streaky appearance 
which simulates the highly prized * Aggerey ” 
beads of the Gold Coast, and therefore a keen 
demand soon resulted. 

The manufacturers did not employ either borax 
or salt, nor were any chemicals use in order to 
obtain effects; they depended entirely on coloured 
glass. Needless to say, coloured bottles, for the 
time being, were in great demand in the neigh- 
bourhood, green, vellow and brown being the 
colours usually preferred. Specimens of the 
moulds and the beads have been deposited at 
the British Museum, the Pitt-Rivers Museum, 
Oxford, and the University Museum of Archwology 
and Ethnography, Cambridge. 

The writer is indebted to Mr. H. J. Braunholtz, 
of the Department of Ethnography of the British 
Museum, for the photograph from which the 
iustration has been reproduced. 


BRITISH AND SAXON FUSION. #y Sir Flinders Petrie, DCL, PRS. 


11 1 The extent of the fusion of British and 
@ Saxon has been much debated, but mostly 


by townsamen rather than by countrymen in touch 


[ 


with living conditions. The first need 1s to see 
clearly the difference in outlook between nomada, 
woollanders, farmers, villagers, and townsmen. 
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First, look at what yet remains of woodland 
life, Sixty years ago (and in some places yet), in 
the spring, caravan carts usually go round with 
brushes, brooms, and handy ware to sell in the 
towns. These are the last survivals of the man 
who brought the product of woodland crafts, 
which had been made in the winter, down to the 
Villagers and townsmen, so soon as there was a 
supply of farming products to be had in exchange. 
The spring festival—celebrated at Easter like 
the Passover—with its feast of milk and meat, 
drew down the woodlanders to sell their products. 
The difference between seller and buyer, in work 
and outlook, is evident. 

Then, further, there is a mass of handicraft of 
the woodland, in the furniture making, as it 
continues still on the Chilterns and other wood- 
lands. The outfit seems absurdly simple to a 
factory man, The lathe for chair legs is merely 
any springy bough and a piece of cord. Tt can 
be set up anywhere, and abandoned at the end of 
the season. The tools are very simple, and there 
is nothing that dates it within the last three 
thousand years; it is clearly a primitive woodland 
industry, and turned wood is found in British 
lake dwellings even before square rooms were 
atlopted. 

All this life reacts upon the standards and 
habits of the people. Dwellings are scarcely 
fixed, work goes on anywhere in the woodland: 
the sweet shelter of trees, which shade and keep 
warm the ground below, only gave place, for the 
winter frosts, to underground burrows, where 
the Britons used to store their grain. Their 
fortresses were stockades in the woods, But, as 
with nomads, there is no need of the tidiness and 
cleanliness of a fixed dwelling, and to this day 
the descendants of the British have different 
standards to those of the fixed Saxon. The 
British were essentially an upland folk, cultivating 
the terraced downs capped by woodland. They 
neglected the marshy valleys which enticed the 
Saxon cultivator, 

The picture of invasions, which the British 
records have left us, is that of co-operation 
rather than the spectacular destruction occasion- 
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ally marked in the Saxon traditions. In most 
cases the invaders took over the control from the 
ruling class, as later the Norman took it over 
from the Saxon. Here the separate interests of 
the woodland life and the valley farmer would 
leave a wide ground for toleration. When the 
woodland Briton came to barter with the farmer, 
his children would naturally come with him to 
care for the trading stock. The boys might find 
room as cowboys, the girls were a regular unit 
of value in wergeld, along with cows. It is on 
record (Jocelyn) that an Irishman thought it 
no shame to sell his daughter into a more civilized 
and settled society. The easy way in which 
wives of Hebrew nomad patriarchs slipped into 
civilized Egyptian society is a parallel case. 

Thus we can see how naturally the Briton and 
Saxon would fuse together, while each living in 
the way to which they were best fitted. The 
purest Saxon is in regions such as Andredswold, 
the weald of Sussex, which were scarcely occupied 
by the British, 

The question of colour in the present day 
must not be pressed too far. The British were 
mostly fair like the Saxon, and it has been pointed 
out that races tend to darken, in the average, 
and youthful tuberculosis is worst in the fair 
types and so reduces their progeny more than 
that of the dark races whose diseases are more of 
mature age, after the family is grown. 

We need now to record all the life and the local 
words used among the present woodland dwellers, 
The Celtic basceauda, as origin of * basket,’ is 
already familiar, and all other words not dis- 
tinctly Saxon should be collected. Then it will 
be a question of the origin of such words in 
Continental peoples, Frisian, Rhineland, Celtic, 
Danish, or Norse, and ‘hence the allocation of 
them to the Belgic and other immigrants. 

That a large amount of Bronze Age culture 
survived in special centres is seen in the spiral 
designs of the hanging bowls, personal ornaments, 
and engraved stones of Scotland, such patterns 
being found as far east as Ely. Both marshland 
and upland serve as refuges from the pressure of 
immigration. 
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A Comparison of Three Systems of Primitive 
117 Economic Organization. Summary of a 
a Communication by Dr, Kalerra Oberg, 
25 May, 1937. 

The sim of this paper is to analyze and compare 


three systems of primitive economic organization 
in terms of a number of economic concepts, such as 
co-operation, risk and insurance, capital, leadership, 
property and specialization, The three peoples 
selected for this study are the Tlingit Indians of 
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Alaska, the agricultural Bairu and the pastoral 
Bahima of Uganda. The material on which this 
study is based was gathered by the writer of the 
paper in the field. 

The paper hazards an answer to the question, 
whether differences in systems of economic co-opera- 
tion are merely chance variations, or, whether they 
are the product of varying methods of adjustments 
to particular environmental conditions. For this 
purpose economic organization is viewed: (1) a5 a 
special configuration of relationships between men, 
(2) as a relationship between men and particular 
physical conditions as they are made effective 
through technical invention, (3) as a body of 
integrative mechanisms operating to maintain 
co-operative relationships. 

Special stress will be laid upon the comparizon of 
differences in degree and in kind. What, for 
instance, is the relative extent of collective and 
exchange activities in acquisition and what efiect 
have these activities on the relative range and 
solidarity of relationship patterns? How are 
economic risks met in each system? What is the 
relative amount of capital in cach system and how 
does capital effect relationships? Finally, an effort 
will be made to show the relationship between 
capital, specialization and population density and 
the tool system, and the specific environment tm 
which the economic systems operate. 


Human and Other Remains in the 100-ft. Terrace 
{ { 8 at Swanscombe. 

' In June, 1935, Mr. A. T. Marston was 
responsible for the discovery of a human occipital 
bone at a depth of 24 feet (7-3 metres) from the 
surface in the stratified Middle Gravels of the 
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100-ft. terrace of the Thames at Swanscombe, 
Kent. The following March he discovered a left 
parietal bone which articulated perfectly with the 
occipital, Both bones lay in the same seam of 
gravel, though at a distance of 8 yards (7 metres) 
irom one another, Associated animal bones 
(Elephas antiquus, ete.) indicate interglacial con- 
ditions, and Middle Acheulian implements, in an 
unabraded condition, occurred at the same horton, 

Preliminary accounts of the discovery appearce 
in Nature (19th October, 1935, and Ist August, 
1936), and on 12th January, 1937, Mr. Marston 
delivered a lecture on his excavations at the Royal 
Anthropological Institute (Max, 1937, 35), His full 
report will be published in the Journal of the 
Institute. 

Under the egis of the Institute a Committee 
has been formed to investigate the evidence which 
Mr, Marston has collected, and to co-operate with 
him in the further exploration of the site, This 
Committee consists of Mr, M. A.C, Himton, F.R.s,, 
Keeper of Zoology, British Museum (Chairman); 
Mr. K. P. Oakley, Department of Geology, British 
Museum (Seerefary); Professor P. G. H. Boswell, 
F.R.S., Department of Geology, Imperial College of 
Science, London; Professor W. E. Le Gros Clark, 
F.R.S., Department of Anatomy, University of 
Oxford: Mr. H..G, Dines, Geological Survey of Great 
Britain; Mr. C. F. C. Hawkes, Department of 
British Antiquities, British Museum; Professor 
W. B. R. King, Department of Geology, University 
College, London; Mr. A. T. Marston, L.D.5.; 
Dr. G. M. Morant, Galton Laboratory, University 
College, London; and Mr. 8. Hagzledine Warren, 
F.G.8. The Committee will prepare a joint report 
on its findings, which will be published im due course. 
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International Congress of Anthropological and 
119 Ethnological Sciences. Meeting of the Per- 
1i@ = wnanent Cowncil: Paria, 8 May, 1997. 

In preparation for the Second Session of this 
Congress which will be held at Copenhagen from 
August | to 6, 1938, the Permanent Council met 
at Paris on Saturday 8 May, 1937, on the invitation 
of Profescor Paul Rivet, Director of the Trocadero 
Museum of Ethnography. 

The meeting was held in the stately Board-noom 
ef the Compagnie Génerale Transatlantique, 
graciously placed at the disposition of the Congress 
by the Chairman. | 

The President of the Congress, Professor Thomas 
Thomsen (Copenhagen) took the chair, and there 
were present, in alphabetical order, Messrs. Birket- 
Smith (Copenhagen), Braunholtz (Great Britain), 
Brodrick (Great Britain), Delachaux (Switzerland), 
von Fickstedt (Germany), Frets (Netherlands), 
Hildén (Finland), de Jonghe (Belgium), Kleiweg 
de Zwaan (Netherlands), Koppers (Austria), Krause 
(Germany), Lester (France), Mauss (France), Myres 
(Great Britain), Rivet (France), Riviére (France), 
Schmidt (Vatican City), Sergi (Italy), Seligman 
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(Great Britain), Speiser (Switzerland), Stolyhwoa, 
Miss Tildesley (Great Britain), Vallois (France), 
Uteurikawa (Japan), Valsik (Czechoslovakia), 
Among other business, the lists of the Conseil 
@'Honneur and Conseil Permanent were revised, the 
date of the Copenhagen Session (August 1-6, 1935) 
was approved, and the sectional onzanization was 
established. on the same peneral lines as for the 
London Session of 1934. Reports were presented on 
the work of the Committers on Documentation of 
Anthropological and Ethnological Films, and on 
the Standardization of Anthropometric Measuer- 
ments, On the previous evening, the members of 
the Permanent Council were ceremoniously received 
and entertained in the Hétel de Ville, and after the 
wesion, at a lunch given" by the Municipality of 
Paris, at which the success of the Copenhagen 
Congress was cloquently proposed by M. Lévy- 
Bruhl. In the afternoon © Nnhver excursion Was 
provided by the authorities of the International 
Exhibition, which gave an impressive view of tho 
work in progress; and a memorable day ended with 
a dinner given by Mr. and Mrs. James Haden 
Hyde in their beautiful Parisian home. J, L. M. 
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OBITUARY. 


Dewan Bahadur Dr. L. K. Ananthakrishna lyer, 


1861-1937. 
170 L. K. Ananthakrishna Iver was born into 

an orthodox Bralimnnun family in Palghat in 
861, and was educated at the Government High 
School and Victoria College in Palghat, and at the 
Christian College, Madras. Soon after taking his 
degree in Natural Science at Madras University, he 
“=rved for some years tnidler the Macras Govern- 
ment, but resigned in IS) to take a post on the 
staff of Victorian College. The expansion of thie 
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clocetional activities in the Cochin State, with the 
promise of better prospects, led him to take service 
in that State in IS97. His organizing capacities 
very #o0on attracted the attention of + the Cochin 
Durbar anil his serviess were utilired to develop 
Oo State Museum, “Zoologica! Ganlens, and an 
Industrial Bureau; of which departments he was 
Superintendent from 1913 to 1990. In 1902 he 
accepted reaponsibility for the et hnegraphic survey 
of Cochin. On retiring in 1920 from the service of 
the Cochin State he was invited by Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee, Vice-Chancellor of the Caleutta Univer- 
sity. to organize a Department of Anthropology in 


the University, in which Department he was 
Reader in Ethnography and Chairman till 1932. 

_ Dr. Iyer's activities while Reader in Anthropology 
in the University of Caleutta were never confined 
to one sphere or locality. In 1924, as the Officer in 
charge of the Mysore Ethnographic Survey, he 
began regularly to utilize the vacations in touring 
the villages of Mysore in order to revise and com. 
plete the work done by the late H. V. Nanjundayya ; 
he added accounts of over a hundred tribes and 
castes to the earlier survey. The last of the four 
volumes of this monumental work was published 
in 1835, 

Dr. Iyer acutely realized that there was vet 
another important gap in our knowledge of the 
ethnography of South India, and with Government 
help he begay) on ethnographic survey of Coorg in 
1934. At the time of his death he was engaged in 
dratting the report of his investigations, the manu- 
script of which was almost completed, In January, 
137, he delivered the Presidential Address on the 
social organization and customs of the Coorgs to 
the Anthropological Section of the Indian Science 
Congress held at Secunderabad. 

Early im October of last year Dr. Iyer with his 
wife started on 4 tour of pilgrimage, and travelled 
during the succeeding three months over nearly the 
length and breadth of Inclia. They visited all the 
important pilgrim centres from Cape Comorn, m 
the extreme south, to Hardwar at the foot of the 
Himalayas, eventually they reached Delhi and 
Calcutta in December. Thence they went to 
Bombay and then to Secunderabad and returned to 
Palghat about the middle of January. The long 
tour must have told on Dr. Iver’s health, but from 
the date of his return to Palghat he was physically 
active and performed his daily routine of work as 
usual, though from the 20th to the 25th of February 
he suffered from indigestion, but his physician hac 
no reason to suspect anything serious, For about 
a Year previousl, Dr. [ver had heen worried about 
the affairs and the reconstruction of an ancient 
temple at Palghat for which he had been appointed 
Executive Trustee by the Madras Government. He 
discussed this work in the evening of the 25th 
with his fellow trustees till 11 p.m., and retired to 
bed immediately afterwards. Two hours later, his 
heart gave way in an utterly unexpected «and 
inexplicable manner, and so passel away in his 
country home at Lakshminarayanapuram, Palghat, 
the doyen of Indian anthropologists. 

Asa Palghat Brahman, Ananthakrishna Iver was 
generously endowed with mental ability and a zest 
for work; to say nothing of the strength of 
character which the discipline of orthodox Hinduism 
unparts when rightly directed, He possessed that 
detachment from local loyalties which is a necessary 
requisite for impartiality in Indian research, for the 
Palghat Brahmans are immigrants from the Tamil 
country. His amazing energy cotlel be thoroughly 
appreciated only by those who saw him in his 


chosen field and visited with him «a Nambudri 
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manor, a Nayar mansion, an Izhiuvan congress, 
a Syrian church; or watched him coaxing a gang of 
shy Nayddis to come within the $00 feet which 
custom prescribes aa the limit of their approach to 
a Brahman; or witnessed him courting the con- 
fidence of a seminar of Bengali lads. He loved his 
seli-taught. job, 

Dr. Iyer will be remembered in the future for his 
field-work in anthropology and ethnology. His 
investigations into the social organization, manners 
and customs of the tribes and castes of Cochin 
State extended over a period of eighteen years, 
during which he led a busy official life concerned 
with the duties of several different departments. 
His learned work on the tribes and castes of Cochin 
with its wealth of detail, earned for him a well- 
deserved reputation among Hritish, European, anc 
American ethnologists, which was enhanced on the 
publication of the equally valuable record of the 
tribes and castes of Mysore. His book on the Syrian 
Christians of Malabar is of great interest and broke 
new grounel. 

Dr. Iyer wrote a large number of papers on 
various anthropological subjects in scientific Jour- 
nals, in more or less popular magazines, and in the 
daily press. From 1914 to 1930 he published two 
papers annually in the anthropological section of 
the Indian Science Congress, His lectures on 
ethnography indicate the scope of his formal 
instruction. 

No account of Dr, Iyver’s work would be complete 
without a reference to his activities as a pioneer in 
the cause of anthropological teaching and research 
in India. Apart from his college and university 
duties, on all appropriate occasions of scientific 
gatherings, and when visiting the principal colleges 
of any new place or town he never missed] an 
opportunity to talk on the value of anthropology 
to those interested in social matters, He was a 
Foundation Fellow of the Indian Academy of 
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Sciences, Hangalore, ant! of the National Institute of 
Sciences, Caleutta. 

In 1934 Dr. Iyer attended the International 
Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological 
Sciences in London, of which he was clected uo 
member of the Comite d’Honneur, and was Chair- 
man at one afternoon session. During this journey 
to Europe he lectured at the University of Oxford, 
and im Paris, Rome, Florence, Vienna, Berlin, 
Breslau, Konigsberg, Halle, Bonn, and Cologne. 
He was elected an Officier d'Acacdemic, Paris, and 
received the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Medicine 
and Surgery of the University of Breslau, The 
University of Florence gave him a medal. 

In recognition of his services to ethnology. 
Dr. Iver was clected a Corresponding Member of 
anthropological and ethnological societies in Wash. 
ington, London, Florence, Vienna, and Cologne, 

The tith of Rao Bahadur was conferred on 
Dr. Iyer im 1921 and that of Dewan Bahadur in 
1935. He was awarded two melals by the last two 
rulers of the Cochin State for services rendered to 
the State, 


List of books published by L, K. Ananthakrishna 
[yer :— 


Tue Cocum Tarses axp Castres: Vol. I, pp. 1-366, 
with 44 illustrations, 1008; Vol. II, pp. 1-HM, with 
S1 illustrations, 1012. Cochin Government Press, 
Ernakulam. 

THe Mysorr Temes asp Castres: Vol. I, pp. 1-550, 
with 60 illustrations, 1934; Vol. Il, pp. 1-578, with 
78 illustrations, 1928; Vol. IIT, pp. 1-615, with 
75 illustrations, 1030; Vol. IV, pp. 1-550, with 
75 illustrations, 193]. Mysore Government Press, 
Bangalore. 

THe ANTHROPOLOGY OF THE SYRIAN CHRISTIANS OF 
Maapan, pp. 1-340, with 44 illustrations. Cochin 
Government Press, Ernakulam, 1025. | 

Lecrcres ox Ermxocraray, pp. 1-277, with 32 illue- 
trations. Calcutta University Press, 1925. 

A. (. HADDON;: F. J. RICHARDS. 


REVIEWS. 
AMERICA. 


Tribal Distribution in Washington. By Leslie 
Spier, (General Series in Anthropology, Number 
171 3.) Menaska, Wisconsin, 1986. 40 pp, + biblio- 
graphy and map. ,. : 
Dr, Leshe Spier has systematized the information 
about the historical distribution of Incdwmns in the 
preeent State of Washington available from printed 
sources and from recent fieldwork, ‘This has not been 
un easy task, * Tribal’ distribution in Washington is an 
artificial thing. In the western part of the State villages 
seem to have been politically autonomous while only 
dightly differentiated in culture, and neither ctlture- 
groups nor dialect-groups (the latter recognized by the 
natives) can be identified with “tribes.” In eastern 
Washington there were bands whose: winter villages 
were fixed but whose summer fishing stations were 


Bhared with 7 of different. speech and social con- 
aciOUSneRs, idence with a particular local group is 


no guarantes that an individual * belongs * to that tribal 
unit, Dialectic and territorial community are clues to 
the larger groupings: but it in not desirable, says Sprer, 
to assume that dialect and tribal grouping are one and 


the sare, The construction of a distribution map is 
even more difficult. “While it usually possible to act 
“down roughly the general locus of a tribe, it is by no 
‘means easy to fix the boundaries of ite territory. tn 
‘fact, it is doubtful if a singh one of the Washimgton 
‘tribes thought m terms of boundaries, Our information 
‘uaually nchides some statement of their settled sites, 
‘to which they returned year after year, and in some 
‘instances data on the areas they normally traversed 
‘in aeaeonal wandering. We have two alternatives : to 
“map only the permanent site, or to assign bownda- 
‘Ties.” Dr. Spier has adopts! the latter alternative, 
asigning—tentatively, and with a view to further 
inquiries in the field—location and sundarics aa of the 
carly nineteenth century. BARBARA AITKEN. 


Mitla, Town of the Souls. Ay Elsie Clews Parsons. 
Chicago (University of Chicago Press), England, 
12? Cambridge University Press. 
~ Airs, Parsons in this book has made a valuable 
study of culture change—a task which she was peculiarly 
well qualified te undertake from her great knowledge of 
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the life of the Pueblo Indians, which gave her oa special 
approach to that of the Zapotec, who are the descendants 
of one of the races of high culture in ancient Mexico, 

A full and excellent aecount is given of the present 
culture, including the kinship system. It is interesting 
to know that, though the Zapotec language is still 
spoken, the Spanish words in it amount to about 25 per 
cont. This confirma a remark of the 1 it reviewer 
in reviewing Radin An Historical Legend of the Zapotece 
(Mas, 123, 1937) and justifies his doubta therein 


hee. : 

2 author as usual succeeds in being both accurate 
and extremely readable. The personal histories and 
the comments made by the people are a valuable feature 
of the book and make the present Zapotec a living people 
for the reader, The influetices of both Indian und 
i a civilization, and the tendencies of modern 
change ore discussxd with much acuteness, There 
will) be general agreement with most of Mrs. Parsons’ 
conclusions, though perhaps she has not given sufficient 
weight to the fact that the higher racea of Mexico and 
Central America, such as the Aztec, Zapotec and Maya, 
wero definitely more advanced in civilization than the 
Pueblo peoples, and that jit is therefore unsafe to 
interpret their religion and government too exclusively 
in Pueblo terms, Jt ia natural that ahe should be jn- 
fluenced by her Pueblo experience and it is also not 
surprising that her references to the old civilizations 
leave some room for criticiam, 

Sho makes frequent references to The Year Hearers 
People, by La Farge and Byers, and it is surprising to 
find her alwaya referring to the Jacalteca aa Quiché, 
although they are very different in language and other. 
wise. It is a further complication that she refers to 
the real Quiché Quich! also. The illustrations are 
Very good, RICHARD C. E. LONG, 


An Historical Legend of the Zapotecs. By Pow! 
agg fadin. (Lbero-Americana 9: Univ. California 
| 23 Press, Berkeley, Cal.: Cambridge University Presa, 

Dr. Radin gives both the Zapotec text of this legend, 


Engtane.) 
obtained by him from a Zapotec and an English trans- 
lation, and an intervating discussion of the sources of the 
story, which is a variant of that (already known) of the 
marrage of the “Zapotec king to the daughter of the 
king of Mexico. ne Vitel question is whether the 
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legend obtained by Dr, Radin representa a genuine oral 
tradition or is derived in whole or in part from literary 
sources. The author, after going into all available 
evidence, concludes that it does represent oral tradition 
notwithstanding that incidents of Zapotec history were 
at one time selected as subjects for essays in the schools 
of Oaxaca. The reviewer has noticed that the Zapotec 
text contains a large number of Spanish words—a fact 
which might tell against the probability of an oral 
tradition surviving when the Spanish influence ia ao 
strong. 
In “iy event Dr. Radin deserves the thanks of all 
students for bringing this interesting legend to light. 
| RICHARD C. E. LONG. 


Aboriginal Population of Northwestern Mexico. 
1? | By Carl Sawer, (fhero-Americana 10: Univ, 


California Preas, Berkeley, Cal. ; Cambridge Uni- 
versity Prees, England.) 

This paper ia described by the author as an attempt 
by a historical geographer to consider aboriginal density 
of population for one particular area, The subject is 
treated very thoroughly and the conclusions reached 
seem justified and well-balanced. Dr. Sauer haa pre- 
viously done much valuable work on this litth-known 
region, Which possesses a very special interest because 
within it falla the boundary between the high cultures 
of ancient Mexico and the low cultures to the north; 
and in this paper he gives much valuable information as 
to the peoples inhabiting it, the causes of depopulation 
and the physical nature of the country considered with 


regard to the possible populution it could have 
supported. RICHARD C. E. LONG. 
Uto-Aztecan Languages of Mexico. Ay A. L. 


sap frocher, ([bero-Americana 8: Univ. California 
17 }) Press, Berkeley, Cal. : Cambridge University Press, 
3 England.) 

The author deals with the general classification of the 
Uto-Aztecan languages in Mexico with special reference 
to the work of Dr. Carl Sauer in an earlier paper of this 
scrie#. Tho present paper is largely concerned with 
sound shiftings which are very fully dealt with con- 
sidering the rather scanty vocabularies at hand. It alao 
gives a brief note on some kinship terms and an excellent 
map of the linguistic distribution. 

RICHARD C. E, LONG. 


GENERAL. 


The Web of Thought and Action. Ay H. Levy. 
196 (Library of Scrence and Culture, No.2.) London - 


Watts d Co, 1934. et + 238 pp. Price Ta. Gel. 

This book is a series of what appear to have 

been wireless broadcast talks in which Prof. Levy 
cross-examines experts in a wide range of subjects 
about their methods and aims and the relations between 
their disciplines and others. Particular attention is paid 
te the bearings of each discipline on social and economic 
bloms. There is much of interest to anthropologists 

In ite paged, especially Mr. C. K, Ogden on “ The Magic 
“of Words,” Mr. John Pilley on “ The Crucible of 
~ Society,” ant Dr. Edward Glover on “ The Need for 
* Reality Thinking,” E. E. EVANS-PRITCHARD. 


lant and Animal Geography. 


Plan 

127 This book is of sufficient merit to take ita place 
in the existing and jt pea field of geographical literature 
without the names of Newbigin and Fleure, which atand 
a4 a hallmark on its cover. 


By Marion I, 


Newbigin, DSc. London; 1036. 208 pp, 
30 iilustrationa, 2a, Ged, 


The geographer at first glance may be disappointed to 
find only more on Flora and Fauna with which he is 
ilready wearied, but whereas his weariness has resulted 
from the perusal of mere lists and summaries of speci- 
mons that might be dead or alive, and are more in 
kooping with the old type of “capes and bays" 
geography, Dr, Newbigin has in this book dealt with the 
biological aspect. of geography in the vital and modern 
way ond has explicitly laid down the principles under- 
ving the study of ecology. 

The anthropologist alko may be disappointed to find 
no chapter on his favourite species, but he will find much 
interesting reading and a chapter on soils wherein Miss 
Dunlop has set out with simplicity and lucidity the 
principles of classification as adopted by the pedolo. 
gists of to-day. To the field worker this chapter may 

of help in the compilation of his notes on agriculture. 

The Biologut should have no complamt but will find 
in this book a useful summary of Botanical and Zoological 
¢lassification jeading to a distribution of species over the 


‘The book is a useful and needed contribution that 
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ahould be of value to the advanced student m Geography 


and Biology, in School, Training College and University 
alike. = ° G, P. L. MILES. 


The Dangers of Being Human. By Edward (lover. 
1? London: Allen d& Urorin, 1996. Seo, 206 pp. 


Price G4. nel. 

Readers of Mr, Glover's Wor, Sadism, and 
Pacifiem will know what to expect from this examination 
of some of the problems of civilization, composed 


originally for broadeast transmission, His theme ts the 
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relation of peveho-analyata to social problems, and 
Dr. W. BR. Inge commends his method and conclusions 
in a characteristic introductory note. Main topica are 
described as ‘ the cost of becoming civilized,’ * the quest 
‘of social sanity,” * civilization’s choice of scapegoats, 
‘ enime and ill-health,’ ‘ the unconscious causes of war, 
‘and education on culture-tranamission." There is 
much here for anthropologista to consider carefully, 
whether they are concerned with non-European cul- 
turea, or with the survivals of savagery among ourselves, 
which from a practical, as well as a scientific standpoint, 
deserve no lesa attention. J. L. M. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Stone Age Cultures of Uganda. ((/, Max, 


1936, 53; 1937, 67.) 
129 


Sre,—In October 1035, nearly six months before 

leaving East Africa, I sent an article, written in 
the field, which waa published in Mas, 1036, 53, and is 
commented on by Mr, Wayland in Mas, 1937, 67. The 
tentative conclusions then reached were already pro- 
foundly modified by the end of the season, but I waited 
until the subsequent Inboratory work had been com- 
pleted before sending in a further article, so that it 
would be up to date. This second article was sent in 
October 1936, but has not appeared. Among other 
information, it gave answers to most of the points 
raised by Mr. Wayland, but I should like to reply, as 
briefly as possible, just to those points now. 

Cromerian.—l| ahould like to withdraw this There from 
cireulation for describing our carly flake material, for tho 
following reasons: o second visit to the Kagera volley 
entirely altered our ideas on the large flakes in the 
rubblea lining the valley sides, Several now sites showed 
that there ore really two such rubbles, differing con- 
siderably in age. In the older—* Rubble [I "—we found 
many Early Chellean hand-axes as well as the flaw koe 
noted in Max, 1936, 53. Some of these sites oceurred 
at heights which coincided with a bench-like feature or 
with grvels which T equate with the second, or 200 
foot -- terrace, At these sites the tools were wofer- 
rolled, The younger— Rubble [1 '—undoubtedly post- 
dates this terrace—indeed probably post-dates the 
100 foot + terrace valley-cutting—and contains, #5 
Mr, Wayland points out, younger assemblages (without 
Chellean) of Acheuloan, Turmbian and Levallotian 
3. Large flakes are nearly as common here os in 
the older rubble and 1 think that in both cases the flakes 
are only raw material or waste, primary fakes anc not 0 
distinct culture. However, Mr. Wayland has other 
evidence of the existence of a * pure” early flake industry, 
and I am quite prepared to accept it, | 

In my first paper, I followed Mr. Wayland in regarding 
the M-horizon industry as Early Acheulean, but sub- 
sequent examination of comparative material from 
Kenya (Kariandusi River) and Oldoway shows, T beliove, 
that the typical M-horizon industry (as distinet from 
derived material) is Middle Achculean, comparable to 
Oldoway Acheulean ITTV. 

There is no doubt that the N-horizon is a good deal 
higher than the ‘M.’ We dug throo deep pits through 
the 100 foot + terrace down to the M-horizon, and in 
cach ease the * N* was separated from it by a thick bed 
of current-bedded sand (up to 17 feet). In this sand we 
found three constant horizons containing Levalloman— 
out first from these beds. The fourth Levalloiman 
horizon occurred in a stone-bed at the top of the current- 
bedded sands and at the base of o bed of alternate clays 
and fine, white sands, and in this same horizon with the 


Levalloiian, were the crode hand-axeca referred to, ie., 
the N-horizon, In the same bed, but above the 
N-herizon, were two more ‘ pure’ Levalloisian horizons 
before the uppermost clay bed, contaiming developed 
Tumbian, is reached, 

In some places (particularly along the riverwand edge 
of this terrace), the post-M, pre-N-horizon sands wore 
envied before the N-hortzon bed (stone-bed ond sue- 
eseding clays anil white sand) was deposited. In a line 
of three pits, at right angles to the present channel, the 

at-M, pre-N-hornzon sands thinne! out respectively 
Fock 17 feet to Il feet and finally to nothing, 
with the *S° atone-berl resting on the hard, iron. 
cemented * ML. 

In several places we obtained wellahuapedd buveicd ccd 
in the clay above the N-horizon bed, but never true 
Tumbian pierces. In my first article, [ called these 
hand-axes Upper Acheulean, but detailed study now 
shows that the Achewlean feeling is purely traditional— 
it is absolutely a part of the true Tumbian culture. Our 
work on the N-horizon material shows it to be prote-. 
Tumbian, for wo obtains! many of the characteriatic 
picks in wvu. <All the tools, it may be addetl, are 
strikingly like the majority of the Sangoan, anid [ believe 
that they belong to the same industry, and this explains 
the presence of so much Lovalloisian in the Sangoan, 
beruse the former is contemporancousa with the whol: 
post-M-horizon series, 

[ cannot elaborate bere, but | feel very strongly that 
the N-horion represents only part of a very long 
depositional break which began in Middle Acheubran 
times, and that all the succeeding deposits belong to 
the period which, in Kenya, is called Gamblian, This 
may be a shock in wiew of the peouney of apparent 
‘Acheulean* in the post-"M° beds, but we must 
renember the well-developed Levallowian and the 
Tumbian m them. I cannot see a trace of Lovalloigian 
technique in the M-horizon, nor do IT beliewo that it ever 
occurs im beds of similar, that is, Kamaosian age. It is 
essentially a Gamblian industry in its developed stages. 
for it may have appeared in the dry interval between 
the Kamasian and Gamblinn, cf. the Nanyukian. 

The advanced technique of the Tumbian lanceolates 
and tranchets does not look like that of an earfy (1.<.. 
KRamasian) industry, but argues a long development 
which is certainly notilocal, Ewen inthe Kagera valley, 
we do not appear to have o complete development from 
the proto-Tumbian of the N-hormon to the real Tumbian 
of the upper clays. My belief is that a late Kamasian, 
Upper Acheulean stage in the Congo developed towards 
the Proto-Tumbian all through the _Kamasian-Gamblian 
interval, coming back to East Africa in the Gamblian. In 
the Congo, the Tumbian certainly continues into the 
Neolithic with polished tools, but Dr. Leakery’s state- 
ment to Mr. Wayland in 1992, that the Tumbian was of 
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Acheulean descent, makes his recent opinion rather 
curious (Stone Age Africa, p. 72}, that all of it is of lata 
(Gummban) Neolithic date, 

O-horizon.—I quite agree with Mr. Wayland when he 
doubts the existence of this horizon. On examming 
our data, I saw that we had mistaken one of the upper 
sand layers of the N-horizon bed for another tool 
horizon with which the Tumbian appeared to be con- 
nected. Tt also appeared at first to be the samo as the 
reddened zone referred to by Mr. Wayland, and we 
nailied it the O-horizon-——mistakenly, as [ have realized 
for some time. Accordingly, the only bed in which the 
trae Tumbian could occur waa the upper clay and I am, 
therefore, very pleased to know that Mr. Wayland has 
found it in ait in what must be this bed. 

In my first paper I refermel to the * 150-200 foot" 
gravels “of the top terrace.’ As Mr, Wayland points out, 
this is, indeed, the second terrace in the valley, a4 we 
settled on our second visit. But the reason why I 
referred to these gravels as belonging to the 150-200 foot 
terrace was because, at the places where they cut across 
the Chellean Hubble I, they are leas than 200 feet above 
the river. In fact, the difference in height between the 
2) and 100 foot terraces gradually decreases all the 
way upstrvam until, at Nsongezi, there is only 50 feet -- 
between them. This ia because the head of rejuvenation, 
when the 100 foot channel waa cut, only reached a little 
beyond Neongezi, and the subsequent lacustrine or 
awamnp beds of the 1(M) foot terrace flled up this channel 
horizontally, from Lake Victoria up to and a little 
bevond Neongezi, T. P. O'BRIEN. 


Polyandry and Sexual Jealousy. 
f aq S1m,—The roleof jealousy in the regulation of sexual 


behaviour is of interest not only to the psychologist 

and sociologist, but alao to the social reformer, 
According to several field ethnologists whose observations 
are summarized by Weatermarck, History of Human 
Marriage, 5, I, 301-322, polyandrous people are believed 
to be remarkably free from jealousy. In the course 
of his investigations into the sociology of the Jraraa 
of the Malabar coast of 8. India a section of whom 





Figo. 1. A POLYANDROUS MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 


practice fraternal polyandry, the writer had the oppar- 
tunity of testing the truth of the above generalization. 
An analyem of the various cota of trave polyandry 
has been published by me in Man in India, xy¥ (1935), 
p. 108 ff. Wherever modern European culture has 
penetrated and modified indigenous culture, _ lyandry 
i giving way to monandry, but on the ph sek hard, 
Inrural areas remote from forcign influences, polyandrous 
farnilies are still numerous and are surprisingly free 
from jealousy and discord. The suppression, therefore, 
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of sexual jealousy between the brothers who are the 
common husbands of a single wife is a function of their 
colture. The chief cultural forces that lead to the 
suppression of the emotion in the men are (1) the ritual 
of marriage (fig. 1, which, I think, is the first photograph 
ever taken of a polyandrous marriage ceremony) ¥ 
which they are made joint husbands; (2) the economic 
motive to prevent the disintegration of the famil 
property by limiting the number of heira; (3) the influence 
of parents who, during the earlier years of marital 
partnership, supervises and regulate the sexual life of 
the co-husbands by assigning each of them a particular 
night to be with the wife; and (4) public opinion which 
applauds successful polyamiry. Under conditions of 
culture change all these social forces have weakened 
and in every family in which economic and other ties 
have been modified, bickerings are heard that have their 
root in sexual jealousy, growing individualiam and 
rebellion againat the authority of elders in sexual matters. 
The evidence from one of the few polyandrous peoples 
of the world, this pointe to the conclusion that sexual 
jealousy i, under certain conditions, capable of being 
repressed to a high degree, but the dangerous emotion 
reappears when ite cultural inhibition ia even slightly 
weakened, If it is #0 difficult to check jealousy within 
a group of three or four brothers brought up in poly- 
androus traditions, it is almost im ible to imagine 
as Rossel does in Marriage ond AMforals that it will 


disappear ‘if it is recognised as bed,” and people are 
educated to regard it as such. A. AIYAPPAN., 


forrmment Museum, MWadras, 


Stone Images from South America. ((')/. Max, 1937, 


5.) 
131 Ste,—In response to Mr, G. Hemming's desire 

for the identification of two stone in a from 
South Amenca (Maw, 1037, 52), [ would like to offer the 
following note: As Mr, Hemming rightly guessed, these 
two Hgures arm not from Bolivia, but from Easter 
Island. They belong to the class of poor and cheap 
curios that present natives carve out of soft, disin. 
tegrated basalt. The actual value of these objecta is 
two Picees Of soap, Scores of analogous specimens are 
taken every vear to Chile by the crew of the Chilean 
training ship Baqguedano, and they can be acquired in 
any cuno shop of Valparaiso for a few shillings. 

In this connexion it is worth remembering that the 
principal industry of Easter Island ia the manufacture 
of curioa which are traded for cloth or other commodities, 
With this flourishing activity, some natives combine the 
fabrication of fakes for the special benefit of archmolo. 
giste ancl collectors, The curtos which are destined for 
the crew of the Chilean ship are deciledly tasteless and 
cheap, but the forged specimens show no little skill and 
ability. Often it has been hard for me to decide whether 
& purchased apectmen waa faked or legitimate, The 
curios and some few fakes flood Chilo, Some of them 
reach the shope of continental art dealers to the gmat 
detriment of public and private collections. Man 
(1923, 71) published @ stone image from Easter Island 
which belongs to the class of curios, I tried, by giving 
the natives photographs of genuine specimens, to restore 
the classed (eatin in the carving of in » but my 
endeavours were unsuccessful. They frankly admitted 
that, though these images were ugly, their customers 
wer keen on them, HEearles, they were unable to copy 
the proportions of the old models. Stone images of tho 
type of those published by Mr. Hemming are a recent 
creation, and the natives do not make much of them, 
for they carve them more easily than the wooden 
specimens, ALFRED METRAUX. 
Bernice P, Bishop Musexnm, Honolulu, 
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ABORIGINAL TEXTILE DESIGNS. 
(a) SOUTH-WESTERN CHINA (4) EASTERN EUROPE. 











A MONTHLY RECORD OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL SCIENCE 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE 
ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 





XXXKVII, 132-154 
a ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
- Technology. With Plate G. Schuster. 
, A COMPARISON OF ABORIGINAL TEXTILE DESIGNS FROM SOUTH-WESTERN CHINA WITH 


PEASANT DESIGNS FROM EASTERN EUROPE. By (url! Schuster, Lama Temple, Haitien, Peiping, 

China, Cf. Max, 1936. 

13 ) The accompanying Plate G shows a group of three aboriginal textile designs from 
© south-western China, compared with three textile designs from the peasantry of eastern 
ay word about the Asiatic material. The designs of tribespeople like the Miao and I-chia of 

Kweichow and the Yao of Kwangsi, not to mention a great number of other south-eastern Asiatic 

tribes in Chinese provinces, on the island of Hainan, in Tonking, etc., are especially interesting for 

comparative study, since they largely represent a strain of ‘ geometric ' ornament quite distinct in 
character from that of the surrounding higher cultures, but very close in many respects to a design 
repertoire current among the peasantry of eastern Europe, as suggested by the Accompanying 
comparative examples. This ‘ geometric" strain is represented especially well in the embroideries 
of the so-called Ch’'uan Miao who inhabit the region where the borders of the three Chinese provinces 
of Szechuan, Kweichow and Yiinnan join. Due to the energy of Dr. D. C. Graham of the Museum 
of West China Union University in Ch'éngtu, Sxech'uan, and with the support of the Harvard- 

Yenching Institute, a very interesting collection of design material has been secured during the last 

two years from this region. Our Figs. 1a and 3a are reproduced here from Ch'uan Miao material 

by kind permission of Dr. Graham, These three designs are embroidered in “weaving ” stitch in 
blue cotton thread on white cotton cloth, to be used as head-bands and sash-ends. Fig. 24, on the 
other hand, is from a cotton bedspread with black and white woven design purchased by the writer 
in the city of Kweilin, Kwangsi, in December, 1935. Unfortunately it was acquired in an ordinary 
old-clothes shop, so there can be no certainty about its provenance, but it is safe to say that it is 
non-Chinese, and it is probable that it is the work of the Yao who inhabit the so-called Yao Mountains 

in the vicinity of Kweilin. 
It is interesting to compare these few specimens of aboriginal design from south-eastern Asia 
+ with a group of similar designs from the peasantry of Eastern Europe. The most striking of the 
* analogies is probably that between Figs. la and In. In both cases we have a framework of diagonal 
lines meeting at an approximate right angle to form a series of lozenge-shaped compartments. 

These compartments are occupied in each case by a ‘serrated lozenge 1; while the diagonal lines of 

the framework are laid in pairs and hold between them a series of angular S-curves, which thus 

appear as if in association with the * serrated lozenges,’ four S's to each lozenge. 





* Tt ia difficult to find a satisfactory English name for this very important design-entity. Tho German language 
lends itself more satisfactorily to the task: ‘Zinkenraute’ ia the term suggested in an essay by Dr. Arthus 
Haberlandt, Ein altes Mustertiichlein aus Turfan (Zentralasien), Mitteilungen dor anthropologischen Geaellachaft in 
Wien, liii, 1923, pp. 69-82, to which, incidentally, the reader is referred for some interesting sidelights on 
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The occurrence of so complex a design in two 
such widely separated regions, supported on both 
sides by numerous other analogies (with access to 
more material, they could no doubt be multiplied), 
merits our special attention. In eastern Europe 
the specific association of the serrated lozenge and 
the S-curves is byno means rare.? The significance 
of the fact that this motive complex occurs on 
both sides of the Eurasiatic continent is, I believe, 
that the association of serrated lozenge with 
S-curves must be regarded as a primary one, 1.¢., 
one firmly rooted in an old tradition which is the 
ancestor of both modern forms. From the 
findings of certain other comparisons of an 
extensive nature, it is clear that these two 
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* Viz. G. Oprescu, Peasant Art in Rumania, New York 
and London, 1929, p. 89 (centre: the * serrated lozenge * 
is here a sort of grid which, in the light of comparative 
material, is a perfectly feasible equivalent for it); 
103 (bottom); 104 (upper right); 105 (lower left: the 
framework itaelf ia bere omitted, and for the * serrated 
lozenge * we have a variant which invites an interesting 
comparison with Western Asiatic filim design); also 
H. Th. Bossert, VFolkeskunat in Europa, Berlin, 1926, 
pl. XCII, 1. 
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motives actually belong together, by virtue of a 
significant content which has long been obscured, 
and that the design goes back ultimately to a 
purely zoomorphie origin—that it represents, in 
fact, the central motive of a very old and wide- 
spread artistic tradition. 

About the comparative pair, Figs. 24 and 28, 
there is no need to say more than to call attention 
to the correspondence between the two examples 
of ‘serrated’ double spirals. Figs. 3a and 3B 
constitute another pair of cognates whose ultimate 
value for the establishment of a significant 
content of this design repertoire is perhaps equal 
to that of Figs. La and ln, We have a valuable 
check for this motive in the common Ferahan 
design surviving in western Asiatic carpet 
tradition : it will be possible ultimately to show 
that nomad carpet-design is intimately related 
to the two peripheral folk-traditions here repre- 
sented. Though the elucidation of these relation- 
ships requires further study and a more extensive 
form of presentation, it may be justifiable to 
publish these few paira of motives here in order 
to call attention to a problem of considerable 
potential interest. 


THE LITERATURE OF HUMAN PALA ONTOLOGY: A REVIEW OF ‘FOSSILIUM CATALOGUS, 
‘PARS 74, HOMINID FOSSILES.": By (7. M. Morant, D.Sc. Iilvatrated 


13 Historians have hitherto devoted little 
YW attention to the statistics of publications. 
It might be admitted that the waxing and waning 
of sectional movements, and even the total 
cultural energy of a country, might be estimated 
in a general way from the output of its published 
writings at different periods, But no serious 
attempts to make such estimates appear to 
have been made, except in the case of the 
literature of very recent times. There are 
obvious difficulties to be considered in dealing 
with such inquiries, and ways in which the 
statistics could be made as precise as possible 
would have to be discussed, This article treats 
the material recently collected for a particular 
branch of anthropology. 

The valuable services of the late Dr. Davidson 
Black to physical anthropology are now aug- 
mented, since he inspired the bibliography 
reviewed and aided the fund required for its 
publication. The foreword is by him and it ts 
said in it that the work was prepared, under the 
critical editorship of Dr. Werner Quenstedt, in co- 
operation with the Cenozoic Research Laboratory 


of the National Geological Survey of China. 
It was found that remoteness from large libraries 
seriously handicapped the researches of students 
in Peking, and a comprehensive catalogue of the 
literature would obviously be of great advantage 
tothem. The book which has resulted from this 
need will also be indispensable to students in all 
parts of the world who require a first-hand 
acquaintance with the subject treated. 

The arrangement of the material leaves nothing 
to be desired. It consists of publications dealing 
with fossil remains of man definitely known, or at 
one time believed, to be of mesolithic or earlier 
age, The literature is first arranged in the form 
of an alphabetical author catalogue, complete 
references being given and, where necessary, 
contracted annotations indicating the subject- 
matter in so far as the general subject considered 
is concerned. Selected items are marked as 


'Fosslium Catalogus. J, Animalia, Editwe a W. 
Quenstedt, Pars 74. W. et A. Quenstedt: Hominid: 
fosriles. Dr. W. Junk: Verlag fiir Naturwissenschaften, 
‘s-Gravenhage, 15. iv. 1996. Pp. 456. Price 34-50 
Dutch flor 
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worthy of special note (Eridhn). This section is 
followed by one dealing with the fossil skeletons 
separately from Pithecanthropus to Homo sapiens 
recen3. For each the site, finder’s name, year of 
discovery, synonyms for the most used title, 
indications of the parts extant," their age and 
the collection in which they are preserved to-day 
are given. These particulars alone will be of 
great value for purposes of reference, and they 
are not to be found collected together in such a 
convenient form elsewhere. Following them 
there is a chronological list for each skeleton of 
the literature dealing with it, cross references to 
the author catalogue being made, and notes 
indicate the special part, or aspect, of the specimen 
dealt with. A Geographiacher Index and a 
Paldontologischer Index complete the book. 

The compilers of this bibliography aimed at 
making it cover all the writings of any scientific 
value dealing with the subject considered, from 
weighty monographs providing original descrip- 
tions of the fossils, and books dealing with the 
whole range of human pal#ontology, to reviews 
of these works and articles of a semi-popular 
character. This aim appears to have been 
achieved almost completely as far as writings in 
European languages are concerned (those in other 
languages not being considered) up to some date 
about 1930. Anyone acquainted with the litera- 
ture knows that it is widely scattered in scores of 
scientific journals and other publications, and no 
one can hope to trace all the writings of a par- 
ticular year until several years later. This com- 
pilation was completed in December, 1935, and 
the figures discussed below suggest that the 
entries for this and the two preceding years, at 
least, must be incomplete. In general, all 
editions of a book are given, but only one of 
Huxley's Man's Place in Nature is listed, although 
there have been numerous reprints of it since 
1863 containing the essay “On some Fossil 
“ Remains of Man.” There must, also, have 
been numerous articles concerned with the subject 
of a more ephemeral nature than any included. 

It should be realized that quite a large pro- 
portion of the skeletons dealt with are usually 
considered to-day to be either of unknown age, 
or else to belong to post-paleolithic times. All 
the American specimens belong to this category, 
and some of them have evoked long-continued 





*Perhaps the English-speaking reader ought to be 
warned that OK denotes the upper jaw (Oberbiefer). 
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discussions in print. For the Calaveras cranium, 
for example, there are 67 references ranging in 
date from 1867 to 1933. In considering the 

‘volume * of attention devoted to the subject it 
is Clear that writings concerned with unauthenti- 
cated specimens ought to be included. The real 


difficulty in com pilin; g statistics from the catalogue 


is to decide on a unit to use. The matter with 
which we are concerned ranges from single page 
articles, and single pages in books dealing with 
other subjects, to lengthy monographs on the 
human remains and books on them of 500 pages 
or more. It might be suggested that the unit 
used should be a page, but this would present a 
practical difficulty. In most cases where a 
publication is only concerned partly with human 
remains the pages of it which do deal with such 
material are given, but this is not so for all the 
publications. The unit which can be taken most 
easily is the single item entered in the catalogue, 
and this was actually used in compiling the 
figures shown in Fig. 1. Equal importance is 
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Fro. |. STATISTIC OF PUBLICATIONS 1774-1934, 

thus being given to an insignificant review or 
article and an original report of permanent value. 
This disparity may not mislead much, when our 
concern 1s with the secular development of atten- 
tion paid to the subject, if it can be assumed that 
the publications of different sizes and values 
remained roughly constant in their proportions 
to one another on passing from year to vear or 
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from decade to decade. This is not an unreason- 
able assumption to make; the proportion of 
insignificant to important ‘contributions to the 
subject 1s quite likely to have been approximately 
the same in 1870, say, as in 1930, 

Having decided that the unit to be counted is 
the entry in the bibliography, there are a few 
other points which have to be settled before the 
totals for each year can be found. These were 
dealt with in the following ways. The date of 
publication was used in all cases; if a part of a 
journal for 1928, say, was issued in 1920 the 
entry was made for the latter year. If, however, 
the only date given is 1928-29 then the entry was 
included in the total for 1928, and the same 
practice was followed in the case of works in 
several volumes, such as dictionaries, published 
in a number of different years. Unless listed 
separately, all the editions of the same book are 
combined in a single entry, and the same is true 
for a paper published in parts. The queried 
dates were used as given and a few entries for 
which there are no dates had to be omitted. 

The numbers of publications compiled, in the 
way described, from the author catalogue of the 
bibliography are shown in the first chart. It is 
only suggested that this gives an a@pergu general 
of the growth of the subject, and no significance 
should be attached to a small difference between 
the totals for different years. Its early develop- 
ment is seen to have been extremely show; the 
average for every decade before 1860 is less than 
two publications a year. Itis clear that the study 
of fossil human remains received an impetus which 
appears to have been sudden in 1863, four years 
after the publication of the Origin of Species. 
This was the time when modern conceptions were 
beginning to be established, and anthropologists 
in general were beginning to be prepared to find 
evidence of archaic human varetiea and to 
acknowledge their high antiquity. Anthropolo- 
gical societies were founded in the early sixties, 

or shortly before, in Paris, Berlin and London, 
aii the importance of prehistoric archeology was 
at last recognized. There were no sensational 
new finds at this time, but the significance of 
some of the skeletons previously preserved—and 
in particular that from Neanderthal—began to 
be widely discussed. The new movement appears 
to have maintained its own, with rather marked 
fluctuations in the yearly output of its literature, 
until I874, and then the initial spurt was 
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apparentlyspent. But the subject had clearly been 
established, and it only needed new discoveries 
to create a wider interest in it. This was evident 
when, 20 years later, the importance of the 
Pithecanthropus remains was first appreciated 
widely. In 1895 the publications suddenly rose 
to a total of 63, which is more than twice as many 
as that for any previous year except 1892, for 
which the total is 37. Among the 63, 33 of the 
publications issued in 1895 deal with Pithecan- 
thropus. By this time any new discovery of note 
was sure to be widely discussed immediately after 
the date when sufficiently full particulars of it 
had been circulated. And as many new funds 
were forthcoming, thanks to the ever-increasing 
activities of the archmologists, so the scope of 
human paleontology grew rapidly. This con- 
tinued to be the situation until the War called a 
halt. The output for 1914 seems to have been 
little affected, but thereafter there was a marked 
decline until the nadir was reached in 1919. It 
should be remembered that American publica- 
tions are included. For 1919 the total is 25, a 
lower figure than that for 1868, but there was a 
remarkably regular recovery until a new maximum 
(of 112) was reached in 1926. The fact that this 
was followed by a decline may be attributed to 
the economic depression which restricted funds 
available for publications. The number for 1995 
is not shown on the chart; it is 27, which is 
probably about a quarter of the value which 
would be obtained from the total publications for 
the year. The numbers shown for 1934 and 1933 
must also be supposed much too small onaccount 
of the fact that it was impossible to collect 
references to all the literature published shortly 
before the compilation was brought to a close. 
Interest in fossil human skeletons has certainly 
not declined in the past two or three years, and 
it is quite likely that a new maximum has already 
been reached. The yearly output of the literature 
is now 80 large that no one can hope to make 
himself acquainted with the whole of it; the 
specialist is obliged to select as judiciously as he 
is able to. 

The total number of entries shown in Fig. 1, 
together with the 27 for 1935 not shown there, is 
3,050. Many of these cannot be supposed to 
have been finally judged and assimilated yet by 
those who are especially concerned with the 
subject, but the student 1s continually asking for 
more. There are as yet no complete reports on 
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the La Ferrassie, Mount Carmel, Saccopastore 
(Rome) and London specimens, although 
these have been available for study for some 
years, and among more recent finds as yet 
undescribed in detail the specimens from Java, 
the Swanscombe and the latest Sinanthropus 
skulls are of major importance. The material is 
accumulating rapidly and new evidence will 
doubtless settle many old controversies and call 
forth new ones. | 

Statistics of the publications may also be used 
to examine the changing interest taken in in- 
dividual skeletons. It appears from the biblio- 
graphy reviewed that the Pithecanthropus erectus I 
and the Piltdown specimens have been discussed 
more extensively than any others. There are 
totals of 522 references given for the former and 
$17 for the latter, and the distributions of these 
in years are shown in Fig. 2. It should be 
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realized that a unit entry there (taken from the 
second section of the book) has a different sig- 
nificance, on the average, from a unit entry in 
Fig. 1 (taken from the author catalogue). This 
is 80 because a single publication may deal with 
several specimens, and there will be an entry 
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under each in the lists of references given for 
them. The first account of the Pithecanthropus 
skull-cap appeared in 1892, and it was not until 
three years later that its importance appears to 
have been made widely known by the issue of 
43 descriptions and discussions of it. General 
interest appears to have waned rapidly until the 
increased attention attracted to the subject as a 
whole, which became apparent in 1908, called 
forth re-considerations of what was then by far 
its most important material. Shortly afterwards 
attention was diverted to the newly described 
Piltdown skull, and the discussions and con- 
troversy which it evoked were, in spite of the 
War, more sustained than those which followed 
the original description of Pithecanthropus. After 
the interval of 20 years there were far more 
anthropologists ready to examine in print an 
important new find. The two sets of frequencies 
compared in Fig. 2 show a remarkable regularity. 
From 1913 to 1920 the Piltdown skull held the 
field; in 1921 the two frequencies were equal and 
they remained practically equal until 1925; for 
every year from 1926 onwards Pithecanthropus 
received more attention than his (or her) rival, 
and it must now be considered the more im- 
portant fossil. 

The reader who has examined Fig. 1 may have 
wondered what the earliest publications—before 
1820, say—are which can claim a place in a 
bibliography of human paleontology. The entry 
for 1774 is a book by J. F. Esper describing bones 
found in a cave at Gailenreuth, near Bayreuth, 
The fragments of a human skeleton among them 
are now considered to be of unknown age. The 
same must be said of the specimen from Guada- 
loupe, described by Konig in the Phil. Trans. of 
the Royal Society in 1814, and of the Cannstatt 
fragment first referred to by Jager in 18135. 
Buckland’s account of the “Red Lady” of 
Paviland in the Religuie Diluviane (1823) 
appears to be the earliest of any human skeleton 
which is accepted to-day as palwolithic. 


AN EGYPTIAN MIRROR HANDLE IN FOSSIL BONE. By D. FE. Derry, MC., M_B., CA.B., Cairo. 


ITlustrated, 

13 | When Mr. Guy Brunton was excavating 
wr at Gau, Upper Egypt, in the season 

1922-23 (Gan and Badari, I[1), he opened a 

burial pit of the Firat Dynasty which was filled 

with petrified animal bones, mostly hippopotamus, 

and fragments of three human skulls, as well as 


other bones of the skeleton also mineralised. As 
the pit contained Eighteenth Dynasty carved 
ivory objects, mirror handles, spoons, &c., 1 went 
through the whole collection of the bones with the 
object of ascertaining whether any of them 
showed signs of having been employed as material 
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in the manufacture of such articles as those 
found in the pit. Nothing of the sort was dis- 
eovered, but shortly after my return to Cairo, 
Major R. G. Gayer-Anderson, to whom I had 
described this remarkable collection of fossil 
bones, showed me the broken half of a murror 
handle which had been in his possession for some 
time and which by a strange coincidence proved 
to have been fashioned from the petrified bone of 
some animal. 

The mirror handle is shown from the inside 
in Fig. 1 and from the outside in Fig.2. In the 
former the cancellous tissue of the bone is well 
seen. But for the fact that the handle is broken 
it is questionable whether it would have been 
diagnosed as bone. Its weight and consistence 
suggest stone, while the beautiful polish and 
grain of the outer surface resem ble walnut. 

The provenance of this interesting fragment 
is unknown and as no example of a mirror handle 
in fossil bone is to be found in the large collection 
preserved in the Museum of Antiquities in Cairo, 
it seems worthy to be placed on record. 

Major Gayer-Anderson most kindly gave me 
the mirror handle and it is at present in my 
possession. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE OOLITIC LIME- 
STONE ESCARPMENTS IN THE LIFE OF 
BRONZE AGE FRANCE. Sy Margaret Dunlop. 
Abstract of a Paper read at the British Association's 
Meeting, Blackpool 1036. 
13 The grouping of Bronze Age finds in 
5 France is such that one can discern three 
types of environment, viz. maritime, riverine, and 
plateau, The first group predominates in the early 
and late Bronze Age, the riverine assumes 
importance again and again, and in the middle 
Bronze Age particularly, while with the advent 
of cooler and wetter conditions in the ninth 
century B.c., the forest-free plateaux, and the 
Oolitic limestone ridges in particular, are 
significant in the distributions of certain objects 
of material culture. 

As regards habitability, the Oolitic mdges, 
stretching from the Charente in a great curve 
through Champagne, to the southward termina- 
tion of the Ardennes, with southern branches in 
the Jura, represented an area of primary settle- 
ment with longitudinal areas of forest-free 
pasture, although their slopes and fringing 
valleys of Lias clays would be and still are 
densely forested. 
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AN EGYPTIAN MIRROR HASDLE [5 FOSSIL BONE. 


The Jurassic imestones abut on the Jura and 
related Swiss province of the Western Alps in 
the east, and reach the Atlantic between the 
Gironde and Breton Bronze Age agglomerations. 
The belt is significant as a way of exchange in 
an area characterized by extensive and intensive 
developments of trade. The value of the limestone 
to the hunters of the Palwolithic is well known. 
The honey-coloured flint of Grand Pressigny 
(Indre et Loire) has been found in Brittany, 
Belgium, the Jura, and recently in Provence. 
The spread to the last two centres, which was 
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continued in the Early Bronze Age, would seem 
to be related to the Oolitic escarpment. Camp 
de Chassey arrowheads were probably evolved 
in contact with Alpine influences, and were 
disseminated in what is now France by the 
Same Means. 

In the neolithic and early Bronze Age 
maritime trade was of great significance, and the 
north-west coastal region woke up to intercourse 
on an unprecedented scale. These maritime, 
and more especially Breton, connections appear 
soon to have been supplemented by the develop- 
ment of a route from the Rhone mouth to the 
Gironde, which latter became very important in 
the late phase of the early intercourse, and was 
no doubt helped by the salt deposits of the 
western Pyrenees. Continental intercourse may 
be indicated by the fine stemmed flint arrowheads 
which are very numerous in France, and 
later, by all except some Ereton types of 

With the exception of salt, the valuable com- 
molity of trading communities, there are few, if 
any, metalliferous deposits of Bronze Age signi- 
ficance on the Oolite. Cultivation was extended 
in the Bronze Age optimum to greater altitudes 
than at the present day and the Jura salt 
reserves came to have special significance among 
a mainly vegetarian agricultural people. 

Caleareous rocks, because of their porosity, 
rarely support dense forest, even under the most 
favourable conditions, although the Oolites are 
more susceptible to tree growth than the chalk. 
This, however, was a period of desiccation for 
the most part, and the French Jurassic ridges 
rise to considerable heighta. A scanty tree 
covering is therefore likely. Towards the end of the 
Bronze Age, i.e., c. 700 B.c., when the Twilight of 
the Gods, the Fimbulwinter of the German 
Edda, with its cool damp weather, gradually 
overtook Europe, vegetation growth and the 
deposition of acid humus was rapid, and the 
calcareous ridges came to have a peculiar signi- 
ficance in a period of uncertainty, of invasion, 
and of conquest. 

We should not then expect the Jurassic lime- 
stone ridges to gain early prominence while 
maritime intercourse was predominant. Their 
habitability is emphasized in the middle Bronze 
Age when interior commerce develops by means 
of the ridges and rivers, and they emerge from 
isolation in a belated Neolithic phase behind a 


barrier of dense damp oakwoods and coniferous 
forests, to become a highway of trade across 
Central France and vie with the Channel shores 
as an outpost of European civilization. The 
littoral may be said to be Atlantic in type, with 
an industrial and maritime basis, the other 
Central European in outlook, and apart from a 
considerable development of salt-mining later, 
agricultural. In the late Bronze Age and early 
Iron Age, the ridges became a refuge from 
invaders from the north-east and east, by whom 
they were eventually conquered and valued for 
their warm soil and good drainage. By 450 n.c. 
an outward spread from the Oolites was in 
progress, as the result of climatic amelioration. 

The distributions of type axes, in view of their 
overwhelming preponderance in the Bronze Age, 
may be taken to demonstrate fluctuations in the 
significance of the Oolites. Flat axes are of 
negative value. The axe with raised lateral 
edges is probably Central European in origin, 
and the idea may have been carried along the 
caleareous ridges to what became a centre of 
manufacture in the lower Gironde. The palstaves 
were a typically Atlantic variety in France, 
though inland spread along the more readily 
navigable estuaries is common. The median- 
winged axes and bronze sickles of roughly the 
same period are contrasted with the Atlantic 
group in that they have an east interior rather 
than a peripheral distribution. The socketed 
celts of Bronze [V were widespread, with Atlantic 
France and the Cotentin peninsula once more 
dominant, with the reorganization of cross- 
Channel connections. They were probably taken 
down the Rhine and along the Channel coasts 
from their North Central European centre of 
evolution, and only to a very minor degree 
through Central France. 

The major Bronze and early Iron Age cultural 
spreads affecting the French Oolites are tabulated 
in fig. 2. 

The Oolitic ridge is significant in that it tends 
to take out to the Atlantic Central European 
influences, when these, enriched by the trade of 
the amber route, have attained great significance. 
In particular, the features of the important 
West Alpine forms are disseminated along it. 
It gives opportunities for the development of 
something unique, and not merely for an exten- 
sion into the boundaries of present-day France 
of a non-autochthonous culture, e.g., of the North 
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Fic. 1. SKETCH MAP OF FRANCE, SHOWING AREAS anove (0) Fr, (strercep) aND apovre 1000 rt, (LACE). 
Seale ghoul 1: 6,000,000, 


European loess, as in the north-east, of the habitation, and may therefore be said to be a 
Breton province of the north-west, which, distinct, though secondary, cultural province in 
although great, was very closely linked with the life of Bronze Age France, and a feature of 
western Britain, or of the Swiss Lake Dwelling vital importance in the maintenance of exchange 
culture which had its western outpost in Savoy. and some semblance of organization during the 
It is a natural region imposing topographic unsettled conditions of the Hallstats phase of 
restrictions upon those utilizing it for trade and readjustment. 
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ec. 1750 | Infiltration from the Rhine 
valley and South Germany. 





| 
Gee aa 


Invasion from South Ger- 
many and Bohemia. | 


¢. 1400 


ec. 1200 | Invasion and infiltration 


plain and Rhineland, 4 


e. 850 First Hallstatt invasion into 


Greater stability towards 
450 B.C.) circle, 
| (Early La Téne.) 





Cuamacteristic WEAPONS. 


I. Large broad triangular 

dagger “A 
| ounterpart. 4-6 rivets. 
| 2. Flanged axe. 


l. Dagger with blade with 
two rivets, narrowing to 
a trapezoidal base, Dame. 
2. Simple sword, 


1. Rivetted pistiliform sword. 

from North European | 2. Winged lance with eyelet 
holes at base of wings, 
(Slits replaced by rivets in 
Doubs and Jura (secon- 
dary group).) 

3. ‘Terminal winged axe. 

(Hybrid between palstave and median winged type : 

Fe cross fertilization of ideas at trade centres on Qolite,) 

Short bronze sword. 





Hilt terminating in double 





AREA OF INFLUENCE. 


Jura, Dauphiné, South of 
Hautes Alpes. Down Rhone 
to Vienne. 

(Forest; Vienne to Avignon.) 

Mi ctirebes to oe onby. 
(Pastoral 7 e, and valleys 
heavily forested.) 2 


on flint 


Jura, Charente. Also 8. to 
Gard and 5.W. to Puy-de- 


Many thousands of turnuli in 
Céte d'Or and Jura of this 
period, (Inhumation with 
extended skeleton.) N.W. to 
Calvados (Mining), Hérault 

_ Oolites important, 

Sword to Aube and Marne 
{common in Paris basin). 

Terminal winged axe to 8&8, 
Brittany, 

Inhumation still frequent, 





Apart from a few riverine 


Franche Comté from South Considerable ornament, hoards, remarkable coinci- 
Germany and Western (Spirally coiled antennm, | dence in unsettled period | 
Austria, probably developed first with Oolitic outcrop. | 
in Eastern France or on | Earthen tumuli, 
Swiss plateau). 
ec. 600 Renewed invasions from | Iron sword with bronze | Well distributed as above. In- 
#imilar source, rivets. Increase in population. 


Chief concentration «around 
iron mines of Chatillondis 
(N. of Cote d'Or.) 


Fio, 2, TABULATION OF CULTURAL SPREADS IN BRONZE AGE AND EARLY TRON AGE. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 


The Torguts of Etsin-gol. Simmary of a Com- 
ry munication presented by Dr. (Gata Montell, 
196 4 May, 1937. 

— During the vears 1929-1930, Dr. Montell was 
directing the ethnographic research of Sven 
Hecin’s expedition to China and Mongolia. Observa- 
tions made in the course of a two months’ visit to 
the Torguts of Etain-gol in 1930 were interspersed 
with « few data from Eastern Mongolia, especially 
from Chahar, Sunit, Durbet and Darkhanbel, The 
lecture dealt exclusively with the material culture, 
community life, and manners and customs of the 


people, 


To learn the characteristics of the original 
Mongolian culture it is necessary to disengage the 
outer laver which Tibetan and Chinese influences 
have added during reeent centuries. Practically 
all activities connected with stock-raising, with the 
construction and furnishing of the tents, and with 
the preparation of food, can be attributed to the 
old indigenous culture. To this also belongs the 
art of working sheep's wool into the felts which 
cover the framework of the tents. 

The oldest Mongolian culture must have been 
entirely dependent on the producta of the herds. 
Even to-day milk, butter, cheese, and meat form the 
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chief ingredients in the diet. It appears certain, and they illustrated well the type of country in 


however, that a barter trade with agricultural 
neighbours sprang up very early. The Mongols 
supplied live-stock and wool and reeeived in return 
tea, meal, and cloth. It is a remarkable fact that the 
art of weaving seems never to have been acquired, 
although spinning yarn on a distaff is generally 
known, One may suppose that hides, and perhaps 
aleo felt, were used for clothing at a more primitive 
stage of Mongol culture. 

There are many vestiges of the pre-lamaist religion, 
some of which are expressed in strict tabus. 
The ancient worship of rocks and mountains can 
still be detected, and in the institution of the 
gurtm purely shamanist traita survive. Scapull- 
mancy is eapecially frequent. In the marriage 
ceremonies, sports and games, music and folk 
Poctry, are numerous early clements, 

During the last decades the Mongols have been 
subjected to strong influences from without, and 
their culture is very likely to undergo rapid and 
Significant changes. In many border regions they 
have already been forced to adopt agriculture and 
a sedentary mode of life, while elaewhere they have 
been driven away and impoverished through the 
advancing Chinese colonization. The Soviet régime 
in Outer Mongolia has mvolved a fundamental 
alteration of conditions in that part of the country. 
But in the Egsin-gol area, Mongol traditions have 
been able to continue, up to the present, relatively 
undisturbed, 


Among Nuer and Koma Tribes of the Upper 
137 Nile. Commentary on a Film shown by 
fF 


Mr. Frank Cerfield on 15 June, 1937. 

The film was taken during the course of a four- 
year tour in Nasir District in the Upper Nile 
Province of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan that ended 
in November, 1935. The eastern boundary of this 
district runs for some 250 miles along the inter- 
national boundary with Abyssinia. In the north 
it bea close under the high mountain platean of 
Abyssinia, 

The «mall area which lies between the mountain 
massif on the east and the vast low-lying swamps 
of the Upper Nile is inhabited by a amall conglomer- 
ation of people only some 5,000 strong. 

They speak three distinct languages and, for 
want of a better name, are called Koma, a word 
the Galla use when referring to ther, Little is 
known of them and they are but the pitiful remnant 
who have managed to survive some generations 
of raiding from the Galla on the east and Nuer 
on the west. 

But the main portion of the film depicted the 
Jekain section of the Nuer Tribe, the largest branch 
of the Nilo-Hamitic family that imbhabite the 
inhospitable swamps of the Upper Nile, Although 
the Nuer cultivate a reasonable amount of crops 
their chief interest lies in their extensive heads of 


eattl, They are semi-nomadic, and the whole 
eyele of their life is regulated by the seasonal 


movements of their cattle. 
Scenes were shown covering most of their activities, 


which they live and the difficulties of environment 
which both they and those that hope to administer 
them have to overcome. They were seen on their 
annual migrations, in their dry weather cattle 
camps, tending the cattle, and fishing and dancing. 
Some of the types of game that inhabit their country 
were shown including the very rare Nile Lechwe 
or Misa Grays Cob, 
Ethnology under Glass. Summary of Presiden- 

tral Address delivered by Dr. H. S. Harrison, 
133 29 June, 1937. 

li we divide mankind inte two main cate- 
gories, those who live close to the soil, and those 
who live close to the pavement, the ethnologist 
belongs to the one, and pursues his own image 
through the other. Lf he is a museum man, work- 
ing in an atmosphere of ‘ specimens’ and labels, he 
6 in course of time conditioned to his glazed en- 
vironment, and becomes of necessity museum- 
minded, He looks wpon the objects in his charge 
from a point of view which differs from that of his 
colleague, the field-ethnologist, who provides him 
with much of the information that may help him 
to a wider outlook. But in any case his immediate 
concern is to make the best of his material, in 
reapect of its preservation, study, and display. In 
its arrangement he can sometimes choose between 
the two main alternatives of the ethnological and 
the ethnographical systems, If the former is his 
choice, his scheme will include comparative, distri- 
butional, and evolutionary sections, though ethno- 
graphical groupings need not be entirely lacking, 
as, for example, in the case of decorative art. 
Magic and religion, instruments of music, currency 
and money, and some other types of objects, will 
help to illustrate the close association between the 
material and the non-material sides of human 
culture, Whichever of the two main systems is 
adopted, opportunities: may be taken of illustrating 
such theories or methods of approach as Diffusion, 
Culture Areas, and Kulturkreise, Evolutionary 
feries may be attempted, though here «) much 
depends upon hypothesis and inference that caution 
must be exercised, and a background of warning 
colours is appropriate. The facts and principles 
of social organization, being relatively volatile and 
fugitive, do not lend themselves to imprisonment 
and discipline under glass, though points of contact: 
need not be altogether wanting. In spite of this 
unavoidable deficiency, muscumsa are not to be 
regarded merely as synoptic mazes, made free as 
well as safe for democracy, but also as capable of 
playing an essential part in the study of our subject, 
as of others: Material objects are the only tangible 
representatives of alien reality that the student can 
examine, and, apart from their own technological 


and cultural significance, a practical training in the 


morphology of artefacts will form a concrete basia 
for the more elusive teachings of the sociologist. 
A National Museum of Anthropology is long overdue, 
not least for the stimulus it would afford to the 
study of the native peoples of the Empire, whose 
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governance demands not only power, but such 
syinpathy and tact as must depend upon a detailed 
knowledge of their social and material culture, as 
well as of their social psychology. There is a tardy 
but increasing recognition of the value of this 
knowledge to administrative officers, and the 
anthropologist is anxious to collaborate im the 
movement for extending less arbitrary and dogmatic 
methods of conciliation than that of blood- 
letting, now, it may be hoped, approaching 
obsolescence. 


Applied Anthropology Committee. 
139 The Council of the Royal Anthropological 


Institute has constituted a Standing Com- 

mittee on Applicd Anthropology, which will 
meetat regular intervals for the discussion of prob- 
lems of culture contact and the application of anthro- 
pological knowledge to the government of subject 
races, The committer will seek to stimulate 
popular and official interest through the publication 
of articles in Mas, representations to colonial 
Governments through the Colonial Office, and 
personal contacts with officials. It will endeavour 
to further the organization and systematization of 
research in this field, by means of discussions within 
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the Committee and with experts who have been 
engaged in research and by enlisting the co-operation 
of potential fieldworkers in accordance with a 
considered plan, The advice of persons in practical 
contact with native life will be sought in formulating 
such plans, Typical questions on which research 
might be encouraged are: Prograromes of * popular’ 
or ‘village" education in their relation to the 
actual circumstances of native life; the attitudes 
of various European agents towards sorcery with 
reference to native beliefs and practices; the 
evolution of native law, particularly among mixed 
populations; the effects of migratory labour on 
village organization; the evolution of squatier 
communities; the development of new religious 
cults; modern modifications in the functions of 
native political authorities, and their relations with 
their subjects; the effect of various systems of 
taxation on native economic life, 

The committee will also organize discussions 
tendme to the elucidation of variows theoretical 
concepts belonging to this particular aspect of 
anthropology, with regard to the use of which there 
is at present littl: agreement, such as * cultural 
‘ stability,’ ‘cultural disintegration,’ ‘ cultural 
* reintegration,” “ detribalization.”* 


REVIEWS. 
INDIA. 


The Katkaris : A Sociological Study of an Aboriginal 
{ 4 Tribe of the Bombay Presidency. Sy A. \’. 


Welng, The Bombay Book Depot, Girgaon, 
Bombay, 1934. 156 pp.,xir plates, Price 6y. 
Indian anthropology is still shy and backward. <A 
great impetua was given to it when, at the suggestion of 
the Royal Anthropological Institute, the Government of 
India conducted on extensive ethnographic survey of 
India at the beginning of this century. It was expected 
when thia preliminary survey was completed some yours 
ago that monographic studies of the various tribes would 
be undertaken from the point of view of the sociologist, 
but this hope has not been fulfilled except for parts of 
Agzam and Chota Nagpur, thanks to the labours of Dr. 
Hutton, Babu Sarat Chandra Roy, and Mr. J. P. Mills. 
Therefore, this little book which ia o serious attempt to 
study the sociology of an interesting tribe of western 
India by a young Mahratta scholar is a welcome addition 
to the scanty litemture on the subject. The Bombay 
University and Dr. Ghurye deserve our thanks for the 
help that they have rendered the author for the publica- 
tion of hia book. | 
The Katkaris are one of the backward tribes of the 
Bombay Presidency unjustly labelled as o criminal tribe 
for administrative convenience (a practice which is, 
unfortunately, followed in other provinces also). Leav- 
ing aside the traditional means of obtaining livelihood on 
the outskirts of the jungles, they are making a bold bic 
for surer waya of living near the towns and in rural 
villages, taking to agriculture, fishing, charcoal making, 
in fact, anything that adds to their scanty resources. In 
the course of this change in their economic life the 
usual process of standardization which could otherwise be 
called * Hinduization " is also going on at a rapid rate. 
When g with a tribe that is living amidst a multi- 
plicity of Hindu castes, a proper understanding of the 
working of their institutions is possible only if the * social 
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‘environment ' or the caste environment is clearly 
described with ita action and reaction on the community 
that is studied. In this respect the method of presenta- 
tion of descriptive material on moat of the Hinduized 
tribes of India will have to be somewhat modified from the 
usual systems that are suited for isolated tribes elsewhere. 
Mr, Weting, therefore, begins with a aketch of the ‘ Geo- 
‘ graphical and social environment ': because of the lack 
of uniformity in the latter in the various localities where 
Katkaris are found, the author gives us only a very brief 
account of it. A map showing the distribution of the 
Katkaria would have helped the understanding of this 
part of the subject much better. Chapter I] on ‘ Physical 
* Affinities " is rather crude in giving a few avernges of 
measurements in such a way that the physical anthro- 
pologist could make little use of them; the descriptive 
somatology also is done in an unorthodox manner. The 
economic activities of the people are dealt with fully in 
the next chapter. The author has collected statement 
about family budgeta, per capita wealth and meome, 
ete., which the student of rural economics will find quite 
useful. The changes that are taking place in rituals 
connected with igerchtnn, death, ete., are also carefully 
recorded, In Chapter VIT on * Arta and Sciences,’ one 
finds Katkari versions of Hindu myths. Mr. Weling 
concludes the litthe book with a prophecy that the 
RKatkeri would be “a useful addition to the village 
“ community,’ no longer dangerous to the community, 
though officially a criminal to the administration. 

The book is marred by misprints in many places and 
very close packing of details without sufficient theoreticonl 
explanation which is essential to understand their true 
meaning. But when we remember that the author 
had to contend against official antipathy ond work 
under very difficult conditions, he deserves our 
congratulations for what success he has achieve. 

A. ATYAPPAN. 
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Explorations in Sind. By N. G. Majumdar, M.A. 

(Wemoira of the avekboleateca Survey of India, 
14] No. 48.) Deni, 1934. 172'pp. Price Yin. be. 

— The epoch-making discoveries at Mohenjo-daro 
have turned eyes of the world upon the hitherto 
neglected Indus valley, The history of India haa been 
carriod back to the fourth millenium s.c., and she has 
now taken her place alongside of Egypt, Mesopotamia 
and Crete, as one of the cradles of the t prehistoric 
cultures of the world. But Mohenj-daro could not 
have been the sole site of the period in the Indus valley. 
The chaleolithic civilization of which it was one of the 
centres must have been spread over a wide area, as was 

roved by the excavations at Harappa, over four 

undred miles away. This was further confirmed by 
the surveys of Kelat and Baluchistan by Mr, Hargreaves 
and Sir Aurel Stein. 
present memoir embolies the resulta of two 
journeys of exploration in Sind, in the cold weathers of 
1920-30 and 1930-31. These investigations showed 
that an extensive area of prehistoric culture existed 
betwoen the Khirthar Range and the Indus, The 
country must have been much more densely populated 
than at present, and both rainfall and climatic con- 
ditions must have been more favourable, The area was 
gradually dewerted as desiceation drove the inhabitants 
to seek more congenial habitations. There were three 
Claas of settlements: those in the foothills, on the 
river bank, and round lake Manchhar, but none of them 
evolved an advanced and wealthy civilization like that 
which later sprang up at Mohenjo-daro. The remains 
consist almost entirely of pottery. This falla into two 
types—the thin ware, of buff or light red clay with 
geometric patterns, which was first found at Amri and 
a number of sites in the hills of Western Sind, and the 
black-on-red variety which is associated with Mohenjo- 
daro. The two types represent two phases of the Indus 
valley culture. The ceramic remains of Baluchistan 
belong to a distinct group by themselves. | 

Mr. Majumdar thinks that we may infer, from the 
pottery and other evidence, that there waa an earlier 
migration into the western highlands and thence into 
the Indus valley, but that the Mohenjo-laro remains 
point to a people who had settled down for a very lon: 
time, and had developed their own highly individunliz, 
art and culture. Mr. Majumdar’s researches alao threw 
a flood of light upon prehistoric lines of communication 
between Sind and the outer world. He shows that the 
ancient route through the Makran and the Las Bela 
State crosses the Hab river at Hab Chauki, and runs 
via Karachi to Tatta and onwards. This was the route 
followed by the Arab invader Muhummad Kasim in the 
eighth century 4.p., and by Alexander the Great on his 
return iouanyy Other prehistoric routes to Baluchistan 
are still followed by Brahuis, Baluchis and other nomads, 
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A degenerate form of the Indus valley civilization, 
found at Jhukar and Lohumjo-daro and some sites on 
the Manchhar Lake, marks the decline of the period, 
The pottery of this period is black and of the * bell. 
beaker " type, and has affinities with specimens belonging 
to the Early Iron Age, found at Huttanhalli, near 
Bangalore. Between this and the earliest Buddhist 
remains there ia still a great and unbridged gap. 

This important and scholarly monograph is illustrated 
with the excellence and profusion which we have learnt 
to associate with the publications of the Archeological 
Survey of India, and it shows that the younger genera- 
tion of Indian archmologiate, brought up in the Marshall 
tradition, is equally proficient in fieldwork and 
exposition, H. G. RAWLINSON. 


Dual Organization in Assam. By J. K. Bose. Re- 
prinfed from the Journal of the Department af 

14) Letters, Vol. XXV ; Calcutta University Press, 
1o34. 20 pp. 

In this short paper Mr. Bose seems to be on firm 
ground in applying the slippery term ‘ dual organization ' 
to the four Old Kuki tribes which he has studied at first 
hand; the Anal with eight clans to each moiety, the 
Lamgang with four, the Mantak with two phratries, and 
the Aimol with two phratrices of two clans each. The 
Marring Naga scheme, with ite senior and junior encdo- 
gamous branches, ita two territorial divisions also 
endogamous, and its four groups of three clans cach ia 
interosting, though it doea not fit in with Rivers’ defini. 
tion of dual organization. It ia to be hoped that Mr. 
Bose will publish his evidence more fully in book form, 
with maps and genealogies. Most of the other instances 
of dual organization which he enumerates require and 
deserve closer investigation, In rendering proper names 
in Roman script the barbariama of Englah phonetics 
should be avoided. F. J. RICHARDS. 


The Mahabharata: an Ethnological Study. By 

G. J. Held, PAD. London (Kegan Paul) and 
143 Amaterdam. 1025. wii + 352 pp. 

After a short survey of Indian epic research, 
and review of the critical viewa of Lassen, Sérensen, 
Weber, Ludwig, Dahimann, Levi, and Waahburn 
Hopkins, Dr. Held propounds his own theaia, recon- 
struction of ‘epic’ culture, involving an ethnological 
emendation of Senart’s theory of caste, and application 
of the study of nature, myths, symbolic rituals and 
notions of cosmic order, to the interpretation of the 
main ideas implied in the Mahibhirata. Other chapters 
deal with tribal sanctuaries, games of chance and 
potiatch. The author works out his theories ingeniously, 

ut be must expect to be handled by critical = eS 
moch as he has handled them. . L. M. 


GENERAL. 


British Calendar Customs : Scotland, Vol. 1. Movable 
; Festivals, Harvest, March Riding and Wapyn- 
144 shaws, Wells, Fairs. By Mra. M. Marteod 
 #onke, President, of the Folk-Lore Society, 
with a preface by the Rev. Canon J. A. MaeCulloch, 
D.D. London: Published for the Folk-Lore Society by 
W. Glaisher, 1937. | 
The title-page of the work before us, hero transeribed, 
serves aleo ag a table of contents. Canon MacCulloch 
very justly observes, at the end of his preface, that it is 
“a book to give pleasure to all readers, and to rejoice 
the heart of the acholar,” The reviewer, however, 
finds it hard to deal with a bare collection, derived from 
many sourcea, of details of recorded folk-customs at 
Lent, Easter, Harvest and at the other centres and 


manifestations of Cult and Custom above enumerated. 
What can he do more than to commend the industry 
and accuracy of the compiler } 

Such a work ia a necessity. These customs are dia- 
ap ing fast, and they will never be seen again, It 
is indeed earnestly to be hoped that they will be allowed 
to rest in peace, and be spared the absurd play-acting 
indignity, too common in these days, of spurious artificial 
revival. The world has passed thom by. These times 
of ours are dominated by science, the motor-car, and the 
cheap tripper, for better or for worse: and, in such an 
atmosphere, medievalisms, however sesthetic, are no 
more Viable than the Diplodocus, 

Get them recorded as quickly and as fully as pee, 
and then let them go. To a friend of my early days, 
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who was privileged to know George Meredith, that great 
Res ee remarked, 7 aprstts 1s = very well Sat 
“ humanity amusing iteelf ia a degrading spectacle |" 
Many a ae has the truth of that santas impressed 
iteelf upon me, since I first heard it; and it returned to 
memory when I read these records of organized cock- 
fights in schools, and of ferocious football orgies rather 
thin games, associated with the Lent and Easter 
seasons, We contemplate the disappearance of such 
things without the faintest sigh of regret. 

The melody on p. 104 should have been printed in 
the key of D throughout, beginning s : —. | 5,1. : t] ete. 
But in any case it would have been better to present it 
in atalf notation; the tonic sol-fa does not adequately 
express modal tonality. 

All concerned with the important and complex subject 
of Calendar and Seasonal folklore—and not in Scotland 
only—will find this careful compilation quite inddis- 
poensable. RK. A. 5, M. 


Nutrition Policy in the Colonial Empire. Despatch 
| from the Secretary of State for the Colonies, dated 
145 uses April, 1936. © London » (Stati : 
Colonial No, 121), 1936. £ 
2 pence. 


The Prime Minister has had under consideration the 
question whether thero are any steps which might be 
taken at the present time to promote the application in 
the Colonial Empire of modern knowledge in regard to 
nutrition. In April last a circular despatch was sent 
by the Secretary of State for the Colonies to all British 
Colonial Dependencies, in which he invited particular 
attention to this problem, On the recommendation of 
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the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and after con- 

sultation with the other Ministera concerned, the Prime 

Minister has now appointed «a Committee of the 

Economic Advisory Council which will review the replies 

received to this despatch and make recommendations 

aa to the action to be taken upon them. The Com- 
mittee will also advise generally how best to promote 
the discovery and application of knowledge in this field. 

The terma of Reference of the Committee aro as 
follows :— 

1. To survey the present state of knowledge in regard 
to nutrition in the Colonial Empire in the light of 
the replies received to the circular despatch 
addressed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
on the [8th April, 1096, to the Officers Administer- 
ing the Governments of Colonial Dependencies. 

- To advise from time to time as to the measured 
caloulated to promote the discovery and application 
of knowledge in this field, 

The Chairman of the Committee is the Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, Earl De La 
Warr; the Secretaries are Mr. D. H. F, Rickett (Econo- 
ae a Hannay Council) and Mr. C., G. Eastwood (Colonial 

ffice); and anthropological tte are represented b 
Beanie tenet ee ee ete 

The Colonial Secretary's despatch givea concise and 
clear statement of the problems of nutrition in relation 
to public health and especially the bearing which it 
should have upon agricultural, veterinary, educational 
anid general policy in the Colonial Empire. It is o 
subject in which technical knowledge has made great 
advances, and it is an act of wise stateamanship to bring 
that knowledge to bear upon the general welfare, 

J. L, M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


More ‘Kernos" Vessels from Tiflis. ((/. Max, 
{ 4 1887, 146, 30). 


Sre,—Ln referunce to your article, Maw 1937, 30, 

on A modern ‘“Kernos" pease! from Tilia, the 
Museum ftir Volkerkunde in Hamburg has a vase like 
that figured there (Pl. B); thers are three more in tho 
Tifa Museum, The Hamburg vase is figured (Pi. 24a) 
in Ernst Grohne Die Koppel-, Ring-, und Tiillengefiisse 
(Abhandiungen uml Vortrige vil. Bremer Wisa, 
Geaellach. vi. 1-2, pp. 1-121: 47 plates: July 1933). 
Early in 1920 1 obtained information from a Georgian 
acquaintance in Tiflis about the origin and significance 
of these vases, and Jearned that for fifty years they havo 
been no longer in use, but formerly wore used at 
weddings and other festivals. Tho name for them waa 
not known; on the bottom of one of the vases in Tiflis 
the word marani ia written in Georgian letters; but 
this word means a ‘wine cup’ (cf. FU. Vélkerkwnde IT 
= PP. G34), Besides the Aernos above-mentioned, our 
Museum has also a clay jug with a etag’s head, from 
Tiftta. Jugs decorated with animal-figuresa—bear, horse 
and others—are atill common in Macedonia. 
Hamburg-Riesen, A. BYHAN, 


| Sret,—On this subject, Dr. KR. FP. Blake, of 
14 Harvard University, sends me the following 

information :— 

(1) Survival of a ritual akin to the Artoklasia of the 
Greek Orthodox Church.—The use of cakes, pastes, 
wafers, ote. in the Caucasinn rituals is very widely 
spread, and is not infrequently associated with libations ; 
ae¢ N. Dianashia The Fteligiousa Beliefs of the Abkhasiana 
Khristianskii Vostok IV (1915) 72-112; N. Marr, 
iiid, 113-140 (both in Russian). In the Totenmahl of 





Armenia, it is customary to sacrifice an animal: indeed 
the term mefigh which in certain modern dialects means 
“oe gift,” has the older meanings: (1) * agepé" in the 
Greek sense, (2) a * sacrificial meal." This custom does 
not seom to be so widely spread in Georgia eo far aa 
Dr, Blake's observations go. Djanashia (v. above) has 
nothing to connect libations with the cult of the dead, 
Sor haat Lo Djavakhishvili History of the Georgian 
People (mm Georgian) I, ch, 2, p. 74 ff, the best general 
account of Georgin mythological folklore. For libations, 
special jars are used, but not jars of epecial form, 

(2) Dr. Blake does not koow the word marsané, 
and suggests that tt. may be Greek; but I do not know 
any such Greek word, 

(3) For libations, special jars are used, but not jars 
of special form, Of ¢ jars and their use, Djanashia 
(Gc. p. 90) gives the following account, translated by 
Dr. Blake. 

Translation of paasz from Djanashia's article, 
The Religious Beliefs of the AbLhazianas, 

“In honor of * God" each Abkhazian hos in his cellar 
“ @ special jar which 1 filled with the very best malt." 
(Cycao is so defined, but hers it appears from what follows 
to mean ‘moist * (cf. “ glass of wine) rather than ‘ malt,") 
* However fearful the need may be which befalla his 
“ house, the Abhazian will not open for any considera- 
“tion whatsoever the sacrificial jar until the rite of 
“ prayer to God has been celebrated.’ This holds good 
says Djanashia’s note, for other sacrificial jars os well. 
“ Early in the morning, on the return from church, the 
“ head of the family, surrounded by all the members of 
the household, slaughtera a kid over the sacrificial 
“jar and asks mighty God mercifully to accept the 
* humble sacrifice which they offer oa their fathers and 
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ifathers have. taught them.” He humbly asks 
a ak “Bok to them for their errors and trana- 
cb ions." fter this the flesh of the sacrificial kid 
is | aiken are sacrificial cakes of wheat flour aro baked. 
t inte the cellar and placed before 
: pnd members of the family kneel 
ancl aaa the family | repens cleans off and opens the 
jar, and holding in his left hand the heart and eas of 
the kid, which are apitted on a twig of fundul (a word 

“unknown to Dr, Blake "’) prays to Antwan (™ mighty 
“ God") that He should grant to him and to his family 
a long and happy life. In this connexion the head of 
the family must mention that they are carrying out 
everything “aa their fathers and grandfathers had 
“taught them to do.” Then he dipa out a glass of wine 
and pours « libation with it on the heart and liver and 
on the sacrificial cakes, carriss these three times over 
the honda of those kneeling in prayer, saying, “ Give us 
“the warmth of thine eyes and they heart, free wa from 

* all complaints and ilinesses.” Again a libation of wine, 
then all are, turn round three times from right to loft 
and lay each a bit of incense on glowing coals. All stand 
quictly for a few momenta until “ mighty God” shall 
accept their sacrifice, and then in strict observance of the 
order of age, bits of the heart, liver and cakes are 

en to each and also a glass of wine to all present. It 
is to be noted that of this sacrifice only members of the 
household are permitted to eat and drink. Even the 
married daughters are considered to be strangers, and 
are not allowed to eat, but wives and children may. 
Tt is sinful even to think of selling this wine. In the 
majority of families women are not allowed to touch 
the sacrificial meats at all. In this manner each year the 
Abkhazians offer domestic sacrifice to God “for His 
* share,” 

At intervals of from three to five years each Abkhazian 
must offer God “ His share (i.e. the sacrifice) in the 
forest, whore a clean place is chosen under a tree, 
usually an oak or a hornbeam. Here ia generally 
sacrificed a gelded goat as many years old as the interval 
since the previous prayer in the forest. To this 
commony no women whatsoever can be ecimitted. Their 
solo participation consists in pre the sacrificial 
cakes. Tho ceremony ia car out by the oldest 
member of the family, to whom belongs the hide of the 
animal sacrificed. The sacrifice takes plane before the 
aihwamkyat, The word ashwombyat is explained (p. 81) 
as @ temporary table made out of four sticks on 
which are laid twigs. These are then covered with 
green leaves, generally of the wild walnut, the oak 
aru the hornbeam, which I have described above. 

“ The ritual of the ceremony is the same as that in the 
“ house except for the absence of the wine jar. A little 
“wine is brought for libation in a pitcher. All the males 
“in the district asemblo at thia ceremony, at the end of 

“which they sit down on the grass and green herbs are 

‘laid before them, on which a meal is served, There 

*ahould be iven to each one present o piece of the 
“liver and heart of the sacrificial animal. The 
* gacrifiees must be entirely devoured on the spot; not 

“the smallest piece may be taken home, ihe pasts ot 

“the sacrificed animal are hung ttant kage above the 
“ gehwamkyal and remain there. of the 
* “ ashwamkyat are cut off (each at a single blow p- Bl); 

* but the fourth remains; and everyone leaves. 

Oxford, JOHN L, MYRES, 


Primitive Hunters of ec gee 
Sim,—The review my 
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(Cf. Max, 1937, 40). 
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explanation of the objecta displayed. It is not true, 
ie soem that the leaflet contains no indication of the 
relative importance of various aspects of Australian 
culture. I stressed the value of magic and amply 
Illustrated my pointa by reference to material in the 
eases. If important items are omitted from the biblio- 
graphy, the fact is regrettable, but seven | 8 of useful 
references should be ample in a guide of is kind to 
introduce the beginner and the casual anise to more 
extended reading. On page 55 is a list of periodicals 
which contain many articles to which space did not 
permit detailed reference, WILFRID D. HAMBLY. 
14 7 ment with me regarding the aipinetisipiiay't of the 
work and the omission of important contribu- 
tions from the bibliography, the main point at isine is 
whether I was correct in my assertion that the pamphlet 
contains no indication of the relative importance of 
Wrhous | of native life. Mr. Hambly's reference 
to magic (which I did not mention) ta unfortunate, since 
this comparatively unimportant aspect of Australian 
culture receives seven pages of the phiet, 05 againet, 
a single page devoted to the vitally important subject of 
initiation ceremonies ; while the author writes (oon- 
corning Australian kinship systems): “A paragraph 
“will suffice to show the complexity of the iin 
“ structure.” It us true that under magic are subsumed 
a set of heterogeneous facta, ranging from quartz 
crystals to warfare, the introduction of the latter giving 
an entirely erronecus impression of the importanceof 
black magic as 6 cause of war. Thus, out of seventy 
battles recorded by Warner, only five were due to this 
cause. The important subject of tribal economics, 
again, is completely ignored. It was upon such con- 
siderations as theae that my aasertion was based, The 
criteria involved concern the social anthropo- 
logist. But they are not altogether irrelovent to the 
Naame whether a work such as this is likely to lead 
reader to a serious study of Australian culture 
RALPH PIDDINGTON. 


Sre,—Since Mr. Hambly is apparently in 


along acientific lines. 


Fire-Walking. ((C/. Maw, 1996, 235.) 
150 Sre,—Fire-walking hes a perennial fascination 


saint it seems to go agninst the laws of 
ivaics, That, however, i# a subject for the 
pbyeinish le for the physiologist. Tho business of the 
student of ctwtoms is to explam the behaviour, not the 
physical results. The behaviour includes the associated 
Petey for thinking is merely internal behaviour. What 
the Fijians do and think in the matter of walkmng 
on fire is available to us in two articles in Fijian by 
Fijians in Na Mota (the official vernacular gazette), 
1911, p. 108; 1914, p. 93. From these articles and 
information recorded verbatim from a native of 
it is possible to _ supply portions of the pattern which 
are usually omitted 
A. An account of the rite is. nerally prefaced by a 
myth which tells how the tuught the first fire- 
| of that first 


walker (Cf. my Life-Giving Myth). 
BH. The fire- are ni 
fire-walker. Oihenrininy caly walk over if accompanied 
by one of the family. 
c. The fire-walkers first hide in the jungle. This pre- 
liminary seclusion ia typical of many initiationa. 
D. They dreas up. 
E. The oven burns four days. With few exceptions 


all Fijian rituals last four days. 
¥. Dorin that time the | ere ae not paint 
eae faces black, cat raw f for that wus 


forbidden by the god aie 
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G. At the end of the four days a pudding is offered 
to the spirits in Namali and eaten. This corresponds to 
the usual “bathing-feast’ (isilivili) which winds up 
every Fijimn ritual after four days. 

Aly information does mot claim to be complete. 
Further inquiries from the owners of the rite might 
vield further observances. 

The Indian rite i# preceded by a long course of temple 
worship with fasting. This has still to be described 
in defat! before there can be any profit im discussing the 


Charon, A. M, HOCART. 


A Polynesian Wall of Coral in the British Solomon 


Islands. 
{ 5 Stk,— During « visit to Sikaiana Atoll or Stewart 
Island in May, 1006, the late Mr. C.M. Woodford, 
OM.G. (Geographical Journal, XLVI, Sully, 1916) 
allnded to, but did not see, a stone fortification built 
under direction of a Samoan who arrived in Sikaiana 
about three hundred years ago. 

The next reference appears to be that of Dr. 8. M. 
Lambert (Health Survey of the British Solomon Islands 
Protectorate. Suva, Fiji, 1934) who mentions a atone 
wall, running along the centre of the [largest] island 
from south to north, of which remnants still remain, 

During a-very short visit to Sikainna in March, 1936, 
the present writer was successful in getting some old 
men to take him to this wall which is in the midst of 
dense undergrowth, Tt was found to be made of blocks 
of reef coral (the only stone available in the whole etal) 
and, in tho only spot where time could be found to 
determina ita course, ran from north north-east to south 
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The Topt ia 14 inches across the brim (long axte) and 
7 itches in Aeight, 


DETAIL OF CORAL WALL. 
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south-weet. Several of the old men, apparently about 
65 voars old, said that it waa exactly in the same state 
to-day as when they were children. The wall waa made 
to serve as a boundary between the original settlera 
and those who came subsequently from a place called 
Luahatu which is probably in either Samoa or Tonga. 
The position of Sikaiana as shown in Admiralty Chart 
Number 214 i# some 13 miles too far west, 


KR. J. A. W. LEVER. 


A Figurine Vase from “Tiflis.” (Cf. Mas, 1997, 21.) 
Sit,—Those who regard o primitive or archaic 
15? technique a4 & criterion absolute of antiquity 
on this moder vase, 


may be given pause for reflection by the figures 

Had the neck of such a vase come 
to bght without a pedigree and possibly unglazed, 
imagination boggles at the number of past millenia that 
would have been advanced by some as indicating the 
period of ita manufacture. D. H. GORDON, Major. 


Cylindrical Beehives in Egypt and Cyprus, (J llustrated 


: Cf. Mam, 1037, 33). 
153 Sm—tn No.’ 33, 1937, Mr. W. H. Ingrams 
Duan. 


describes an interesting beehive from the Wadi 

This has a close family resemblance to those 

used by the Greeks and Romana (see Daremberg and 

Baglio, Dict. dea A rifigy. or. ef rom., article A pea) and to 

thoae still in use in the Near East, particularly in Egypt 
and Cyprus, 

In Upper Egypt the hives consist commonly of sun- 

dried mud cylinders or pipes, about three feet and a half 
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long by about seven inches in diameter. These are laid 
horizontally in wall-shaped piles of six to cight rows high, 
with « total height of 4) to 5 feet. An interstitial fillmg 
of mud holds the pipes together. In tho pile iNustrated 
(Fig. 1). seen at Luxor, the wall of hives is 20 feot im 
length along the base and is made up of 153 separate 
cylinder hives. At each endl the wall slopes inwards a4 
each row is, theoretically, one evlinder leas than the one 
next below, The hives are preferably stacked in the 
shade of a tree. 

When a swarm is induced to take posseasion of a hive, 
the front end is plugged with a mass of clay whorein a 
amall opening is left at the top for the bees to pass in 
and out. The hinder end is pligged with a handful of 
sacking or of rags, pulled out whenever the bee-keeper 
wishes to learn what work the bees have done; when 
doing this he waves a smoking stick at the opening to 
deter the bees from issuing forth to attack hirn. W hen 
honey has to be gathered tho bees are first expelled 





Fig. |. CYLINDRICAL BEENIVES, LUXOR, UPPER Fo yrr. 


by the smoke of dried dung burned at one end of the 
eylinder. The attendanta wear a cylindrical gauze 
veil, pendent from a wire hoop, to cover and protect 
the head: the lower margin rest upon the shoulders, 

The clay cylinders are moulded upon a wooden 
roller, From the longitadinal markings on the exterior 
of the cylinders, it would appear that a ‘tattie” mat, 
made of narrow, palm-leaf midrib-splints, is uaed to 
enwrap the mud coating on the roller whilst drying. 

In Cyprus the same principle is followed asin Egypt 
in the construction of the hives but here the cylinders 
ano usually of earthenwart set in a heavy matrix of 
elay. The whole pile, about 7 feet high. ia roofed 
like a rough farm shed, complete with beams, rafters 
ani grassy sods, in order to protect the hives from 
rain (Fig. 2). In those figured, seen near Kyrenia, 
the individual hive-pipes are not visible owing to the 
amount of clay used to bed them in. But the position 
of each ia indicated by o «mall opening, roughly 
triangular, and by the lip bencath, made of a piece of 
broken tile, placed there to serve os an alighting ahelf 
for the beea, A masonry wall at each end and at 
mid-length gives support to the pile. 

Each hive evlinder when of earthenware is about two 
feet and o half long with adiameter of nine inches. In 
other instances they are made aa in Egypt of mud or 
clay mixed with chipped straw and of shorter length, 
being usually 18 to 20 inches long with a diameter of 
10 to 12 inches. These are retecmed aa cooler im 





Fic. 2. Frirk BEEHIVES, KYRENIA, (CYFRUS, 


aummer and warmer in winter ond produce stronger 
eolonics than thove reared in earthenware pipes. 

It would be useful for comparison if Mr. [ngrams 
would supply further details of the hives used in Wadi 
Da'an—their dimensions, material, number and arrmange- 
ment, The queen bee's cage alao calla for description, 


JAMES HORNELL, 


Bee-Keeping in the Wadi Du'an: A Correction. 

- (Cf, Maw, 1937, 33.) 

154 In Max, 1937. 33, the figures are inaccurately 

described, In fig. 1. the left-hand sido of the 
photograph should be at the top; the tunnel-shapedd 
be Hie be ving mlesrege a Wows len aupyeart, and the other 
rounded thick pole ia to the right of rt. 

In fig. 2, the photograph represents, not ‘a mat.” 
but the “ queen bee's cage’ mentioned in L. & of the 
closing paragraph; this im no part of the “swarming 
apparatus.” Db. INGRAMS. 

The Editor regreta thease mistakes, and repeats fig. 1 om 
the correct peore Lon, 





Biuock Frou Man, 1097, 33. rio. l. 
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Fic. 1. A composrre ‘raweava’ From Fut. Drawn by Miss View MeHogh. 
BA THE COMPOSITE ‘ TAMBUA. 


THE SAME *TAMBUA’ SHOWING ITS COMPOSITE CONSTRUCTION. Fic. 4. RADIOGRAPH OF 


A COMPOSITE ‘TAMBUA’ FROM FIJI. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Fiji. With Plate H. Roth. 

A COMPOSITE 'TAMBUA' FROM FIJI. Sy Kingsley Roth, 

15 560 «- Definition —The Fijian word fambua is used to translate the English ‘ whale’s tooth, 
‘2 These whales’ teeth were obtained from the cachelot whale, and in order to acquire value 

as fambua—the most precious possession of the Fijians—they were polished and oiled, had two 

holes bored one at either extremity, and a cord attached, usually of plaited coconut fibre, for 

convenience in handling. 

Use.—The following are some of the very many instances when tambua are presented according 
to native custom :—to a chief as a sign of respect and loyalty: as property on ceremonial occasions 
such as weddings and funerals or at any gathering attended by persons of chiefly rank; as an 
offering accompanying some request, e.g., to a chief for permission to use a piece of land, or for 
assistance in the execution of some affair which could otherwise be accomplished only with 
difficulty or perhaps not at all. One tambva suffices for any of these purposes, but one 
frequently sees presentations of a bunch of them. _ 

History—The occasion on which the subject of this article (Pl. H, Fig. 1) was presented I have 
so far been unable to ascertain beyond that it was taken from its repository in a temple 
(mbure kalou) in a village of Naitasiri province on Viti Levu island by the chief of Naitasiri, by 
name Ratu Peni Tanoa, who presented it to Sir John Bates Thurston, a former Governor of the 
Colony. Ratu Peni was a descendant of Ratu Thakombau, who was primus inter pares when the 
chiefs of Fiji ceded their islands to the British Crown in 1874. Tradition adds that it was the work 
of Tongan carpenters, but I take no responsibility for the authenticity of this statement, After 
extensive inquiry in Fiji I conclude that it is in all probability a unique specimen. All the Fijians 
to whom I have shown it remark on its beauty and on the workmanship. 

Deseriplion.—This composite tambua is made up of two complete whales’ teeth and sections of 
several others, all being pieced together so as to form a symmetrical whole which in ontline 
resembles a single tambwa. The total number of pieces including the two whole whales’ teeth is 
nine. The whole of one whale's tooth and the point of the other can be seen when the lambuc 
is looked at from either side (Figs. 2 and 3). The method of manufacture must be left to supposi- 


tion, for without taking the thing to pieces it is impossible to state this with accuracy. ‘There are 


four holes visible at the surface of certain of the sections or pieces of whale’a tooth. As far as one 


can tell, these holes, as well as those to which the cord is secured, taper from the surface inwards. 
The ends of very finely plaited coconut fibre cord can be seen at some of these holes, and this cord 
is, I think, the only binding material used in joining the pieces together. No metal has been 
used. This fact has been proved by having the tambua X-rayed (Fig 4). The density, contrast. 


and definition of the X-ray print leave much to be desired, but the figures given below indicate the 


difficulty experienced in endeavouring to find out by X-ray technique the nature of the binding 
used in the tambua :—penetration: 95 kilovolts: current: 100 milliamps; distance: 25 inches - 
time: 5 seconds. A Potter-Buckey diaphragm was used. By employing this high power the 
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lesser densities of the object were penetrated to 
such an extent as to render them invisible in the 
resulting film and what appear to be cavities or 
holes are thin portions of the main bone and on 
the under or inner surfaces. The fambua weighs 
4 Ibs. without the cord, and its length across direct 
from tip to tip is 11 inches. 
Acknowledgment.—The tambua was the property 
of Miss Alys Thurston, daughter of Sir John, and 
to her I express my appreciation for permission 
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to examine and photograph it. I am indebted 
also to the Medical Superintendent of the 
Colonial War Memorial Hospital, Fiji, for the 
X-ray film (Fig. 4), and to Miss Viwa McHugh 
for the beautiful drawing (Fig. 1), which has 
brought out details difficult to reproduce 
faithfully in a photograph, 

Miss Thurston has presented the tambua to the 
Cambridge University Museum of Archwology and 
of Ethnology. 


Mills 


Assam, Mills. 
THE CUSTOM OF TEMPORARY MARRIAGE AMONG THE EASTERN ANGAMI NAGAS OF ASSAM. 


By J.P. Mills. 
156 Anyone acquainted with the Eastern 
| Angamis must be struck by the curious 
fact that almost every girl leaves her first husband 
after a married life which has lasted for a period 
of from a few days to a year, two or three months 
being the usual time the couple spend together. 
Less than one per cent. remain permanently 
and without a break with their first husbands. If 
asked the reason for the parting the girl will give 
some trivial excuse, such as that her mother was 
very busy and she returned home to help her. 

The real reason is the strong prejudice felt 
against an adult of either sex dying without 
sexual experience. This sexual experience is 
advertised by a change in dress. A young Eastern 
Angami man may not wear the distinctive lines 
of cowries on his kilt till he has had connexion 
with a woman, Being a man he need not wait 
till marriage for this; he will either have an 
intrigue with a girl, or, if he wishes to avoid 
embarrassing questions, he will visit a village 
prostitute, to whom he pays a specially large fee. 
Village prostitution is unknown in any other 
tribe, but seems to be an old and indigenous 
institution among the Eastern Angamis. He 
can then wear a kilt ornamented with lines of 
cowries, which he himself sews on. This clear 
connexion of cowries with sex is interesting, and 
is emphasized by the fact that a man particularly 
expert in amorous intrigue may wear a fourth line 
in addition to the customary three (¢f. Hutton, 
Angami Nagas, p. 25). 

With a girl it is different. She may have had 
intrigues, but until marriage she is officially a 
virgin, and open laxity on her part would meet 
with strong disapproval. It is therefore abso- 
lutely essential that every girl should be married, 
at least temporarily, in her late teens. Till she 
has been, she shaves her head, and wears long ear 


ornaments, called nyethii, Even the halt, the 
lame and the imbecile are provided with tem- 
porary mates of sorts, for it would be shameful 
even for them to go through life with shaven heads. 

Though everyone knows that the marriage 
will not be permanent it takes place with full 
ceremonial. A young girl of the bridegroom's 
clan accompanies the bride to her husband, and 
sleeps with her for the first two nights. On the 
morning of the first day she cuts off the bride's 
nyethii, as a sign that she ia a married woman, 
even though the marriage cannot be consum- 
mated for four nights. On the first day, too, other 
girls of the bridegroom's clan visit the couple, 
are entertained, and utter formal wishes for a 
fertile and prosperous union as they go. On the 
second day after the marriage the wife eats a 
little raw rice from the husband's rice bins, to 
show that she has joint charge of the family 
food supply. On the third day the couple visit 
the girl's parents with a gift of food and drink. 
The ceremonies over, the couple may part as soon 
as they feel mutually inclined, the girl going to her 
parents’ house, for she may no longer sleep in 
the unmarried girls’ house. So customary has 
this parting become that quite frequently a 
couple who are really fond of one another will 
part for a time, the girl saying she * wishes to 
‘ rest in her parents’ house,’ and will later reunite 
and live happily together for years. More usually 
however each unhurriedly seeks another partner. 
However brief their time together has been the 
girl must weave and give to the man a body- 
cloth pi tho kwé (* head making-right cloth) and 
a kilt called pi tho nye (‘head making-right 
‘kilt ’). These are regarded as the price paid 
to him for giving her the right to grow her hair 
long. 

The second marriage, permanent though it is 
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meant to be, is shorn of all but the most meagre 
ceremonial, The woman eats no rice for one day, 
consummation is forbidden for one night, and 
both visit the girl's parents. It is by no means 
necessary that the girl's first marriage should be 
with & man previously unmarried, nor that her 
second should be with someone who has already 
gone through a first marriage. She may marry as 
her second and permanent husband a man who 
has never been married before, but more usually 
it is the second marriage of both parties. It may 
ormaynotlast. But it is entered into deliberately 
and only serious differences would be allowed to 
break it up. 
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A final word is necessary on the striking con- 
trast provided by the Western Angamis, closely 
allied though they are to the Eastern in race and 
custom. Among them, as among the Eastern, 
& girl may not grow her hair till marriage, but the 
great majority of first marriages are deliberately 
arranged and are lasting. Divorce is greatly dis- 
liked. Something has to be done for the cripples 
and mentally deticients, but only the humblest 
of the humble will consent to give them formally 
the married status. Among decent folk for a 
young man and a girl to marry merely so that she 
can let her hair grow would be considered dis- 
graceful, 


STATURE OF FRESHMEN ENTERING THE 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO, CANADA. By John Allan. 


| 5 Through the kindness of Dr. G. D. Porter, 

# M_D., Director of Health Services at the 
University of Toronto, I have been allowed access 
to the records of all entrants to the Universiti. 
Unfortunately circumstances prevented me from 
investigating the entire series of measurements 
collected during the past sixteen years by Dr. 
Porter and his colleagues. In order to obtain some 
indication of developmental trends during the 
past decade I confined my attention to the 
records for 1926, 1933, 1934, 1935 and 1936. 
The great majority of the entrants were between 
17 and 20 years of age, so I restricted my investi- 
gation to those four age-groups. 

Height.—It is interesting to find that between 
1926 and 1933 there was quite a marked increase 
in average height in each age group, and also 
that even since 1933 there has been some further 
increase. Table 1 gives the figures for the five 


FIGURE L—AVERAGE HEIGHT OF FRESHMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO). 
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years and the results for the three years 1926, 
1933 and 1936 are shown diagrammatically in 
Figure I. 

During the ten-year period commencing 1926 
the University fees have been raised on at least 
two occasions and the standard of the entrance 
examination for Arts Students was also raised. 
It is impossible to estimate what effect, if any, 
such changes are likely to have had on the 
average stature. Most probably they are respon- 
sible for the slightly higher percentages now 
entering the University at the ages of nineteen 
and twenty; see Table 5. Those changes might 
also have been held to account for the increase 
In the average height obtained (Table 4), when 
all age-groups are taken together, had it not 
been made clear, by taking the age groups 
separately, that the increase was apparent in 
FIGURE If.—INCIDENCE OF TALL AND SHORT 
FRESHMEN IN AGE-GROUP 17-9) YEARS 

90 (INCLUSIVE). 
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TABLE 2—AVERAGE WEIGHT OF FRESHMEN ENTERING THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 




















Year.) 7 years. | IS years. | 10 years. CAR 
| tbs. Number | Ibs, Number| Ibs, Number Dee 
1926 | 133-3. (99) | 137-5 (234) 139-9 (182) | 142-2 (104) iso 
1983 | 138 (132) | 142 «© (285) | «142-6 (182) | 143 (102) © ay 
(1934 | 138-6 (107) | 142-4 (239) | 143 (283) | 141-8 (127) , 
1935 | 140-8 (100) | 141-9 (257) 144-6 (218) | 142-6 (218) ~ 
1936 | 130-3 (03) | 143-2 (243) 143 (258) | «146-4 (125) tee 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE HEIGHT FOR ALL FRESHMEN IN 17-20 AGE-GROUP. me 
5 ] tie pe ~~ 
Year 1926 1933 134 1935 1936 Me - 
Height in inches 67-9 68-9 68-8 60-1 69-25 P 
TABLE 5.—AGE DISTRIBUTION OF FRESHMEN. on 
Year 17 years 1S years 19 years. 20 years Total at 
See eee a ea gh ee oF, 0) TaN eh ve * 
Pai] Pd #o fd ik 
1926 12 au saad 13 rir) 
1933 Lf a fo 12 4 : 
14 ls at ri lh bal “3 
1935 13 bt) 25 14 a2 
1036 l2 20 al 16 $8 
all of them. The increasing numbers of tall is rather more than proportional to the increase 
students is clearly demonstrated in Table 3 and in height, the weight-height ratio having increased ’ 
illustrated in Figure II. A peculiar feature of somewhat, in spite of the depression. ; 
Table 3 is that there has been no reduction in the Conclusions.—The general upward trend of 
proportion of very short freshmen during the height and weight standards ie still observable = 
last four years. It is not impossible that con- after the depression years. Whether this is in - 
ditions during the years of acute depression may part due to the periodic raising of the fees (sce . 
be responsible, and if this supposition is correct note to Table 1) is problematical. It is perhaps 
the percentage in the category ‘under 66 inch’ worth mentioning that the average measurements . 
may well increase during the next four years. for students taking Medical and Science courses ce 
Weight.—The increase in average weight is are no higher than for those taking Arts, although c 
shown in Table 2 and Figure II. Ifanything, it the two former have to pay considerably higher : 
fees. This seems to lend support to the theory 
FIGURE TI.—AVERAGE WEIGHT OF FRESHMEN. that the increased standards for height and 
mas weight obtaining in recent years are due in part r 
147 to improved knowledge of dietetic principles, 
145 and their application in practice. : 
| | The influence of alterations in the proportion 
| 143 == of racial types attending the university is a 
+ | matter that cannot be determined without 
Og delete further investigation. In recent years immigra- ’ 
‘dais tion from Central and Southern Europe and from 
the Orient has been considerably reduced, but | 
137 I am inclined to believe that this has not had . 
any significant influence on the composition of 
135 = the student body at this University. 
ey ne | | =H» In passing I would like to point out that the 
DA aT AR th $0". 19,98 10.90 17.35.1080 A VETSER height of English Public School boys of 
> at i928 ne 1833 ot “1036 a eighteen is almost exactly the same as that for 
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freshmen of the same age in Toronto. In this 
connexion it should be remembered that those 
entering the University in Canada in general 
come from less wealthy homes than do the 
English group referred to, It would be interesting 
to discover why it is that the North American 
Continent, and in particular its Western border, 
provides better conditions for growth than are to 


A NOTE ON THE ANGONI PARAMOUNTCY. 
of Native Education, Northern Rhodesia, 
1 h The rival claims of Mpezeni and Umbelwa 
'@ to the paramountey of the Angoni have 
never been decided to the satisfaction of those 
who are most deeply interested in the matter— 
the Angoni themselves. Thanks to the work of 
Dr. Elmslie” Dr Fraser* and the Rev. T. Cullen- 
Young,” the history of Umbelwa’s section of this 


- tribe, and, with it, his claims to the chieftainship, 


are pretty well known and even Mr. Lane Poole* 
has been content to follow them in his account 
of the tribe. The credit for unravelling Mpezeni’s 
claim belongs to Mr. D. G. Lancaster, whose 
paper (in the press) on chronology and genealogy 
I have been privileged to see in manuscript. The 
story is told, from Umbelwa’s point of view, 
simply and sufficiently in Widauko, a vernacular 
book published by the Livingstcnia Mission 
(1933, pp. 135-136); and from Mpezeni’s view- 
point in Maikol Jere’s unpublished account, for 
which I am indebted to Mr. L. B. van der Walt, 
of the Dutch Reformed Church Mission, Tamanda, 
at which station Maikol Jere is an evangelist. 

The chief wife (gogo) of Awangendaba was 
Loziwawa Nqumayo, who was a sister of Awide. 
She was harren and the chief, following a well- 
known custom, took her sister Sosera to raise 
children for the house. Such a wife is known as 
an nilanzi, Mpezeni Ntutu was the son of Sosera. 

4wangendaba’s second wife (Lusungulu) was 
Lomagazi Jere, in whose house there was also 
an nAlanzi. The latter bore Mtwalu. Later, 
Lomagazi herself bore a son, Umbelwa. These 
are the three men concerned in the paramountcy 

Before the birth of Mpezeni, the people of 
Loziwawa's village, Emvuviveni, brewed some 

LW. A. El.nslic, Among the Wild Angoni, 1809, 

2D, Fraser, Winning a Primitive People, 1022. 

aT. Cullen-Young, Notes ofthe History of the Tumbuka- 
Aamenga People, 1993, 

4 FE. H. Lane Poole, Notes on the Hiatory of the Tribes 
of the East Luangwa Province of Northern Rhodesia, 1034. 
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be found elsewhere. It is possible that climatic 
factors account in some way both for the stimulus 
to growth and for the relatively high incidence of 
infantile paralysis. If present tendencies are 
maintained, is it unreasonable to suggest that 
the optimum size for health, efficiency and 
intellectual development may some. day be 
exceeded ? 


By J. M. Winterbottom, B.Sc., Ph.D., Department 


beer and sent a pot of it to the chief. Awangen- 
daba, however, found extraneous matter in the 
beer—a hair in the Livingstonia account,' ‘ some- 
‘thing unmentionable* according to Maikol 
Jere. Highly incensed, Zwangendaba sent people 
to wipe out the village. The adunas, however, 
finding Sosera pregnant, hid her and, later, her 
son, the future Mpezeni. On the presentation of 
this child to the chief, he was appeased. 

The crux of the matter, however, lies in Awan- 
gendaba's actions after the slaying. According 
to the Umbelwa version, the chief was not 
sufficiently softened to restore the child to his 
rightful position as heir apparent. In the 
Mpezeni version, Ntutu was not presented to his 
father for some years and did not lose his rights. 
Naturally, during the interim, the beir-apparentcy 
would pass to the house of the Iusungulu, that of 
the gogo being supposed extinct. The hair, 
according to * Midauko,’ was taken by 2wangen- 
daba to be an attempt to bewitch him; but 
‘something unmentionable,’ while it might be 
supposed to rouse the chief to a fit of fury at 
the disrespect and carelessness it presupposed, 
would not cause the deep and lasting resentment 
that an attempt at witcheraft would bring 
about. It is probably impossible now to get the 
truth, but it might be worth while showing how 
subsequent events are to be reconciled with the 
two accounts, 

It we assume the truth of Umbelwa’s conten- 
tions, we can readily believe that Mpezeni would 
not be willing to resign his claims after his father’s 
death and the quarrel between Zwangendaha’s 
brother, Ntabene, and Lomagazi (a quarrel also 
due to a charge, made by the latter against the 
former, of trying to bewitch the chief), would 
give him a powerful supporter amongst the 
ndunas, 

If, on the other hand, we take Mpezeni's 


© This implied an attempt to bewitch him, 
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account to be true, the claims of Umbelwa 
remain understandable. Those who, during the 
interval when Ntutu’s existence was hidden, had 
paid court to the house of the Iuswngulu, would 
naturally be reluctant to change over to support 
a newcomer. Many of those implicated in the 
destruction of Emvuviyeni, too, would be 
apprehensive that, if Mpezeni assumed the para- 
mountey, he would take his revenge upon them ; 
and according to Maikol Jere’s account, he was 
himself indiscreet enough to hint as much to 
Mgayi® before he was fairly in the saddle. 

There remains only to weigh the probabilities, 
There are two or three rather suspicious points in 
the Umbelwa version, notably the account of 
how, in a time of hunger after the departure of 
Ntabene and the death of Mgayi, Mpezeni was 
asked to lead the whole tribe to a new country. 
The right of Zwangendaba to nominate his heir, 
and to pass over the gogo’s house on an unproved 
charge of witchcraft, may also be queried, 

The weakness of Mpezeni’ a story is the extra- 
ordinary fury aroused in Awangendaba by an 
apparently trivial event. I confess, however, 
that it seems to me that the balance of probability 
18 in his favour, 

As between Mtwalu and Umbelwa, Cullen- 
Young states that the former's onset of puberty 
was delayed, whereas Umbelwa came of age at 
a lucky time. The most usual version current 
among the Natives is that Mtwalu, as son of the 
nifanzi, voluntarily gave way to the son of the 
lusungulu herself, 

There can be no doubt that Mpezeni lacked his 
father’s genius for leadership; his failure to 
seize the opportunity to rally the whole tribe 


® My own mformants say Attabane hunt Mgayi wold 
account more plausibly for the effects, 


behind him, a failure to which reference has 
already been made, is one example, and the 
defection of his nduna Chiwele, who first refused 
to accompany him to Mpinduka and then to 
rejoin him when he moved to Chiposa, is 
another.’ But Mpezeni’s defects as a leader are 
far Jess marked than those of Umbelwa. The 
latter started his career with a severe defeat at 
the hands of his father’s nduna Zulu Gama, 
allied with Mgabi; then followed the revolt of 
the Atonga, who defeated the punitive expedition 
sent against them and made good their inde- 
pendence. The revolts of the Ahenga and 
Batumbuka, though avenged, still further re- 
duced the number of Umbelwa’s subjects and 
there was also an humiliating defeat at the 
hands of Mwase Kasungu. A long series of 
bickerings between Umbelwa and one of his war 
leaders, Pikamalaza, resulted in the latter and 
his superior, Magodi Ndhlovu, crossing the 
watershed into what is now Northern Rhodesia 
in order to put themselves beyond Umbelwa’s 
jurisdiction. Mphamba, a minor Tumbuka chief, 
took himself off and settled in the country of the 
Chewa Zumwanda, himself a chief of no great 
importance, without, apparently, Umbelwa being 
able to do anything about it." The * drift from 
* Umbelwa* is still going on to-day and it may 
be doubted if this chief would still be o figure of 
great importance, had he not been supported by 
the European Administration on account of his 
historical position. 


7 Mpezeni did send a punitive expedition, but it lot 
ita way, and was annihilated by Gomane. 

® 17 am indebted to Mr, F. BK, Macrae, District Com- 
miasioner, Lundazi, for this piece of information, which 
he obtained from the District Note-book and subee- 
quently checked, 


EASTERN HIMALAYAN BLOOD-GROUPS. Sy Kileen W. Erlanson Macfarlane. IJllustrated. 


1 pe The unusually high percentage of Group 

¥ AB among Tibetans at Gyantse which 
was found by Captain D. Tennant, LMS. 
(Gates, 19365) makes it highly desirable that 
more data be obtained from that interesting 
race, 

While on a visit to Kalimpong, North Bengal, 
in March, 1937, I was able to test a small sample 
of Tibetans, or Bhutias, as they call themselves. 
Kalimpong is the terminus of the main trade 
route between Tibet and India and throughout 
the dry season Tibetan merchants and muleteers 


arrive there every day with ponies and mule 
trains bringing wool. A few Tibetan families 
have settled in the Tibetan bazaar in Kalimpong 
and Darjeeling and there are always a number of 
professional wandering beggars from Tibet in 
the district. These people are not easy to ap- 
proach and some have superstitious objection 
to losing a drop of blood. With the co-operation 
of the Scottish Mission doctors and teachers 
I obtained blood from a few Tibetan patients 
at the hospital and dispensary, as well as from 
some students who attend the mission schools 
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(fig, 1). With the help of the Raja Tobgye Dorji 
[ was able to test a dozen of the staff at the Bhutan 
Durbar House. These Bhutanese were nearly 
all from Ha, Bhutan, and they belong to the 






Fio, l. THREE HROTHERS, FROM VATUNC, TIBET, 
TAs, If YEARS; miIsdMA, 13: TSHWAND, 
ALL BELONG TO GROUP A. 


Tibetan race also. There are Bhutias in Sikkim 
State too (fig. 2) who resemble the Tibetans 
physically and wear similar dress and ornaments. 
Twenty of the subjects tested were natives of 
Fastern Tibet, from Chumbi, Kham and Yatung. 
‘Twelve were natives of Bhutan, thirteen lived 
in the Districts of Darjeeling und Kalimpong, 
Bengal, five were from Gyantse, Tibet (2 Group A, 
$ Group 0), five from Sikkim State and one from 
Linsa. 

The sample of fifty-six therefore, though small, 
is free from any possible effects of inbreeding 
which may exist in circumscribed localittes. 
Adults and a few children were tested, including 
fourteen females. The proportions of the blood- 
sroups differ considerably from the results of 
Tennant (Table I) but agree in showing that the 
Bhutia race is “ well saturated with the blood 
“ groups "* (Gates). The percentage of Group B 
is of the same order as that found by Tennant 
and considerably lower than in the neighbouring 
Nepalis. The percentage of O is much higher 
and that of A lower than at Gyantse. The 
Gyantse conditions may be partly the result of 
inbreeding, GroupA having spread to the exclusion 
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of Group O as among the White Jews of 
Cochin and Paniyans of Wynaad (Macfarlane). 
Gates’ suggestion that the high frequency of 
Group AB in Gyantse may be due to admixture 
with Chinese is highly feasible because a Chinese 
garrison was actually stationed in Central Tibet 
at the beginning of this century until 1012 
(Macdonald), and Tibetan social codes permit 
polyandry and temporary unions. 

The proportions found by me indicate that 
either blood group relationships differ markedly 
in different parts of Tibet, or that conditions 
in Gyantse are exceptional for reasons already 
suggested. My figures indicate that an eighth 
of the Bhutias belong to Group B, over one-third 
to Group A, and almost half of them all to 
Group ©. Group AB is rare in this mixed 
sample. The physical resemblance of the Tibetans 
to American Indians, particularly the Navajos, 
ia striking to anyone familiar with both peoples. 
Some of the Tibetan designs on cloth, as well 
as their silver and turquoise jewellery also remind 
one of the Navajos. The nearest Mongoloid 
neighbours of Tibet in China and Nepal are fairly 
high in B and it is remarkable that the Tibetans 
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have absorbed relatively littl: of this group. 
They have evidently been isolated from the main 
stream of Mongoloid migration since very early 
times. A large group of English in Liverpool 
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tested by Jones and Glynn (Weiner), folk who 
have probably obtained Group B only since the 
Middle Ages with oriental trade (Howells), 
showed 17 per cent. of Group B. 

The blood-groups of seventy-cight Nepalis, 
all cultivators, belonging to twenty different 
castes, and residents of Kalimpong District, 
were also tested. These sturdy, industrious 
Mongoloid people are the enltivators throughout 
this part of the Himalayas and have gradually 
ousted the original inhabitants—the Lepchas, 
by their greater perseverance and thrift. The 
independent mountain state of Nepal is only 
a few miles west of Kalimpong and Darjeeling. 
Fifty of the seventy-eight belonged to six Nepali 
castes as follows :-—Chetri (14), Gurung (6), Kumai 
(5), Rai (12), Tamang (8) and Subba (5). The 
rest are in fourteen other castes. Since the 
members of these castes intermarry all the data 
have been lumped together and they are believed 
to give a correct picture of the blood-group 
relationships in the Nepalis cultivator community. 
The Nepalis in the hills do not inter-marry with 
plainsmen. The proportions of blood-group fre- 
quencies show a greater similarity with those 
of the Chinese than with the nearer Tibetans, 
although Group Aisapparently higher. Group A 
is fairly high in all these Himalayan peoples ns 
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in many other communities that have been isolated 
zeographically for a long time (Gates, 1996). 
Blood was obtained from only twenty-five of 
the old inhabitants of the region, that interesting 
people the Lepchas, who are also Mongoloid 
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(figs. 3 and 4). Lepehas are usually small and 
slender and are the fairest people in the region. 
They often possess a clear yellowish skin and 
rosy cheeks. This small sample is sufficient 
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to show that all three blood groups 0, A and B 
are represented about equally in the Lepchas 
and that the proportions are apparently similar 
to those in the Nepalis. Nepalis and Lepchas 
occasionally intermarry in this region and date 
from isolated Lepcha colonies further in the 
mountains may be somewhat different. 
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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE : 


West African Music. Summary of a Communica- 
{ 60 tion presented by Laura C. Boulton, & June, 


1037. 

OF all forms of expression in the life of an 
African native, music is by far the most vital. 
From the cradle to the grave tt i s0 interwoven 
with his work, hia play, and his social and religious 
life that we can make only an artificial separation 
in order to regard his music as an artistic expression 
apart from its role in the life of the people. 

The African negroes, perhaps more than any other 
people in the world, have filled their lives with sang. 
Beginning with birth and ending with death, there 
is & song for every activity, for every occasion, and 
whether he is sharpening his knife or paddling his 
canoe, or making a sacrifice to his gods, he does it 
to the rhythm of his song, Consequently there is a 
large repertoire of songs, lullabies, war songs, work 
gongs, rollicking, boisterous songs and noble dig- 
nified laments. The texts of these songs make up 
the poetry of the people, and they show the same 
feeling for balance, form, symmetry ond rhythm 
revealed in all the artistic expressions of the 
Africans—in the dance and sculpture as well as in 
the music. 

There , of course, no notation, and much of the 
music has been handed down through many genera- 
tions by word of mouth from father to son, from 
mother to daughter. In this way the tribes have 
passed on in artistic form their sentiments, emotions, 
inspirations and traditions. The history, customs 
and intimate life of the people are reflected most 
directly in the songs but also in the ceremonial rites 
and in the musical instruments. 

The voice is the instrument which plays the 
largest part in the music of any primitive people, 
and this is truce in Africa. Peoples are distinguished 
more by the manner in which they sing than by what 
they sing. Certain groups develop definite singing 
techniques, and one can often recognize the songs 
of special tribes, for example, the Tuaregs of 
Timbuktu, by the singing technique more quickly 
than by the melodie or rhvthmie atructure. 

The musical instruments of Africa are very 
important from the point of view of cultural 
research. They can be seen, handled and measured 
and are thus of great value in the material culture. 
They have an important function in the spiritual 
and mental life of the people through their ritual 
and secular uses. They furnish excellent material 
for research in the history of African civilization 
and shed considerable light on the origins of certain 
cultural phenomena, Through a atudy of their 
craftamanship, development, and distribution ancl 
of the general musical achievement of the people 
and the cultural significance of their tribal music, 
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much valuable information is added to our anthro- 
pological knowledge. 

Studies im primitive music have been in progress 
for years, but the opportunitics for this work were 
very limited and the technical difficulties were 
great. With the advent of adequate recording equip- 
ment this study has now become an accurate science. 

The musical recordings (which with the aid of 
lantern slides in colour demonstrated the great 
variety of forms of West African music), were made 
in Senegal, the French Sudan, Nigeria and the 
British Cameroons, on Mrs. Boulton’s fourth African 
Expedition. The most ancient of instruments with 
highly significant ritual uses, for example, the 
ancred drums of Southern Nigeria, as well as more 
recently developed purely secular instruments, such 
as gome of the stringed instruments of the Sudan, 
were heard in the recorcls. 

The wind instruments included melodious flutes 
from Timbuktu and signalling horns from Mt. 
Cameroon. There are, however, fewer wind instru- 
ments in Africa than stringed instruments. The 
various stringed instruments demonstrated ranged 
from a very primitive fiddle to an elaborate harp- 
lute with twenty-one strings. One of the oldest and 
most interesting instruments recorded was the 
musical bow (developed from the archer’s bow) in 
which the single overtones are amplified by the 
eavities of the head with resulting tones which are 
strangely beautiful. Thanks to the Carnegie Cor- 
poration who has financed this research, specially 
built electric equipment made possible the recording 
of the fragile tone of this mstrument. 

Of the percussion instruments the xylophone 
orchestras produce the most melodious records, 
The drums, however, are the most interesting instru- 
ments in Africa and the most universal. Their 
variety of shapes and sizes, their many uses ritual 
and aecular, the taboos connected with their manu- 
facture and playing (both hereditary professions in 
many tribes) make them on important study in 
connection with the tribal activities all over the 
African continent. The records demonstrated the 
drum language and also the rhythmic complexities 
of the drum orchestras which build up symphonies 
of rhythm beyond anything ever conceived in 
weetem music, 

The African native with hie prodigious rhythmic 
sense haa developed the field of rhythm to such a 
degree in his music that it makes us feel a distinct 
Jack in our own music. It is probably in. this 
interesting field that African music has the most to 
contribute to western music. It may be that just 
os certain forms of our present music evolved from 
the court dance, our future mnsic may have the 
negro dance for an ancestor. 


OF SOCIETIES. 


held in connexion with the Exposition Inter- 
nationale de Paris under the Patronage of MM. 
Georges Huisman, Director-General of the Fine 
Arts, Edmond Labbé, Commissary-General of the 
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Exhibition, and Hippolyte Lac, Director-Gencral of 
Technical Education; and the President is Dr. Paul 
Rivet, Professor at the Museum of Natural History 
and Director of the * Musée de Homme * which 
eplaces the well-known Ethnological Museum of 
the Trocadéro. This Congress mects to discuss 
& sequence of connected topics (thémes) presented 
by leading French specialists, with the object of 
promoting the present needs of Folklore students 
by illustratmg the organization of research in 
‘pioeerd subjects, such as (1) mural life with its 

bitations and fundamental industries; (2) widow- 
hood and re-marriage, with their social and legal 
implications: (3) popular literary forms in their 
relations with traditional history and religion; 
(4) international co-operation in bibliography, 
eartography, and phonography (enregistrements 
sonores). There are also sections for Folklore 
applied in various ways to national anc social life. 

Those who wish to take part in these discussions 
should give notice to the Secretary of the Inter- 
national Congress of Folklore, Dr. G. H. Riviére, 
Laboratoire d’Ethnologie, Palais du Trocadéro, 
Paris XVI. The subseription of 100 francs for 
members, and 60 francs for their relatives, covers 
mimission to the Exposition and the National 
Museums, reduced railway fares, and other facilities, 


Symposium on Early Man at Philadelphia: Some 


162 Impressions. 

= The International Symposium on Early 
Man, held to celebrate the 125th anniversary 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
from 17th to 20th March, 1937, was attended not 
only by all the leading American archzelogists, but 
by distinguished representatives from Austria, 
Britain, China, Denmark, Java, Norway and South 
Africa. In addition to fruitful discussions on the 
pleistocene chronology of the Old World, the par- 
ticipants were presented with a mass of data bearing 
upon the antiquity of man im the New World. In 
its light everyone was obliged to aceept as proven 
the presence of tool-making animals in the south- 
weat of the United States at the same time as 
mairomoth, horse, camel and bison, Agreement was 
leas general as to the absolute antiquity thereby 
established for man in America, It admittedly 
probable that a ‘ pleistocene" fauna persisted im 
North America much longer than im Eurasia. 
Figures in the neighbourhood of 12,000 or 10,000 8.c, 
were approved by Dr. Antevs and other geologists 
for the relevant formations, but a date as late as 
2000 no. was aceopted by Dr. Spinden. 

From the typological standpoint an archmologist, 
trained in Old World systems, can make no positive 
contribution, but he can state some negatives that 
may be significant. The Foleom and allied points 
that are associated with the *pleistocene’ fauna 
have no exact or really significant counterparts in 
the Old World. Their bifacial pressure-flaking 
recalls Solutrean work only vaguely and might be 
more justly compared to pre-dynastic Egyptian or 
neolithic Danish techniques. The really distinctive 
feature of the artifacts—the removal of a longitudinal 
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flake from cach face after the original surface 
preparation—seems absolutely foreign to the Old 
World. At the same time the view that the Folsom 
industries reveal direct precursors of better-known 
Amerindian stonework, a view yoiced by several 
American participants, appears to an outsider 
entirely plausible. 

But just because these industries, like their 
familiar successors, are so highly specinlized, esti- 
mates of man's antiquity must bo enhanced to 
allow time for such aberrant specialization. This 
impression is fortified by two negative obeerva- 
tions. Among many collections of flints of varying 


ages, both at the Academy of Sciences and in other 


American Museums visited, [ could find no gravers 
(6urma) such as are distinctive of the known Upper 
Paleolithic and Mesolithic phases in the Old World. 
and no geometric microliths (comparable to those 
that characterize many of our Mesolithic industries). 
Admittedly many Americanists describe as* gravers 
tools pointed by bilateral trimming, that we would 
term ‘awls.! Admittedly, too, not by any means 
all of our Transatlantic colleagues are really familiar 
with the graver, os we unterstand it, and some at 
least fail altogether to appreciate the great sig- 
nificance we attach to it. Hence gravers may have 
been ignored hitherto and be merely awaiting 
recognition in some districts at least, But it is 
difficult to believe that had such tools been at all 
common, none would have found its way into any 
of the numerous and widely scattered collections 
that I was privileged to examine. 

Over against the general impression of profound 
divergence between the lithic industries of the Old 
World and those of the New, might be set the striking 
analogies between certain groups of pre-Columbian 
pottery and the ceramics of comparable climatic 
xones in Eurasia, Some of these agreements, e.g.. 
between the painted fabrics of the semi-arid south- 
west ond those of South Russin, Thessaly, Iran or 
China, are demonstrably due to convergence or at 
best some common pre-ccramic tradition. But the 
similarities, stressed by von Richthofen in Arthropos, 
AAVIT, between pottery from the wooded north- 
eastern States and the pit-comb ware of the forest 
zone of Eurasia appear still more striking when 
actual sherds from the two areas are compared on 
the spot. The vases of coarse, badly-fired, layered 
ware from Maine shell-mounds have pointed bases 
and are decorated with rows of pits that come out 
as lomps on the inside of the vessel, precisely as in 
Finnish Kammieramik. The pits, moreover, are 
combined with the imprints of comb-stamps, 
whipped ‘cords, or shell-edges just as in. the 
Eurasiatic province. The line drawings in Charles C, 
Willoughby’s Antiquities of the New England Indians 
(Harvard, 1935), Figs. 109, 111 and 112, present 
accurately the vessels’ shapes and the arrangement of 
the designs, but fail lamentably to give an adequate 
idea of the relevant technical features. . 

Dr. V, Fewkes tells me that such pottery occurs as 
far west as Lake Winnipeg and is widely distributed, 
but always in the woodland area, as in Flurasia. 
Tn the same region polished stone gouges and bone 
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to those so common on Eurasiatic ‘dwelling-places’ 
with Aanumberamik, 

Nevertheless, despite their number and acouracy, 
the agreements noted may after all be merely con. 
vergent adjustments to a similar environment and 
a similar economy for its exploitation. Inter- 
mediate finda of a like character (say from North- 
western America) seem still to be lacking. From 


or antler harpoons and leister-prongs occur, similar 





nae 


the American complex perforated axe-heads of 
stone or antler (meluding perforated antler mounts), 
skis and sleiges scem to be absent. But all three 
devices have recently been found to go back to a 
very carly phase of the Eurasiatic culture in late 
Boreal or Atlantic times in the East Baltic. Still 
one will await with expectation further exploration 
in Alaska and Eastern Siberia, 

University of Edinburgh. V. GORDON CHILDE: 
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Stone Age Africa: An Outline of Prehistory in 
163 Univernty Press, 1036. vi+- 218 pp., frontispiece, 

13 plates, 28 fert-Aqurea, | map. Price Gs. 

Dr. Leakey is to bv congratulated on the prompt 
rs ance in book form of his Munro Lectures of 
f cbrnury, 1926, Those lectures are given at Edinburgh 
before the general public, and the book is thus planned to 
appeal to the ordinary reader with a general interest in 
prehistory, At the eame time it is for the apecialist the 
only eketch available of the African Stone Age at large, 
it ia fairly up to date, and jt records a good deal of 
unpublished or searcely scceesible material, A neat, 
amall octavo of littl more than 200 a, yet with 
28 good line-drawings (by Miss Mary Nicol), 13 half- 
tone plates, a coloured frontispiece, o folding map, a 
series of chronological tables, and a very full bibliography 
and index, it is most reasonably priced by the Oxford 
University Preas at aix shillings. To the four mia-«pell- 
inges ser pe fames corrected on the errata-alip may 
be added * Gardiner * and * Gardener’ for (Miss) Gardner 
(pp. 27, 114, 211), ‘ Dixie’ for Dixey (p. 10}, and ‘ coup- 
“de-pomnt* for -poing (p. 127); but though the book 
must have been written at high speed it ia quite easy to 
read, and the style, though not cloacly integrated, is that 
of a clear and openly-apeaking lecturer. 

The first chapter, on * Climate and Goography,” is in 
simple, almost elementary language, Earth-movements, 
most notably the Rift Valley faulting, and the funda- 
mental Plovial sequence are handled without nodue 
logmatiqam, whatever be thought of the author's own 
opinions. Dr. Huzayyin's Glacial Episodes (Max, 1116, 20) 
appeared too Inte for disenssion of c.7., ita * deflationary * 
view of the Gamblian W—Wiirm IT correlation, which will 
doubtless soon appear elaewherc, In the next chapter on 
Fauna, the doctrine of defining the start of the Pleisto- 
cene by the appearmnce of Elephos, Equus, and Hos ia 
adopted at the outect, and the following pages form 
an interestng review; the remarks about the beginning 
of the Holocene on p. 18 might however have been 
better edited. 

Chapters [[Dand IV take us through the whole sequence 
of East African cultures, from Mr. Wayland'’s Kafuan 
pebble-industry through the long Chellean-Acheulean 
sucetssion tatabliahed “es the author in the Oldowny 
Gorge, coVveri the KRamaxian (Middle Pleistocene) 
pluvial period. Interest begins to shift to flake-industries 
towards the end of this, and as well as the Nanvukian 
and * Pseudo-Stillbay ’ (formerly called Upper Mousterian) 
which thus arcee side by side with the final Achrulean, 
an early Aurmgmacian (fig. 6, top row) is also claimed 
from the RKinangop swamp-deposita which diroctly 
precede the main Rift faulting. If this is confirmed it 
might re-asert the antiquity of the Kenya Aurignacian 
against the doubts recently expreseed by Miss Carrod 
and others. In any case, the Gamblan Pluvial starte 
with Aurgnacian and Levallois side by side, and 
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subsequently the former develops on lines already 
familiar, with the appearance of microliths and pottery, 
into the Elmenteitan, and thenor into the Wilton A of the 
ensuing Makalian phase of humidity, while pornllel 
ewolution from the latter, well attested at Apis Rock in 
conformity with Uganda, produces the sequence Stillhay— 
Magogian—Wilton EB. To these dupleta thereafter 
correspond the Gumban B and Wilton C of the Nalkuran 
wet phase, when, os well as Guamban A with ita distinctive 
pottery, appear * Neolithic axe" cultures, tho ' Njoroan,' 
to be distinguished from the more westerly Tumbian— 
the claim of which to an Acheulean ancestry Dr. Leakey 
treate with reserve. 

He then turns to South Africa, and with Mr. Goodwin's 
recent summary andl unpublished material from Prof. 
van Kiet Lowe before him, surveys what can be traced 
of a corresponding succeasion, Here too an initial pebble- 
industry as now recognized, and the main hand-axe 
sequence, Lower—Middle—Upper Stellenbosch, is aasigmnedd 
to the Middle Pleistocene. The term ‘ Victoria West,’ 
often claimed for a district industry, should denote 
amply « distinctive technique for producing (chiefly) 
‘leavers in the Upper Stellenbosch. Suspecting that a 
Levallois technique was also current, Dr. Leakey 
handles the final Middle Pleistocene stages with reserve, 
the more justifiably since the lack of stratified sites is 
only now, with «g., Sheppard Island and River View 
Estates, beginning to be made good. The three stapes 
of the Faureamith culture occupy much of the Upper 
Pleistocene, both preceded and followed by a hiatus: 
the ensuing ‘Middle Stone Age" groups, of which 
the Stillbay is the best known, form of course a sort 
of Upper Paleolithic. It is noteworthy that some 
at beast of the ‘Neolithic’ elements which intrude 
upon the later Wilton and Smithfield cultures appear. to 
be of Tumbian origin. <A later chapter deals with 
Rhodesia, giving « fair summary of Armatrong’s Bam. 
bata succesion: tus *Bambats culture" is neatly 
identified a5 the Rhodesian Stillbay, and its extreme 
developments, with the Sawmills surface material, form 
the Rhodesian Magosian. It is thus the greater pity 
that there is no Rhodesian column in the big comparative 
table facing p. 136. 

The undiscovered possibilities of West Africa ure 
emphasized, os they have been recently by Mr, Braun- 
bolts, and future work here will be important not least 
for prelustory in North Africa. Dr. Leakey givea due 
prominence soc anners Ninth sven that earth- 
movements there separate the age of the Achoulean from 
that of the Levallois * Mousterian' whence sprang the 
Aterinn of Upper Palmolithic times, Ho comments on 
anomalies in the Nile valley. sequence according to 
Sandion!, and proceeds with greater enthusiaam to the 
findings of Miss Caton-Thompson and Miss Gardner at 
Kharga Oasis. It is curious that he attempts no theory 
of ongin for the Capsian, since Miss Garrod has almost 
simultanconly suggested derivi : 


deriving it from his own 
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diacovery, the Kenya Aurignacian; bat he lays proper 
emphasis on ite late date, and (following Vaufrey) on the 
nnposaibility of fathering it on to the Lower Aurgmacian 
of Western Europe. He regards Vignard'’s Sebilian as 
the reault of «a Levalloia-Capsian contact, bot hos 
ne precise pedigree for Meromdr, the Fayim, or 
the Tasian and Badarian civilizations, His table on 
p. 114 seems to go too far im presenting distinct 
groups reapectively of Aterian, Capsian, and Oranian 
origin in the North African Neolithic, which, & tradition 
capsienne in the widest sens> only, af preaent defies 
further analysis, This indeed 1s recognized in the text, 
where however ite debt to Precdynastic and even Dynastin 
Egypt could also have been pointed out. 

In chapter VIU the various African art-groups are 
clearly and sympathetically described, and considering 
the book's limite adequately illustrated. The tailed and 
antelope-horned human figure recently discovernnl by 
Misa Nicol at Afvallingskop in the Orange Freo State is of 
great interest, and the crossed penia m this and another 
engraving quoted on p. 144, as also in various Sorte 
scems a detail of some anthropological importance. Of the 
East African art sequence, studied by the author eapeci- 
ally in 1935, he give; a summary which should ensure 
attention for his forthcoming full publication. In 
general, he is inclined to regard African Stone Age art 
as in the main independent of European. In the follow. 
ing chapter on Stone Age Man, ho makes subdued 
reference to the discoveries at Kanam and Kanjera, with 
the simple general remark that on no authorized current 
interpretation of human evolution can the general clis- 
tribution of Aomo aqpiens in the Upper Plemtocene yet 
be reconciled with denial of his presence in the 
Midiile. 

The final chapter comparing Stone Age Africa with 
Europe is generally cautious, and though there is 
beyond doubt much in the book which will be in 
time superseded or indeed immediately criticimed, It 
will certainly bear reflective reading. Eee 
C.F. C, HAWKES. 


Les Rites Secrets des Primitifs de l"Oubangui. 

By A. M. Fergiat, with preface by General Bouseat, 

] Paris, 1936. 210 pp., map, 37 pha and 
=” M4 aketches. 25 fr. 

The Banda, Manja, Gbaya and Sango people, of whom 
M. Vergiat writes in this notable book, inhabit the basin 
of the river Ubangi, one of the tributanes of the Congo, 
in French Equatorial Africa. 

General Bouscat comments in the Preface on the 
ardent sympathy and will to understand, which gained 
for M. Tariat the trust and confidence of the people 
to an unusual degree. Tho author of the work has 
handled difficult subjects with skill, and a vein of French 

hilosophy and idealiam runs throughout the book. 

. Vergiat is also an expert photographer. 2 

The first chapter deals concisely with the native 
religion and ic, sometimes throwing new light on 
old problems, such as the belief of the * féticheur * in his 
own" vocation,” apart from his profession ; the continual 
strife between the souls of the living (lea Gmes) and the 
souls of the dead (lea mines); the * progressive " remcar- 
nation of the dead into animal! forms, which seem to 
become family totems; mesentomatosis, ete. 

The second chapter deacribes the ae duns er beliefs ; 
the conception of a Supreme deity; the Earth deity 
and his children; the deity of the Waters; the cult of 
disinearnate soula; the spirit of Sorcery and other * jon °; 
together with the fetiches and magical plants sacred to 
each. M. Vergiat remarks that even _ Aue = 
therapeutic principle of » plant itself is the object of a 
cult. In giving alate g list of planta (identified by 
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the ALP. C. Tisserant), he states what an important 
rile the flora of a country eee in the life of every 
native, Many of the planta listed by M. Vergiat occur 
also in Portuguese Eaat Africa, and magical properties 
ire aasigned to them there alo, 

In the thinl end fourth chaptere the Initiation 
ceremonies of both men and women are fully deacribed 
with photographs and sketches. M. Vergiat doea not 
say if there is any connexion between these rites and 
the political organization of the tribes. 

The key-note of thear rites seems to be that ‘ Death 
‘ begets Life * (La mort engendre la vie); and a sutrtable 
axiom of these “ rough schools of asceticiam, physical 
“endurance anc self-discipline would be * one risea by 
“suffering. Nevertheless, there ore hard facta 
which cannot be ignored, and it would seem that tho 
aid of medical missionaries would be invaluable in this 
district, and they in their turn should find this book 
ueeful. 

The next three chapters describe the secret societies 
of Ngakola (Manja; Banda), Maoro (Ganda), and 
Badagi (Handa), Ngakola i a cannibal-ogre who 
appears in various parts of the world aa far apart as 
Australia and South Africa. He appears in the folklore 
of the VaLenge, Portuguese East Africa, os Nyazimu 
the Swallower: functional belief in one tribe thos 
becoming folklore in another. 

Chapter VII describes the secret brotherhoods 
grouped under an animal sign, such as the Leopard 
Society. Sensations] facts are here recorded in oa 
scientific manner. The remaining two chapters are 
devoted to the sorcerers’ practice of the * magic needle,” 
and to the exorcism of the Walaka evil spirits. E, D, E. 


The Bantu Tribes of South Africa, Reproductions 
» of Photographic Studies. By A. M. Duggan. 
165 cronin. Vol. IV. Sect. 11. Plates XLI-LXXN. 
The VaChopi of Portuguese East Africa, With 
on infroductory article on the oy ei and @ bibliography 
and descriptive nofes on the plates by Henri Philippe J unod, 
BLA. HD, of the Stina Misenon. Combridge, 1936. 
(Alecander Motregor Memorial Museum, Aimberiey,) 

In this volume the Chopi culture unfolds tteelf in a 
aerica of photogra of high anthropological and 
artistic interest. Hunters set forth with the typical 
bows and arrows which have coused this people to 
he known as the Archers; young fishers are seen on 
lake or sea-shore; the xylophonista perform on their 
various instruments; the bark-cloth beatera display 
their mallets of age-old origin; the wood-carver chips 
at his food-bowls; iron-workers are wang the old type 
of skin-bellows. The portratts also of the Chopi and 
Khoka women, with their elaborate cicatriaation, form 
arresting character-atudies. Tho atmosphere of the 
environment 18 marvellously reproduced. 

But one wishes that tt had been possible to include 
some of the characteristic women's dances, especially 
those of the nzwnba or harvest festival. Also for the 
fake of clearest, one would have preferred the Khoka 
photographs to succeed those of the Chopi, instead 
of being mixed with them, as hitherto the Chopi and 
the Tonga (Khoka) have been considered distinct units. 

The Rev. H. P, Junod, whose knowledge of the subject 
ia unrivalled, has written « valuable introduction on 
the origin and culture of the Chopi and the Khoka, 
It is, however, o little misleading to use the terms Thonga 
and Thonga-Shangaan synonymously, as M. Junod 
aometimes does, ad the Shangaans are properly only 
the Tahangana group of the Thonga, which ia an elastic 
tribal term as used by the late Dr, Junod. 

The relationship to the Chopi and Khoka of the 
Amatonga clans of the earliest emigration from Zululand 
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in not discussed. The Angoni (Nguni) came very much 
later during the Zulu occupation of Gazaland, It is pro- 
bable that there are four distinct strata of the population 

in Gantland. An outcrop of the oldest and lowest 

occur in the Bazgaruto Islands, and probably also 

eee remnants of the Chopi, Khoka, Lenge and 
Wik. 
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The Khoka, according to M. Junod, are * the people 
of the hollows " (kheba == hollow), The Lenge cairn 
“the people of the fishing-neta * (toka or khoka—referring 
to the fishing nets which the people themselves make). 
A Misprmt occurs on p. 53, where vavamna should 
read vavanuna, In the descriptive note to Plate LAXVIT 
atragali occurs for astragali. E. D. E. 


Savage Civilization. Ay T. H. Harrixson, London, 
an [B37. 461 pp., Wuetrated, Price lbs, 
166 This intensely Human document has for the 
anthropologist a triple interest. In the first 
place, the author ‘went native’ for over a year, during 
which time he covered many hitherto unknown parts of 
Santo and Malekula, and gained deep insight into the 
character of the natives and a very considerable know- 
ledge of their beliefs and ritual. In the second place, he 
has, ina style all his own, written a history of white 
exploration and settlement in the New Hebrides, from 
the firet discovery of these islands by Quiros, * the Last 
* Canquistador,” m 1606, to Captain Cook, the sandal- 
wood trader, blackbirders, missionaries of at least five 
denominations, planters of copra, the high (or low) finance 
octopus of Soap and Coconut Oil Kings, an imeursion af 
Doug. Fairbanks complete with Hollywood technique, 
and finally the Yellow Peril in the shape of Japanese, 
Chinese and Tonkinese labour, The sections dealing 
with these, and with the incredible barbarities mected 
out by all of them on the defenceless and at first friendly 
natives, should by no means be neglected by the student 
of culture contact, sinoe, as Mr. Harrisson points out, 
they are but the latest (but by no means will be the last) 
migration of a large and complicated nature into these 
islands, in which already half the older cultures of the 
world have met and mixed. His third contribution is 
a bold (but not too bold) analysis of the Anglo-French 
Conmdlominiuim—he calls it the Pandemonium Govern- 
ment—which for the last 30 years has misruled these 
terntories. ‘The author being no respecter of persona and 
at the same time having an easy knack of absorbing both 
events and records, his method of dealing with tho 
various phases of contact is unique in its combination of 
humour, erudition, and real understanding, not only of 
the innumerable white influences concerned, but of the 
reaction of the natives to them. 

Here we are chiefly concerned with the more strictly 
anthropological material; it must firethy be said that 
Mir. Harreson, after previous expeditions to Borneo, 
went out to the New Hebrides as an ornithologist with 
no expert knowledge of anthropology. His interest im 
the natives began with the study of sex ratio, which Ind 
on to the taking of a census of the entire populations of 
Santo ond Malekule, as well os of other ialanda, to the 
‘limbing of many mountains, and so by degreea to 
living with the natives as nearly as one of themselves as 
any white man can do. The book opens with a soliloquy 
from the top of Mount Tabwemasana on Santo, whence 
in early morning before the mist risea the view stretches 
southward to the cane-toppal mountama of Malekula 
and the volcanoes of Ambryn and Lopevi beyond. In a 
long pape ee colli * Persons’ a native ia made to 
speak, telling of life before Quiros. The book unfolds 
iteelf, as an Elizabethan drama, with scenes, short and 
long, trenchant sketehes of black and white nee Dap 
ically mixed. Of the chapters chiefly devoted to the 
natives the headings will give an idea of the author's 
treatment :—' Persons" (as we have already seen), 
‘Waves,’ * Impressions,” * Depop' (depopulation; Har- 
rigson reckons from |,000,000 to 45,000 since the white 
man's arrival), * Migration,’ ‘ Character,” * Art,’ * Black 
Hope * (it is on this note that the book is built), * Ironic," 


* Pieces of Espiritu Santo,” and * Cannibal 1935," this 
latter dealing with the Big Nambas tribe of Malekuia. 
Mr. Harrisson, in these tithes and at frequent intervals 
throughout the book, adopts a light vein as a concession 
both to his own vitality and to the needa of publication, 
but thi does not mean that he is not also « serious 
student. He is also remarkably free of white man's 
superiority complex, and freely acknowledges how much 
he himeelf loarnt from the natives. He did this, he tells 
us, “from experience, rather than observation or 
“ question." “ By patience, by looking and behaving 
“as unlike a white man as possible, by establishing 
“myself as a hunter, and, above all, as a kava boore- 
“ artiet of firet monk, thus [ waa able to move freely and 
“ Onarmed all over this country.” “I found I could 
‘ ive native, or near it. Their fool and sleep, kava, 
‘mealtimes and laughter suited me." These fow 
quotations give some hint of the reason of his success, 
“ You don’t get drunk on kava. But it speeds up your 
“nervasing slowness. Thoughts come cleanly. You 
“feel friendly, you cannot hate with kava in you." 
Besides ita well-known function as peacemaker, kava, he 
tella us, is a prophylactic against blackwater fever ancl 
gonorrhea. And it induces talk—* talking out the day 
“and ite full incident with that securacy and pattern 
“af beauty m words we have lost." Though hia book 
ia not arranged for anthropologists, and the author * kept 
‘oo diary and made no general notes," though, in 
Malekula, whenee come his chief native accounts, hia 
medium wae pidgin English, the work ia, nevertheless, a 
ming of mformation on native life. Warfare, canni- 
hiliam, the incredibly complicated! ritual of ancrifico and 
of monetary exchange in tusked pigs, rites in the first 
place designed to honour the ancestors and to advance 
aman in this world and the next, now used also by way 
of lowing a man with too many gifts, to bring him to 
shame because he can’t repay; mugnificent descriptions 
of danees—thrilling to reac, though lacking detail for the 
student; gong language: a trade cycle in which the 
flages are tusked pigs, shell money, red mata, hermua- 
phrodite pigs and leaves used for dying; chiefs so sacred 
that they are fed with o special drug to make them fat 
and so almost unmoveable; ritual sacrifice of bastards: 
all these things and many others are to be found in this 
many-ded aocount. And then * Thad almost forgotten 
“the art of love.” But Mr, Harrisson's really strong 
point is on the native character, which colours all his 
accounts. “I reject the school of thought that the 
~~ native way of thinking cannot be understood by the 
“ white, that the black way is fatal to the white way.” 
He rejects also exaggerated psychological theories on 
the will to die. There ia a diwcuasion on migrations in 
which Mr. Harrison disagrees with all other authorities, 
and, basing his argument on winds and currents, secka 
to derive all later aspects of New Hebridean culture as 
coming from east or south. That some such influences 
have made themselves felt is certain, but I am inclined 
to think the author gives them too much weight. He 
is ala, in his account of north Malekula, and with the 
itiea of making easy reading, not always too careful to 
state to what parta of the island or islands information 
colled from other sources belongs, This is « fault of 
quick writing, and does not worry the author, who seeks 
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to create an impression rather than to write on exact 
treatiae. This he certainly docs, for the work is a marvel 
of artistry, with many-sided interest. The final and 
ever-preacnit question is Black versus White, “ We have 
“ brought these people low, with our twin curses, the 
germ and the gun,’ “ our eaxy confidence " and “ our 
* belief that we are the only civilised ones."" “Tt is 
“ lucky for the complacent whites in the New Hebrides 
* that there is an infinity of tribes... Lf one man arose 
“who could weld together even a part—things would go 
‘ vory differently.” Even now, there aro signa. “ In 
* this history it has been the white man who has needed 
~ an advocate; for we cannot justify hia bloody actions, 
“they are not part of what we talk about a4 our 
“ oclvilization.”” “ Here, as in many parte of the world, 
“ the black man is on the come-back,"' and on some of 
the healthier islands is ousting the inheritors of those 
who for a fow stocks of tobacco tricked him of his land, 
and it is of especial interest to the reviewer that the 
man who got him initiated on Atchin now has his own 
coconut plantations and copra atore, as well aa his four 
wives and his high place in the megalithic hierarchy. 
Dlaatrations, index and a large bibliography deserve 
apecial mention as well as special bibliographies to 
individual sections. Keferences rarely occur in the text, 
but a card index dealing with white contact has been 
lodged with the Royal Geographical Society. In a 
farewell summary afler the index we learn why the 
author dors not sit down and write the anthropological 
treatize he ought; because he has rt in his blood to 
* head for central-somewhere and learn to cut down a 
‘tree with «a stone-axe while there is yet time." We 
wish him luck, JOHN LAYARD, 


Maori Music with its Polynesian Background. Hy 
{67 Johannes C. Andersen, Memoire of the Poly- 


be 


nesion Society. Vol. JO, New Plymouth, NZ. 
(Thomas Avery d Sena), 1034.  2+453 pp. 
Price 42s, 

From a writer of Mr. Andersen's accomplishments, 
the author of admirable work on New Zealand bird-song 
and Maori musical instruments, one has the right to 
expect an authoritative study. But this expensive 
book, oven though it is stated to be no more than an 
introduction to the subject, is disappointing. Approxi- 
mately the first 200 pages are taken up with extensive 
quotations from carlier writers, the value of which would 
hawe bean greatly increased by compression and an 
“Analysis of the musical examples, which are reproduced 
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without comment. There is o quantity of irrelevant 
illustrations, including fifteen reproductions of seonic 
views from Barraud, Golly and Hochatetter, the only 
connexion of which with Maori music is that they show 
parts of the country in which the tribes who took part 
in a reception to the then Duke and Duchess of York 
in 101 head their homes. The section on the Maori 
dance eugrebaTy consiwta principally of material already 
recorded, thie pitce de peéaaetonece being et forty -page 
excerpt from the official account of the reception just 
mentioned. Since much of this account waa written by 
Sir Apirana Ngata, an acknowledged expert in native 
dancing, the pertinent data are valuable, but do not 
make up for the absence of any systematic treatment 
by the author, whose few pages of descriptive 
commentary acd littl to our knowledge of the 
subject. 

The two most useful sections are on Polynesian 
musical instrumenta, and the qualities af Mor music. 
By his own experiments on Maori flutes Mr. Andersen 
has been able to correct a number of MRAP prehension, 
to establish the method of blowing and, in the case of 
the foawau, to show that the holes did not represent man 
agreed set of intervals, although there were certain 
intervals that pleased the native ear more than others, 
His analysis of the sguru shows, too, that this was more 
probably o mouth-blown whistle than o * noae-flute * 
proper. His anolysia of Maori songs draws attention to 
the transformation which the native meloiv has usually 
suffered when “collected” by a European musician, 
and cmphasizes how many of the popular “ Maori ™ 
melodies of to-day are really native adaptations of 
European saored or secular tunes, Ho observes nls that 
beyond recognition of the reo irirangi, the harmonic of 
a fifth above the octave, and oecasional incorporation of 
it, the old-time Maori did not sing in harmony. More 
than once the difficulty is stressed of transcribing Maori 
songs into our notation, even with expanded conven- 
tions, and it ts argued that the Maori ix noble to 
recognize and use consistently intervals more minute than 
a@ quarter-tone. To establish that such amall intervals are 
really intentional anc consistent, more evidence would be 
weloome, 

[tis to be hoped that the author will follow up this and 
other matters in a more ayetematic detailed monograph 
on Maori song, for which the records accumulated by the 
energy of Mr. Andersen himself, Sir Apirana Ngata and 
the Maor Board of Ethnological Research have laid 
é most Valuable foundation, RAYMOND FIRTH. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Richard Burton, Explorer. By A. J. Schonfield. 
London : Herbert Joseph, 209 pp, 

1 63 Richard Burton was born out of due time. Vain, 

quurrelacme, restless anil adventurous, he would 
have been thoroughly at home under Elizabeth, but was 
a mistit in Victorian England. Burton first discovered 
his remarkable faculty of living a dual existence in 
Sind, where he was a British officer by day, and Mirza 
Abdullah of Bushire by night. This encouraged him to 
undertake his more famous pilgrimage to Mecea, surely 
one of the most remarkable foots of ite kind in the 
history of exploration. Burton was a great practical 
joker. Some of hia pranks, e.g., burying an * Etruscan * 
pickle-jar in the path of the archeologists, were merely 


amusing; but the wild attempt to kidnap o nun from 
a Goa convent might well have proved serious, The 
quarrel with Speke over the diseovery of Tanganyika 
brings out the least agreeable aide of his character, 
Victorian England pretended to be deeply shocked at 
the famous tranalation of the Arabian Nights, but bought 
it surreptitiously im cnormows quantities; an expur- 
gated edition was a‘ Hop"! Equally amusing was the 
outbreak of Protestant indignation when his devoted 
wife buried him with ‘ Romish rites’! Mr. Schonfield 
has given us a sympathetic and thoroughly readable life 
of this complex and wayward man, It would be greatly 
improved by the addition of a few more illustrations and 
maps, and, above all, by an index, H.G. RAWLINSON, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Fire-Piston in South India. (('/. Man, 1055, 112; 


ne 1f36, 93.) 
169 : 


Sim,—My identification of certain objects from 
Adichanallur aa fire-pistons (Mas, 1935, 112) has 
been objected to by Mr. Sirkar (Max, 1936, 93), but 


confirmation of my views has just come unexpectedly, 
When Mr. Aiyappan of this Museum and I were together 
exanuning the specimens a few days back, our attention 
was devoted especially to the one that is best preserved 
and has retained the base unbroken (Max, 1935, 119, 
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Fig. 1). Mer. Aiyappan was more fortunate than I had 


been in getting the rod to move in the socket and, on 
pulling the rod out, we found a little paddy-hisk 

adhering to ita end. With a little probing of the interior 
needle, a small quantity of 
husk was obtamed. With the rod fitting techtly inte 
the ancket it should be difficult to imagine that the 
husk got in, Paddy-hnusk ia well known 


to be capable of So aeschiong fre oansty ead of ieee | 
the fire Howiigeniw rot Indeed, it Fgh Broperty. oF 


paddy-hoak that hos enabled Primitive 
times bo keep their domestic are alive from year’s end 
to vearaend. The Ucstion wis epparently 
" Sarndee comers which ae re served the double 

roducing fire and of keeping it alive when 
ash wee the narrow and uniform ‘Sith of the cylinder 
with its tightly fitting piston are characteristica not 
found in «a mortar and pestle, whereas these are casentin! 
to the efficiency of the fire-piston. The other specimena 
(i¢., Figs. 2 to 4) must have presumably served o similar 
purpose, though the evidence im respect of these ia not 
eo conclusive, M.D. RAGHAV AN, 


Gorernmecnt Muse, Jfodroa, 
Myth and Ritual. ((/. Max, 1936, 267.) 

 Sin—In Max, 1936, 267, Prof. H. J. Rose 
170 declares himself 4a lover of scienoe, not of p i 

tous hypotheses. We must take it then that 
the following propositions on which his cass depends are 
facts, not hypotheses -— 

I, ‘That Homer believed hia Mied to be a true descrip- 
tion of events. 

2. That if a man believes a atory to be real it must 
be real. | 

3. That notwithstanding clanss 2, if he believes any- 
thing to be real, which we think impossible, such as 
turning into an owl, then it is not real, 

4. That the date of the Jliad ia very near to the oventa 
if deerribes, 

5. That the Homeric Greeks had funny minds which 
could not describe a war without dragging in gods and 
inhulous creatures. 

6. That the /iied and other Greck mytha are Hellenic, 
and not by any possibility Minoan, Phrygian or Hittite, 
and least of all pre-Minoan or Indian, just as we know 
our own Biblical myths to be Anglo-Saxon, and mot 
Homan or Hebrew. | 

7. That a myth never outlives the ritual it describes, 
and never spreads bevond the aren of the associated 
ritual, 

8. That we know every Greek ritual that over was, 
and therefore a ritual unknown to our Hellenists cannot 
have existed in Greeee. 

9. That a mythical plot or episode, which cannot at 
onee to order be parnallelled with a rite, never can 
have been a ritual. 

lt is rather unfortunate that Prof, Rose should have 
chosen Grimm's Fairy Tales as plots and episodes that 
cannot be explained as rites, for there is no richer mine 
of plots and episodes that can, ¢.7., slaying the dragon 
es India), making the — hough (Rotuma), 

waving the sword three times to disperse demons and 
becoming hong ( coronation), t into ancl 
out of animals (the world, }, ordeals (do.), amear 
ing a statue to give it (do.), sdening 40 lite agnin (do.}, 
winning the wh (Indian aroyomerara), ebc., obec. 

Only before anyone aeta out to test the ritual tl 
on Grimm of on Greek myths be must first make himself 

sroughly acquainted with all the varieties of ritual, 
secondly, take the trouble to understand the hypothesis. 
No one ever suggested that the Greeks threw stones 
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over their shoulders believing they would become men. 
Prof, Rose will accuse ua next of saying that the Hebrews 
took ribs out of their men to make women. The ritual 
hypothesis tries to reduce myths to observed facts, and 
tt man obvervel fact that” men are reborn from the 
ritual, and that they often derive life from stones 
(eq, Euscbins, Prec. Evang. I, 10, 16; Hocart, The - 
Progress of Man, 40; Ainge and Councillors, aoc; 
ote.). 

Since Prof. Rose is joming the ranks of science may 
he be received | io the common pattern of 
initation which includes an admonition, As text, I 


would suggest the words of a great physicist: “A 

‘ selentific theary ahould be oor as a policy, 
“rather than as a creed.” The ritual hypothesis claims 
to be no more than a policy for mesearch, not like the 


historicity of the Jad, «a final doctrine which shuts 
the door on all attempts to find something better than 
& cumbrous system of hypothesss involving procosses 


(ew., No. 5) which have never been observed. 
A. M. HOCART. 


Modern Obsidian Artifacts from Southern Ethiopia. 
 Sm,—In WE and 1995 1 had the pleasure of 
171 oexiating Mr. A. T. Curle in his investigations of 
the ruined Arab towns in Britiah Somalland. In 
the viemity of thes towns and also along wome of the 
old established caravan tracks in the weatern part of that 
country we came across « large number of obsidian 
flakes on the surface of the ground. 

A year later, 1936, I was ‘trekking’ through the 
Sidamo District of Southern Ethiopia and came across. 
some similar flakes Iying on the carnvan track, Thi« 
waa within a few miles of Agheresalam (35° 40° E., 
6° 40° N.). 1 made inquiries about them through my 
interpreter and [ waa told that se local natives were 
using similar finkea for scraping cutting purposes. 
In answer to my question as to whero they obtained the 
finkea, | was told that the obsidian Same fron & ae way 
away. A lump of it was sormetimes brought by @ caravan 
and sold in the market. Tho purchaser would then 
break it into flakes. Unfortunately I was travelling 
fast and against tune. [ was therefore unable to make 
a halt in this locality and with my own eyes to see the 
nitives actually using one flakes. 

. H. R. TAYLOR, Captain, 


Death and Mourning Celebrations on Normanby 
aa island. (Cf. Mas, 1837, 47). 
17? Sia,—l have read in Max, 1937, G7,  summMmory 
of a communication by Dr. Réhem on * Death 
‘ and Mourning Celebrations on a SOFmADly Island.” In 
it I find statementa: “ mon | outing their dened 
children "and “eating the bel y of the deceased in « 
ia ‘there ure no monkeys on. Normanby’ or indeed 
anywhere in Papua; and cannibalism ceased on 
Normanby many yeara ago. Surely there must be some 
mustake. 


J. H. P. MURRAY. 
overmment House, Port Moresby. 







Correction, (Cf. Mans, 1037, 120), 
173 Sim,—Three printing errors occur in my letter, | 


Max, 1037, 139, They are as follows : — 
oe 


‘ oul" should be * our.’ 
*N-borzen’ should be 


‘nofilocal” should be 


ape ok Hs 





Tho first and third of thees errors are unin rtaarit 
aa far as T am concerned, but the second enti yalters 
the sense of my text. T.-F. O'BRIEN. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Neolithic. With Plate J-J. Field. 
TWO NEOLITHIC IMPLEMENTS OF UNUSUAL SIZE. By Henry Field, Field Museum af Natural 
History, Chicago. | 
17 4 The objects illustrated in Plate J were excavated by Mr. L, Coulonges in the neighbourhood 

© of Sanveterre-la-Lémance, Lot-et-Garonne, France. The Hint and jadeite celts measure 
approximately 28 by 7 by 3 cms. According to the Abbé Henri Breuil, these two celts are among 
the finest Neolithic examples found in France, The two specimens (F.M.N.H. Nos. 21750 Mi, 217507) 
are on exhibition in the Hall of Stone Age of the Old World, in the Field Museum of Natural H istory, 
Chicago. 


Africa: West. Beasley. 
‘THUNDER-BOLT CELTS' FROM BENIN. By Harry G. Hensley. Ilustrated. 

17 Balfour as far back us 1903 drew attention to the occurrence of prehistoric stone 
| J celts mounted in lattice-like bronze mounts (Man, 1fM3. 102.) He proposed the theory of the 
appreciation of prehistoric stone work by a more modern people conversant with metal, and this is 
further brought out by the common occurrence of stone adzes cast on the flanged bases of the 
ordinary type of Benin bronze head, and also of celts held prominently in the hands of two bronze 
figures at Berlin. (F. von 
Luschan : Museum fiir Volker- 
Runde, Berlin, 1919.) In 
recording the occurrence of 
what is obviously a pair of these 
objects joined by a crudely 
mide brass chain, there is one 
outstanding feature which 
should be noted. Fig: 1 in 
Balfour's article is stated to be 
4 real stone axe, whilst Figs, 2 
aml 3 are replicas in bronze. 
With the pair under discussion 
ordinary flat waterworn pebbles 
have been substituted and it 
would seem therefore that 
failing the supply of the 
orginal stone axes, substitutes 
were permissible and these 
might equally well carry with 





4. => ee A them the ‘mana’ attached to 
Fig. 1, *TaUNDER-BOLT CELTS" FROM DEXIX. the old axes, 
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CULTURAL PEAKS IN POLYNESIA. Sy Ernest Beaglehole, M.A., Ph.D., Bernice P. Bishop 


Musewmn, Honolulu, 
17 To bring svstem into a large mass of 
otherwise inchoate data, it is customary 
to consider Polynesian culture as divided into a 
number of sub-culture areas, These are geo- 
graphical areas in which a number of arbitrarily 
selected culture elements are thought sufficiently 
distinctive to merit classifying the areas as being 
the spatial limits of a sub-culture. Various 
names have been applied to these sub-area. 
The most common working classification is that 
which distinguishes between western Polynesia 
(Tonga, Samoa, etc.), eastern or central Polynesia 
(Tahiti, the Austral islands, the Marquesas, 
Cook islands) and marginal Polynesia (Hawaii, 
New Zealand), This last is divided by some into 
northern (Hawaii) and southern (New Zealand) 
sub-areas. As a first approximation some such 
classification as this is reasonable. As yet there 
has not been a sufficiently intensive study of all 
the material to warrant more than the fewest 
generalizations as to the ultimate validity of 
these sub-areal differences. Closer studies of 
isolated geographical groups within « wider area 
suggest that homogeneity of cultural traits is 
often less marked than differences. Thus differ- 
ences in material culture, art styles and social 
organization between the islands of the lower 
Cook group (Rarotonga, Aitutaki, Mangaia, etc.) 
are such as almost to imply that here each island 
possesses in its own right a sub-culture that is 
only generically linked to that of eastern 
Polynesia proper. Similarly Skinner's tentative 
delimitation of culture areas in New Zealand! is 
likely to be more, not less, firmly established by 
closer attention to details, though a final scheme 
will vary somewhat from that proposed by 
Skinner, Such close study proves to the 
Polynesian specialist that there may be as much 
cultural variation in a relatively large and con- 
tinuous land mass as in a group of islands 
separated from each other by a hundred miles or 
more of ocean. 

The ‘ culture area’ concept is of great value in 
Polynesia. The sub-areas that are finally estab- 
lished and the historical reconstructions there- 
from are likely to assume greater value when 





I Skinner, H. D., Culture Areas in New Zealand, 
J. Polyn. S0c., xxx (1921), T1-78, 


intensive studies now under way are brought to 
that stage of completeness which will enable the 
student to move with definite surety among a 
multiplicity of data. Here I wish to suggest that 
in setting out to emphasize areal differences the 
student. should not forget that areal similarities, 
and more than this, specific areal developments 
of institutional forms common to the widespread 
and fundamental Polynesian pattern of culture, 
are of great importance. It is these areal develop- 
ments that I call cultural peaks. The concept of 
cultural peaks seems to complement the idea of 
cultural areas, It places the emphasis at one 
and the same time on similarities and differences 
whereas the area concept by definition sets 
boundaries in terms of established differences. 

The danger of pushing the area concept too far 
is that of forgetting that there is an underlying 
homogeneous cultural stratum throughout Poly- 
nesia which gives meaning to established differ- 
ences and that on top of this stratum there has 
been in many islands a specific elaboration of a 
pattern common to allisland groups. By specific 
institutional development, the process of which 
is for the most part obscure and has presumably 
been due to historical factors, environmental 
limitations and freedoms, economic causes or the 
influence on culture of marked personalities, 
certain Polynesian islands or cultures show peaks 
in which complexes or elements have been 
selected from a widespread pattern and given u 
forma! elaboration, In most instances we may 
study only the end result. In one or two for- 
tunate cases we gnin insight into the process. 
Te Rangi Hiroa’s analysis of the evolution of 
warrior power in Mangaia is most illuminating 
in this connexion. Or, again, Archey’s recon- 
struction of curvilinear patterns in Maori carving 
gives insight into stages, if not causes, though the 
why and wherefore of such development, and the 
influence upon it of individuals with unusual 
artistic and creative imagination, is forever lost. 

A few examples will clarify what I conceive to 
be a cultural peak, I select them at random from 
social organization and material culture, War- 
fare was common in most Polynesian cultures. 
The warrior tended to be a man of high social 
status. Nowhere else, however, were the 
rewards of war so high as in the islands of 
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Mangaia. The leader of the successful war party 
assumed the supreme temporal power over the 
whole island and could depose the hereditary 
high priests; his leading warriors assumed chief- 
tainship over districts, his lesser warriors received 
large grants of land; the warrior killed in battle 
went to a special warrior’s paradise, there to 
fraternize with his comrades and opponents. The 
remainder of the population at death had to face 
the oven of the cannibal goddess Mirn in a 
common Underworld. Even to-day, in Mangaian 
land disputes, one suitor will often be able to 
discomfort his opponent by asking with deadly 
and pointed emphasis: ‘Was your ancestor a 
* warrior!" The implication is plan. No one 
not descended from a warrior can possibly have 
valid claim to land. This esteem developed for 
war and the warrior is peculiar to Mangaia. It 
is the development of a common Polynesian 
pattern, a development which may have occurred 
to a lesser degree elsewhere but which reached 
its highest point in Mangaia. 

Another example is suggested by the institu- 
tion of chieftainship which, with its concomitant 
emphasis on the class division of society, its 
elaboration of the concepts of chiefly power and 
the tapu whereby this power is socially validated, 
reached its highest peak in Hawaii. Here the 
whole emphasis in social organization was upon 
the supreme social and spiritual power of the 
-high chiefs. The enforcement of these powers 
by the rigorous application of a system of reser- 
vations and prohibitions was well established 
and highly complex. The high chief was the 
ultimate controller of all the land under his 
jurisdiction. In theory he could dispose of it 
and of his subjects living thereon as he pleased. 
The class system was explicitly formulated, 
rigorously implemented. Brother and sister 
marriage, or marriage of closer kin than was 
usually customary elsewhere in Polynesia, was 
socially approved and demanded for particularly 
chiefly members of the chiefly class. Chieftain- 
ship of a greater or lesser status is common to all 
Polynesian cultures. Elsewhere, save perhaps in 
Tahiti, there was always some tinge of conscious 
tribal unity to give a certain pale cast of 
democracy to its othe: wise complete absolutism. 
In Hawaii, chiefly absolutism was carried to its 
highest development, and incidentally proved 


* Te Rangi Hirva, Mongaian Society, Bishop Mus. 
Buil,, 122, p. 161; and personal communication, 
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highly unstable when pressure of European 
contact became acute. 

There are enough instances to the contrary to 
imply that institutional elaboration need not 
necessarily occur in one island or group to the 
exclusion of other areas. There may be an almost 
equal development of the same complex in two 
or more areas, though such development is likely 
to be slightly different in each area of its occur- 
rence. In terms of this one cultural complex, 
therefore, one must visualize several cultural 
peaks each of a different form from the other. 
Sorcery is an institution where this multiple 
development is most marked. Sorcery was prac- 
tised throughout Polynesia. Elaboration in Tahiti, 
Hawaii and New Zealand is in terms of both 
material object and specialized ceremony, the 
latter being curative in Tahiti, revengeful in 
Hawaii and protective in New Zealand. Setting 
western against eastern techniques it is obvious 
that the eastern methods have reached a cultural 
peak, or more exactly a triple cultural peak that 
differentiates it from the common pattern shared 
by both east and west.? 

A final example is the local development of 
the economic guild in Samoa. Working parties 
under the leadership of a skilled craftsman are o 
common Polynesian method by which much 
large-scale production of wealth is carried on, 
whether the cultivation or harvesting of land, the 
building of houses or, to-day, the making of copra. 
But this organization, called into being by the 
need of the moment, disbands once the work is 
done. In Samoa the builders’ guilds were 
not ephemeral. The organization of house 
builders into a society of craftsmen had a per- 
manent existence. The leader of each society 
had high social status. Contracts were entered 
into between builders and prospective house 
owner. On occasion, it was perfectly legitimate 
for the builders to strike, leaving the house 
uncompleted and under fap, because proper 
ceremonial form had not been observed, The guild 
has much power, dignity and ceremonial status. 
For whatever reason, there has been great Samoan 
institutional development in this type of economic 
organization. 

Cultural peaks are common also with material 
forms. Wooden houses with thatched roofs are 


= Buck, Peter H., Regional Ddvermty in the Elaboration 
of Sorcery in Polyneria, Yale University Publications in 
Anthropology, No. 2, 1036, 
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common in Polynesia. In Samoa again, however, 
there has been developed the most. technically 
advanced type of house construction in Polynesia. 
Probably this technique owes something in its 
elaboration to the existence of a craftamen’s 
guild which in turn uses its skilled techniques to 
develop social status. In plaiting, Samoan fine 
mats, used as ceremonial skirts and counters of 
economic value, mark a high peak in fine 
cheek work, though the Hawalian crafts- 
woman was capable at times of technically finer 
work.4 

The use of sennit for lashing cords is common 
in Polynesia, Samoa anc Mangaia seem to have 
been two areas where there was the greatest local 
development in the technique of making artistic 
designs in the application of sennit lashings to 
house framework. Again, in Mangaia there was 
high development and a marked artistic sense 
displayed in the hafting of adzes, both lashing 
technique and finished lashing design being 
superior to any found elsewhere. Similarly one 
may regard the craftamanship in stone of the 


Easter Islanders as displaying «a marked 
elaborateness of form, which, though based 


on a common Polynesian use of stone, has 
advanced in its control of material to a high 
level. 

Finally there is Maori carving. For whatever 
reason, but perhaps partly conditioned by an 
abundance of soft woods as well as sharp stone 
and jade adzes, the Maoris elaborated the forms 
of their carved objects with freedom and. skill. 
One may here follow Archey in his conclusion 
that Maori wood-carving patterns are an 
independent local evolution in New Zealand 
based on the common Polynesian habit of 
using the human figure, and that they show 

‘Te Rangi Hiroa, Samoan Material Culture, Bishop 
Museum Bull., 75, p. 608, 


THE BOATS OF VICTORIA NYANZA: I. By ff, 
1/7] In his interesting and suggestive paper 
: in the Journ, Roy. Anthrop, Inat., 1934, 
LXIV. (5)! Mr. Hornell claims that a certain 
type of boat used on Victoria Nyanza is of Indo- 
nesian ongin. He also considers that the outrigger 
canoes of the Swahili coast are of Indonesian 
origin, for which he has made out a good case, 
But it is otherwise with the Nyanza boats, These 


1 Numbers in brackets refer to the Bibliography, 
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both great elaboration and splendid curvili 
development.§ 

I have made this random sampling to suggest 
both the frequency of local developments in 
Polynesia and the freedom with which the 
Polynesian took common patterns and elaborated 
them with an attention to form and detail that 
brings us very near to a definition of art itself, 
One may conceive Polynesian culture as a con- 
geries of sub-cultures that tend to differentiate 
themselves rather sharply from each other. One 
may also conceive it as a widespread series of 
interloc ‘king patterns, from which first one group 
and then another has chosen particular patterns 
for special development. By studying the local 
use of patterns common to the area as a whole 
one may get some idea of the cultural profile of 
aspectic pattern—a high development here, a low 
there, a moderate development elsewhere. The 
final picture presented by a series of superimposed 
cultural profiles may not be so clear as that 
given by a view which sees only sub-cultures. 
At least, however, one will be less likely to accept 
a cultural peak as characteristic of the whole of 
Polynesia and use this peak (rather than the 
common pattern) as one term In & comparison 
that spans, say, Polynesian and Melanesian. 
Likewise in seeing development always in terms 
of basic pattern, one gains increased appreciation 
of the bewildering variety in Polynesian cultural 
forms. In sum, the emphasis on cultural peaks 
allows one to understand special developments in 
terms of a generic Polynesian culture, a generic 
culture in the light of its special achievements. 
Ultimately a group of local developments in one 
island or small area may or may not coincide 
with an established sub-culture area, This 
may be determined only by detailed study, 


— 


7 Archey, G. Maori Ca arcing ‘Patterns, J. Polyn. Soc., 
xiv (1036), p. Ge. 


W. 8. Huntingford. 
have, as he says, two marked peculiarities of 
construction : 

(1) A bifid bow (Fig. 1). 

(2) Penetration of the thwarts through the 
side planks." 

These two features, he says, are features of 
Javanese and Maduran construction. It may be 
noted, though, that the Javanese bifid prows 


®? 1 omit here his ¢ third peculiarity, the method of 
closing the sens, 
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figured in (3) and (3) are not very close to 
the Nyanza prow. The design of the Nyanza 
boats is due, he believes, to a possible Indonesian 
migration to the Kenya highlands, or at least to 
& “ long-continued contact with Indonesia along 
~ the coast of East. Africa (5, p. 325). The 
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admits (5, p. 325), do the bifid prow and pro- 
jecting thwarts appear on the East Coast; he 
explains these differences by a process of sim- 
plification or degeneration. We may ask, too, 


how it happens that there are no other traces of 
Indonesian influence in the Lake region." 








Fro. 1. 


A—A Bifd prow. 
(—Upper strake. 
ends of thwarts, 


Fic. 2, SCANDINAVIAN SHIP WITH HIFID Faow, (Lub- 
bork (Avebury), Prehistoric Times, ec. 7, fig. 46), 
Fi, +. HOAT FROM THE GEBEL-EL-ABRAK ENIFE (upper 
fine). 


B—False prow lashed to A"—A. 
D—Lower strake, E—Projecting 





outstanding, and indeed the only remarkable, 
feature of the coast canoes is the outrigger, to 
Which we may certainly allow an Indonesian 
origin. But the Nyanza boats have no outriggers, 
although sudden storms can make the lake just 
as rough as the sea. Nor, as Mr. Hornell himself 
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BOAT. 
Fic. 4. HULL OF EOYPTIAN BOAT WITH HIFID FPRow 
| AND PROJECTING THWARTS, 
Fico. 5. BOAT FROM THE GEBEL-EL-ARAK KNIFE (lower 


lime). 
HRARCH If THE BOWS OF A PRE-DYNASTIC 
EGYPTIAN BOAT. 
CRETAN BOAT WITH BiFID rrow, (/.f.A.I., ly.) 


Fic. 6, 


Fig. 7. 


Some years ago Sir Grafton Elliot Smith 
suggested that the Nyanza boats were modified 
from an Egyptian prototype, which was also the 

7 Attempta to connect Bantu and Indonesian lan- 


guages (eg. P. Schumacher in Bibl. Africana, iii, 215 ff.) 
are not convincing. 
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original of the boats with bifid prows depicted 
on Scandinavian petroglyphs and knives (Fig. 2), 
and, through Scandinavia, of the Indonesian 
type (7). The Seandinavian form actually 
resembles the Nyanza prow more closely than 
any. He seems to have relied chiefly for his 
evidence on the ships carved on the handle of the 
Gebel El-Arak knife (6), none of which, however, 
has any of the features required (Figs. 3, 5). 
Mr. Hornell was willing to admit a relationship 
between the Indonesian and Scandinavian types, 
but could not see Egypt as the common 
source (4). 

From the evidence available it seems that the 
Nyanza boats are more probably to be connected 
with Egypt than with those of the East Coast of 
Indonesian origin, for (1) the Nyanza boate have 
nothing in common with the coast boats, 
(2) there is no sign of any Indonesian influence in 
the Kenya highlands. And, as Fig. 4 shows, 
there is a distinct resemblance between the con- 
struction of a certain type of Egyptian boat and 
that of the Nyanza canoes, including the bifid 
prow and the projecting thwarts. The Egyptian 
bifid prow, it may be noted, resembles. the 
Indonesian (3, Fig, 3) more closely than either 
resembles the Nyanza. Typologically, therefore, 
the Egyptian has as much claim as the Indone- 
sian to be considered the parent of the Nyanza 
form. We may note, too, that the boats in the 
lower line of the Gebel El-Arak knife, while they 
show no other features found in East Africa, 
have a pair of horns fixed on the prow (Fig. 5). 
as in Stanley's figure reproduced by Elliot 
Smith (8, 7). 

The enlarged false prow of the Nyanza boats 
may perhaps be regarded as an African adapta- 
tion, without knowing what it meant, of the 
branch which is found on early drawings of 
Egyptian boats (e.g., from Hierakonpolis and 
Nagada; se ‘Ancient Egypt, 19]4, p. 32; 
1923, p. 97; 1924, p. 83) (Fig. 6). On Victoria 
Nvyanza it has degenerated to a mere ornament, 
and the builders no doubt found it easier to 
lengthen the lower fork of the bows and to bind 
the false prow on to it, than to fix a post in the 
bows proper, for the mentality of the African is 


* Fig. 4 is from the tomb of Ramessu ITT at Thebes, 
after Wilkinson, who thought that the projecting ends 
of the thwarta were merely a * line of amoall squares like 
falae windows” (9). See Somore Clarke (1). 


such that the simplest and most obvious way of 
doing a thing often does not occur to him. The 
people who adopted this type of boat may have 
been Nilotic; for, although it is now used by 
Bantu, two of the names of its parts, as given 
by Mr. Hornell (3), viz.. gammi = projecting 
horns of front thwart, and Sanga = thwart, 
appear to be Nilotic words (Luo gama — project; 
Dinka é6ang = divide), and suggest that the 
Bantu took it over from the Nilotes. 

The question arises as to whether the bifid prow 
of Egypt originated in that country or elsewhere. 
A clay model of a Cretan boat (Early Minoan IT) 
has what looks remarkably like a bifid prow 
(Fig. 7); and it appears that the shape of 
Egvptian boats may have been altered by Cretan 
influence (2). Are we, then, to look to Crete as 
the source of both the Egyptian and the Scan- 
dinavian types? This question is one that I am 
not competent to investigate, though it is to be 
hoped that others better qualified will do so. 
Meanwhile, apart from the ultimate origin of 
this type, there is justification for regarding its 
occurrence in East Africa as due to Egyptian 
rather than Indonesian influence. Connexions 
with Egypt of various kinds—in religious beliefs, 
material culture, and language—are found all 
over Africa north of the equator, while we 
cannot lay our fingers on a single Indonesian link. 
That Indonesian influence was not felt in East 
Africa except at the coast is probably a matter 
for regret, because the East African natives 
would doubtless have been improved by absorbing 
some of the culture of a higher and more intelligent 
race. 
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THE BOATS OF VICTORIA NYANZA, Ill; NOTE ON MR. HUNTINGFORD'S PAPER. Jy 


James Hornell. 
17 Owing to Mr. Huntingford’s courtesy in 
affording me opportunity to read his 
paper before publication, [ am able to append 
the following remarks upon what he has written. 
These, I hope, will help to clarify the position. 
. Three hypotheses are in the field regarding the 
origin of the fundamental characteristica of the 
Baganda boats of Victoria Nyanza. The first 
and oldest is that sponsored by Sir G. Elliot 
Smith and Mr. Huntingford, which attributes 
them to ancient Egyptian influence. The second 
is my own; this postulates Indonesian influence 
exerted at a much later date—probably contem- 
poraneous with the settlement in Madagascar of 
the ancestors of the Mongoloid section of the 
population of that island. Lastly and latest of 
all is Dr, E. B. Worthington’s belief that the 
design is an indigenous one, evolved locally by 
boat people of the lake in the sequence which 
he has depicted, leading upward, by definite 
stages, from a simple dugout to the big war- 
canoe first figured by H. M. Stanley. 

Each of these hypotheses presents difficulties in 
its acceptance. These may be summarized as 
follows :— 

l—Againat an Ancient Egyptian origin :— 

1. The fact that every scrap of evidence that 
we possess of the boat-building methods of the 
Ancient Egyptians shows that their system of 
connecting the planka of the hull was by an 
elaborate form of pegging, with pegs in the form 
of broad dowels, reinforced by the use of wedge- 
ended or dovetail tenons on the inner side of the 
planking. In no case, so far as I know, is there 
any trace of ‘sewing’ through holes in the 
opposed edges of the plahks. 

To-day a modification of the same system of 
pegging survives in the naggar of the Nile; here 
iron nails, with the heads recessed on the outer 
side of the hull planking. pin together the rough 
planks and are without doubt the morphological 
equivalents of the broad wooden dowels of 
ancient times. 

2. Bifid prows. In the first place I have to 
point out that Mr. Huntingford’s figure 4 (after 
Wilkinson, ii, p. 167) considerably exaggerates 
the so-called bifid character of the prow as 
shown in the original drawing. Im common 
with Wilkinson (ii, p. 128) I know of ex- 
tremely few instances where there is an angular 


incision under the extremity of the prow. Of 
the hundreds of boats which I have examined 
on the walls of Egyptian temples and tombs 
not half a dozen show any suggestion of the bifid 
character. So slight, however, is the notch that 
it is probably an ornamental feature and not 
structural. Wilkinson, I may add, states speci- 
fieally (/.c.): ‘°T have met with two boats only in 
“ which there was any resemblance to a beak.” 
Even the warships of Ramessu III, represented 
so realistically on the walls of Medinet Habu, 
are without trace of such a feature, which surely 
would have been adopted had there been a free 
prolongation at the fore end of the keel plank 
in trading boats on the Nile. Sir Flinders Petrie 
in his many illustrations of ‘ Egyptian Shipping ° 
(Ancient Eqyyt and the East, 1933) has no hint of 
any boat being furnished with a bifid stem. 
Among modern Egyptian boats there is never 
the slightest suggestion of such a feature. 

Il.—Agatnat Dr. Worthington’s hypothesis of a 
purely local or indigenovea origin, the most weighty 
argument is the well-recognized lack of skill in 
boat construction shown by the Bantu and the 
Negro unless and wntil they have received insiruc- 
lion from people of other races possessing such 
akill, This, indeed, is the basis of my argument. 
I consider it most unlikely that Bantus on the 
shore of Victoria Nyanza would construct or 
evolve such well+lesigned boats unless they had 
been in contact with a people having boata of a 
clogely related model, suchas the Indonesians have, 
characterized by (a) bifid prows, (6) the outboard 
projection of the thwart ends, (c) the sewing 
together of the hull planking, and (d) the 
‘caulking’ of the joints by means of battens 
inserted under the stitching on the inner side of 
the skin. 

Of these characteristics the only one possessed 
by some ancient Egyptian boats is (5). All the 
others are absent ! 

I11.—Against my own hypothesis —The prin- 
cipal objections raised are (1) the absence of 
other signs of Indonesian influence in the Victoria 
Nyanza region and (2) the lack of any identity 
with the present-day coast boats of East Africa, 

1. The first objection is not altogether valid. 
I have already adduced several instances of 
Indonesian types of musical instruments having 
penetrated inland into Tanganyika; and while 
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Tanganyika is not Kenya, it is s0 near that to 
reject evidence on this account is o mere 
geographical quibble. Other correlations may 
become possible when the geographical distri- 
bution of cultural features is better known than 
it is at present. African ethnologists have often 
litthe: acquaintance with Indonesian culture. 
through the habit, unfortunately so common, of 
working in watertight compartments. Further 
comparative study of the cultures of East Africa 
and Indonesia is urgent. 

2. As to the second objection, here, too, the 
difficulty may not be so great as has been em- 
phasized. The miepe of the Lamu coast has the 
planks of the hull sewn together. This is one of 
the outstanding characteristics of the Victoria 
Nyanza boats, Also, as I have pointed out 
already, the mfepe's crew have the same custom 
of ornamenting the prow with amuletic objects 
as the boatmen of the Lake. 

That the Victoria Nyanza boats are without the 
outriggers of the coastal fishing craft is urged as a 
vital objection to my conclusions. This is by no 
means so serious as it would appear. The 
coasting boats and the fishing canoes of Sumatra 
are both without outriggers at the present day, 
as are almost all those in use in Java, except at 
the eastern end: in both localities double-out- 
riggers were still flourishing in the days when 
Dampier sailed the Eastern seas (1685), If, 
then, the outrigger has disappeared throughout 
the greater part of one of ita chief centres within 
the last two hundred years, need we wonder at 


RED PAINTED POTTERY FROM COCHIN STATE. Sy A. (rovinda Menon, Madras. 


17 | Ina recent excavation of an underground 
¥ granite dolmen lving in Tiruvilwamala 
village, Cochin State, about eighteen miles due 
west of the Palghat Gap, I came across a fairly 
large number of red painted pottery sherds, one 
whole (though broken) bowl, and another bow! 
with a portion of its side missing. The dolmen 
excavated was a granite stone chamber sunk in 
the ground, and was roofed by a slab of stone 
which was resting on four upright stone slabs that 
formed the two sides and two ends. It was 
floored by two stone slabs kept together. The 
chamber was almost completely full of infiltered 
mud, All the objects were found lying scattered 
on the floor of the chamber. Since ancient 
red-painted pottery is not, so far, a common 
find in this part of Malabar, a short note on 
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its absence from the Victoria Nyanza boats in 
view of the fact that the vovages of these boats 
are seldom if ever more than coasting trips per- 
formed within sight of land, where they are able 
to seek refuge if the weather become stormy ? 
The use of an outrigger under such conditions 
means a needless expenditure of labour in its 
construction; as we know, the African native is 
averse to incur any but the barest minimum of 
effort unless there be unusual incentive or need, 

As to the absence of bifid stems in any African 
coastal craft, it has to be remembered that even 
m Sumatra and Java at the present day there 
are only two local twpes of coastal vessels that 
possess prows of this design, although in the 
fishing canoes of the northern Celebes and the 
Philippines this is a common feature. Good 
examples of these are seen in text-figures 1(} and 
44, and plate figures IX, X, XIV and XVII, of 
my Outrigger Canoes of Indonesia® All these 
show bifid prows more comparable to the Victoria 
Nyanza prow than that on plate XLI of No. 5 of 
Mr. Huntingford’s bibliography. I have also 
seen in the Comoro Islands canoes with the prows 
suggestive of a bifid origin; these boats, in 
common with those of Boro Budur, have paired 
oculi both on the bows and on each side of the 
stern. 

For other details see my paper, The Baganda 
Canoe: the Problem of its Origin, in the * Mariners’ 
* Mirror,” xix, Oct. 1933. 


} Madras Fisheries Bulletin, vol. xii, no. 2, 1920. 


[lustrated. 
these finds will be of interest. The finds are as 
follows :-— 

Bowl —Wide mouthed, red coloured, well made, 
decorated inside and on the upper half outside. 
Height 3 inches, diameter 5-5 inches at the mouth, 
Painted red both inside and outside. The sides 
slope inwards from the bulge upwards. The 
decoration on the outside is in wavy, sae 
whitish lines resembling basketry work (Fig. 
and inside is a loop coil of twelve strands, bidet 
from the bottom centre of the bow! and termina- 
ting at the brim on one section of the side (Fig. 1a). 

Bottom Sherd of a Flat Dish—Red coloured. 
There is no decoration on the outside. The 
decoration inside seems to be a lope coil, Painted 
red both inside and outside (Fig. 2 

Gottom Sherd of a Rownd-based Thick Bow!l.— 
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Fics. 1-53. RED-PAINTED POTTERY FHOM COCHIN STATE. 


Painted black inside and red outside. Tt has diameter 5-5 inches at the mouth. The sides 
decoration on the outside but none inside. The slope inwards from the bulge upwards. Two 
decoration appears to be of arcs, some thin and parallel grooved lines run around the body below 
finely drawn (Fig. 3). the brim and one around the body just below the 

fowl, Elongated, Conical-bottomed—Red eal- bulge. The decorations lie between these three 
oured unpainted rough surface inside, painted grooved lines. The decoration is close wavy, 
red outside with decorations on the upper half, whitish lines sugevesting imitation of basket ry 
well made and nicely shaped. Height 7 inches, work (Fig. 5). 
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The decoration on all these objects is painted 
with some white material, probably white clay. 
They have a bright polish and look as if they are 
glazed. 

Shoulder Sherd.—Buff coloured, unpainted 
rough surface inside and painted dull red outside. 
There is decoration on the outside of concentric 
ares. The substance used for decoration appears 
to be the same as that of the sherd itself and hence 
this decoration does not stand out as brightly as 
the others (Fig. 4). 

The method adopted in decorating and painting 
these pieces of pottery might have been as 
follows -—After the pot is made and when the 
clay is still wet the decorations are painted with 
some white substance. Then the pots are dried by 
some method other than baking (most probably by 
exposing them to the sun). When dried, a coating 
of paint is given and the pots are then fired evenly. 
The paint after firing takes on a high polsh, and 
the vessels look as if they have been glazed. 

The two bowls contained red hardened earth 
mixed with some ashy-coloured substance. 
Samples of this were chemically analysed by 
Mr. S. Paramasivan, of the Madras Government 
Museum, to find out whether there was bone ash 


PROCEEDINGS 


The Rhodes-Livingstone Institute of Central African 
180 The vear 1940 will mark not only the 
jubilee of the foundation of the two 
Rhodesias in 1890 by Cecil Rhodes, but also the 
eentenary of the departure for Africa in 1540 of 
David Livingstone. It is proposed that this double 
anniversary should be. commemorated in Northern 
Rhodesia by the establishment of a Rhodes-Living- 
stone Institute of Central African Studies which 
will serve as a combined memorial to these two 
famous men, in the fulfilment of whose ideals lies 
the best hope for the future of British Central Africa. 
The Rhodes-Livingstone Institute is intended as 

a contribution to the seientific efforts now being 
made in various quarters to examine the effect 
upon native African society of the impact of 
European civilization, by the formation in Africa 
itself of a centre where the problem of establishing 
permanent and satisfactory relations between 
natives and non-natives—a problem of urgent 
importance where, as in Northern Rhodesia, mincral 
resources ure being developed in the home of a 
primitive community—may form the subject of 
special study. The Institute will be situated at the 
town of Livingstone, the old capital of Northern 
Rhodesia, seven miles from the Victoria Falls of 
the River Zambesi, which forms the boundary 
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in it. None of the samples analysed showed the 
presence of bone ash. 

The associated finds were a large number of 
black pot-sherds, one earthenware stand with a 
portion of its base missing, a large number of 
unpainted red pot-sherds and some highly 
corroded pieces of a broken bronze bowl. The 
pieces of the bronze bowl were chemically 
analysed by Mr. 8S. Paramasivan, and [ am 1n- 
debted to him for the report given below. 
Analysis of the pieces of the Bronze Bowl.— For 
purpose of analysis, only oxidised core was 
“ available, The metals in the oxidised state 
“ were determined and afterwards the metals 
‘ that should have been present in the original 
* alloy calculated. The calculated results are as 
* follows :-—Copper, 86-78 per cent.; Tin, 12-34 
“ per cent,; Antimony, 0-49 per cent.; lron, 
“ 0-36 per cent.; Lead, trace.” Amongst the 
associated finds of this granite chamber no iron. 
object of any description was found, nor did 1 
find any bones. 

I am obliged to Dr. R. Menon for the valuable 
help he rendered me in my excavation work, and 
to Sreemathi V. K. Ammukutty Amma for 
helping me with the sketches. 
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OF SOCIETIES. 


between Northern and Southern Rhodesia, where 
the Government of Northern Rhodesia, generously 
helped by the Beit Railway Trust, the Council of 
the Hoval Geographical Society, the Scottish 
National Memorial at Blantyre, and a number of 
individual benefactors have already established a 
Museum which contains, in addition to objects of 
historical interest connected’ with David Living- 
stone, the nucleus of an important ethnological 
collection, This Museum is at present housed in 
what wel to be the premises of the United Service 
Club, adjoining old Government House, It is 
proposed that these two buildings and the grounds 
in. which they stand should be purchased and 
adapted to the purposes of the Institute at an 
estimated cost of £15,000 and vested in the Trust 
which has been formed by recent legislation in 
Northern Rhodesia for its general and financial 
control. 

As a prelimmary to the foundation of the 
Institute and the incorporation with it of the 
existing Museum, the Northern Rhodesian Govern- 
ment are appointing an expert in Applied Anthro- 
pology who will subsequently be provided with 
an assistant if funds are available. The annual 
cost of these two appomtments is estimated at 
£1,225. | 

In this combined perpetuation of the two founders 

























of Northern Rhodesia the Government of the 
territory will bear its proper share, but the countless 
admirers of Rhodes and Livingstone throughout 
the empire, and also those who are interested in 
the welfare of the two communities with which 
their names are imperishably connected will no 
doubt welcome an opportunity of contributing 
towards it. His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, 
whose recent visit to Northern Rhodesia, and 
interest in the country and its people are remem- 
wred there with so much pleasure, has full 
sympathy with this appeal and wishes it every 

We therefore appeal to all who are interested in 
Cecil Rhodes and David Livingstone and in the 
future of British Central Africa to show their 
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interest by subscribing to the capital cost of the 
Rhodes-Livingstone Institute or to the permanent 
endowment of the Trust. in order that the scheme 
may be in full operation by 1940. Cheques, which 
should be made payable to the Rhodes-Livingstone 
Trust, may be sent to any branch either of Barclays 
Bank Ltd. or of Barclays Bank (Dominions, Colonial 
and Overseas) or of the Standard Bank of South 
Africa, who have kindly agreed to receive them. 
Cosmo Cantuar. W. G. Ormspy Core, 


WittiaM Epon, TWEEDSMUIR, 
Daxtet Lamont. Lvcarn. 
W. H. Bracc. HAILEY. 
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La Civilization Alnou. By Dr. George Montandon. 
iff Paria: Payot, 1037. 272 pp.. 48 plates, 112 illus. 


trations and 10 plane in the text. Price 40 Ae 

The Professor of Ethnology at the Ecole d'An- 
thropologie here fulfila his promise given in his earlier 
account of the physical anthropology of the Ainus of 
Japan (Aw pays dea Atnou, 1010), of a study of Ainu 
culture and ite relations to the rest of civilization. 
The preeent book is an important work and a good 
model for this type of treatise, the subject being dealt 
with in two parts. First come separate sections : 
tools, weapons, utensils; hunting; fishing; agriculture 
(this section is rather like Horrebow’s famous chapter 
on annkes in Iceland); fire-making and metallungy; 
dwellings and furniture; wicker-work, plaiting and 
weaving; peo: (sledges, snowshoes, canoes); 
mariage, wid divorce; social organization: 
pregnancy and birth rites; tattooing; origins funerals 
Sail burials; religion; art; music. The second part 
consists of brief summaries of the various Arctic cultures, 
from the Lapps in the west to the Eskimos in the east, 
followed by « study of the relationship of Ainu enlture 
to these and to Indonesian, Amerindian and. other 
cultures. Each part haa a lengthy bibliographical list, 
in addition to which there is an index of 229 authors 
cited. 

Montandon dividea the white (Europoid) race into 
five branches : Nordic (blond); Alp-Anmenian; Medcti- 
terranean (brown); Lapp; Amu. He says that tho 
only Mongolian trait of the Ainu is the prominence of the 
cheek-bones. But, surely, this characteristic tm not 
confined to the yellow race, Thus the Ainus, who 
sumbered some 17,040) in 1920, are the remnants of a 

rimitive white race which once inhabited the whole of 
fTapan, About 15,000 live on the island of Yezo 
(Hokkaido), les than 1,500 on the acuthern 
extremity of Sakhalin, and the remainder in Shikotan 
(one of the Kuriles), whither they were removed from 
the rest of the Kurile archipelago by tho Japanese in 
1884. The Japanese invaded Yero about 1600 a.p. 
but did not seriously colonize it until the 19th century. 
They now number some two million, but the Ainus 
live apart in their own villagea, An Ainu villngo was 
one of the attractions in the Jap-Anglo Exhibition at 
the White City about 1910 and the reviewer encountered 
‘hairy Ainus’ in a London ‘bus. — > | 

As in many other lands, there ia a tradition of the 
former existence of a race of dwarfs, named koropek-guru, 


. [ 


meaning “ pit-cwellers." The earlier Ainus lived in the 
winter in semi-subterranean huts. Aa the spade has 
yielded no evidence of dwurfa, the tradition is probably 
partly peychological in origin, and may also refer to the 
earlier pit-<lwelling Ais. 
Bloc eronepiiag has been done in Yero by Ella Groves, 
mh AM 


Ninomiy Nakajima, and in Sakhalin by Kish and 
Dujarric; but the reeulia are very puzzling and at 


preeent worthless, confirming Montandon’s claim that 
blood-grouping i4 of littl: or no value in determining 
race. On the other hand the papillary ridges of the 
the fingers of Ainus are distinctly of European and not 
Mangolian pattern. 

The Ainu language is entirely agglutinating and cannot 
vet be nssigned to relationship to any other known tongue, 


No earlier language than Ainu haa left any trace in Japan. 
According to the Rev. John Batchelor, many geographical 
names between the Urals and the Pacitic can be explained 


by the Ainu tongue. From this it appears that the Ainu 
tongue once covers a very large part of Asin. 

In eastern Asia the paleolithie age lasted until 
LOO awe.) (The first purely paleolithic station in Japan 
was not discovered until 1931.) Mongolian (Tungus) 
and Indonesian elementa (neolithic culture) entered 
Japan, mainly from Korea, between 1M) and SM) Bc, 
nd, with some Aimu admixture, formed the Japanese 
race. Neolithic cultures in eastern Asia are distinguished 
by three forms of celta. Celta with elliptical section 
are the oldest type, similar to those of central Europe, 
and are found in Indin, China, Japan, Eastern Indonesia 
and Melanesia. Shouldered celta come from Eastern 
India, Indochina, South China, Philippines, Formosa 
and Japan, and are assigned to the ngolian rane, 
Celta with square section are spread over both of the 
aforvanid areas but are specially concentrated in Western 
Indonesia (Malacca, Sumatrn, Java), whence the two 
other forma of celt are absent. In Japan the three 
types have not yet been classified stratigraphically or 
chronologically; nor have they been equated with the 
pottery. | 

Ainu pottery consisis of corded ware called jomon, 
divided imto types, of which the oldest is called 
aisude, thick, orange or red-brown, sometimes painted 
red, shaped like an inverted bell, with exuberant baroque. 
This type is found throughout the Far Enst, while the 
two other types, wade and muteun (both derived from 
atvude) are confined to Japan. All three are associated 
with grotesque clay human figurines or statucttew, 
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Nowadays all pottery and metal ware used by the Ainua 
are of Japanese make. But the Ainus still make and 
use Wooden viasels, notably in connexion with ceremonial 
libations. 

The Ainus hunt the bear by spear, knife, pomoned 
arrow and trap, the last being of three kinda: one leta 
fall a tree-trunk; another releases an arrow from o bow; 
the third is a pit covered with branches, Three sorts of 
traps are also used for eatching fish: one being a cage 
whenee there is no return: another releasing an obstruc- 
lion to prevent return; the third requiring the presence 
of a watcher to note the entry of the fish and to block 
up the exit. A peculiar method is the use of a pack of 
( for hunting the fish. ‘The harpoon used in fishing 
iadouble, The bow is simple, not the complex Mongolian 
bow, While the quiver is peculiar to the Ainus and consista 
of a flattened cylinder (with a lid) of bark, strengthened 
in the middle by binding on two wooden slate, 

There i# no rule as to exogamy or endogamy, but in 
practice a modified endogamy prevails owing to circum- 
stances. Polygamy is fairly common, the wives living 


in separate establishments. Divorce is easy. Some 
evidence of matriarchy exista (the better position of 
women compared with neighbouring races; better care 


of the pregnant female; a bride is never purchased; 
husband usually resides with wife's family; maternal 
relations (especially uncle) of more importance than 
paternal; wife doca not always take husband's namo 
and never does so aa a widow). Montandon considers 
Ainus show more evidence of the matriarchate than 
dora any other Arctie culture. Tattooing is restricted 
to the women and is chiefly cireum-oral, resembling 
moustachrs, ond is usually done on betrothal, The 
extensor aspect of the forearm is also tattooed. The 
Patterns in this case are usually rectilinear, whereas the 
other forme of art among the Ainus show a preference 
for curvilincar designa, except where compelled by the 
material (e.g., in weaving) to be rectilinear. Montandon 
concludes that this tattooing is of Ainu origin and spread 
from them to other Arctic races, 

A peculiar Ainu practice is * parsperineal excision." 
The mothers cut their babies’ legs on the inner side 
where they join the trunk, They dress the wounds 
with mycelum taken from under tree-bark. Aa the 
mon take no part in this operation it is thought that 
it can have no connexion with circumcision, subincision 
or similar rites. a, 

When an Ainu dies, he is buried in his best clothes, 
but they are purposely torn. Other belongings, which 
he will require in the next world, are also broken. 
The ides i¢ thot they have to die before their spirits 
can be released to join his. A grave is dug and posts 
are fixed along its periphery, the whole being covered 
with mata. The body ia hung on o special phallic post, 
while the grave is en, ug, and is afterwards lowered 
inte it, together with the broken goods. A mat is laid 
over the corpse and covered with wooden planks. 
Earth is then trampled down hard; but no tumulusa is 
raised. At the foot of the tomb a phallic post is erected. 
Brushwood is used as a protection from animals, A dead 
virgin has buried with her « pair of men's trousers. 
(Perhaps marriages are made in the Ainu heaven.) 

The Ainus are very religious but have neither priests 
nor temples, Certain sites are sacred: the hearth, the 


NE. corner of the quadrangular hut (where sacred 


objects are kept) and the east window, through which 
to look in is taboo, The long axia of the hut i# ormnted 
to the sacred eaat. The entrance is uaually in the south 
side, which contains a second window, through which 








to form «a tuft. The word itneo means ‘ Meagengey * 
and is used to carry a mesenge to God. The Ainu sets 
tay? his tinge (making a new one if necessary) and BAYS 
hus prayer, The bear ia aleo the object of religious 
cult. which extended at one time throughout the Arctic, 
except for the Samoyedes and Eskimos. A young cub 
if caught and reared in a cage and on reaching full 
growth is ceremonially paruded, killed by crushing with 
a tree-trunk and ritually eaten after suitable apologies. 
If he were not killed his spirit would not be able to 
leave hia body to carry the people's prayers to the God 
of the mountains, A good example of theophagy. 
Besides the bear there is a whele hierarchy of divine 
beings (kamoui) under a series of lesser gods (including 
the goddess of the hearth, o form of Vesta), all of them 
controlled by the Supreme Being, creator of all things. 
Apart from her share in the theophagy and prayers and 
offerings to her ancestors and ber dead husband an 
Ainu woman can take no active part in religion. She 
cannot make aninao, The bear's head, very disguised, 
i<., Stylized (therefore ancient), is a common motif in 
Ainu art. The fish, also stylized, ia another. 

The following items appear peculiar to Ainus: wanda 
for holding aside the whiskers while drinking cere- 
monially; o mobile fshing-hook; wristieta and ankleta 
for the dead; quiver; weaving comb: snowshoes: 
‘moustache " tattoo ; P peias neces excision’; certain 
art motifs, Elements characteristic of more northerly 
races include lack of navigation; architecture; bear- 
cult; destruction of property at burial; certain art 
motifs allied to Amerindian. Elements introduced from 
the south : cradle; T-shaped cache-sere; club; poisoned 
arrow (the Ainus are the only northern race with this 
sort method of weaving; matriarchate; skulls crowned 
with pots; inao; jow's harp. 

Montancdon’s scheme of primitive culture starts from 
a world-wide primordial culture which develops into 
two branches: early and late. The early branch (rormecou 
précece) spread. over most of the world and was atill 
established in the Oceano-Amerindian world at the 
time of the discovery of the New World in the 16th 
eentury. This branch developed two primary cultures ; 
(1) patriarchal, toternic, hunting, ignorant of agriculture ; 
(2) matriarchal, with murringe-classes, practising agri- 
culture with the hoe. Other localized cultures evolved 
from the ronwaw précoce, which, however, extended 
to the Old World, where it waa later overlain or wiped 
out by the later branch (raneaw fardif), which was 
much more highly evolved than the rameau precoce. 
At the beginning of the ramenw tardif are two patriarchal 
cultures: (1) pastoral, domesticating animals anc 
occupying the more southerly zone; (2) arctic, in the 
northerly zone, a mixture of the world-wide primordial 
culture and the pastoral culture, acquiring in t process 
a stamp of ite own. In analysing any arctic culture 
we must therefore discriminate between what belongs 
to the pastoral culture and what to the primordial, 
cultures of the rameaqu préecoce, produced the higher 
civilizations whose flower is now our Western civilization. 

The primitive arctic culture is represented by 40,000 
Eskimos (‘advanced primitive arctic"): 3,000 Kam- 
athadales (now complotely Russianized), 1,500 Yukaghir 
and 1,000 Ghiliaks (* backward primitive arctic ') and 
17,000) Ainus (‘degenerate primitive arctic’). By 
interaction with the pastoral culture the arctic culture 
produced the tarando-pastoral culture (farcndus rangifer 
= reindeer), represented by 30,000 Lappe, 25,14) Ostinks, 
18,000 Samovedes, 200,000 Altai and 75.4) Ti 






it ia umably etiquette to look into the hut. The (‘advanced tarando-pastoral’) and 8,000 Koriaka 
inao ts a stick of wood on which lots of shavings have and 12,000 Tehouktehi (* backward tarnndo-pastoral "), 
been raised all in one direction but not detached, so as The position in Siberia is complicated by an intrusion 
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in the extreme north, surrounded by Samoyedes, 


Yukaghir and Tungus, of 250,44 Yakouts who are of 
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‘arctic-pastoral’ culture, breeding horses instead of 
reindeer, CANNING SUFFERN. 


AMERICA. 


The former Eskimo Settlements on Frederik VI's 
P Coast. Ay Therle!l Afatiiagsen,  (Aeddelelaer 

1 8? om Gi¢nland. Bd, lOO: Nr 2.) Copenhagen, 
7 1936, Large 8bo, 55 pp., 28 figs. Price 

One of the main objects of the aixth and seventh 
Thule Expeditions im 1931-3 was to study the former 
Eskimo settlements on Frederik V's coast, that part 
of the East Greenland coast stretching from just north 
of Cape Farewell, in the south, up to the Angmagsaalik 
district. | | 

It is on inhospitable coast, now visited only by partics 
of Greenlanders from Angmagsealik hunting the bearded 
seal, When Grash wea there in 1820 he found 536 in- 
habitants; but at about this time they were beginning 
to migrate to the West coast, attracted by the trading 

a, The last native there accompanied Rasmussen 
in 1831. 

The work of the survey consisted of reconnaissance 
(chiefly done by Raamussen) and excavations, which were 
carried out by Erik Holtved and Mathinswen. 

The earliest sites here are prohably contemporaneous 
with the earliest in the Angrmagssalik district (Mathiassen 
1933). They date from the end of the fourteenth to the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. They are not rich im 
objects, but such aa are found are of the Inugsuk culture, 
Fifty-five houses of this date were seen. Mathiasxsen 
summarnze their charncter as “' Small, round, dug down 





“ tate the ground, with poorly-built walls, paved floor, 
“ #inken passage and often a cookimg extension; some- 
“ tines two or three of thear houses are built together, 
“making the complex clover-leaf shaped (#ic) . . . 
“ ‘This form of house was continued in use till into the 
“middle of the seventeenth century,” 

There were 137 houses dating from the seventeenth 
to the eighteenth century, “ By this time the houses are 
“ distinetly four-sided, first small, of a construction 
“ #imilar to the earlier ones, but with more solidly built 
“Walle; Inter in the eighteenth century we have the 
* Jorge commen houses, which seem to have been intro. 
“duced by « migration from the Weat coast,” The 
objects in 5 cs rings give a good indication of the culture 
of the period. It is derived from the contemporary 
Bouth-Weat Greenland culture, but bears ite own stamp, 
acen particulariy in ite harpoon heads, bored wound 
puns, lashed-on barbs of fish-hooks, bow drill mouth. 
pieces Of seal astralagua, and soon. By the nineteenth 
contury the population of the coast was already decreas. 
ing; only 56 howses of that period are listed, 

For descriptive purposes Mathiaseen divides up the 
coast into eleven natural occupational districts. The 
main part of this report is taken up with the more or 
less detailed descriptions of sites excavated, The ilhus- 
trations are useful, One feels that a map of the coast 
in question would have been a good addition. LAN COX, 


GENERAL. 


Origine des Instruments de Musique. Ay Andre 
Schacfiner, Pane: Payot, 1096, 406 pp, 
189 Price 0 sr. 

; Which was the first instrument? “ I] n'en o pas 
“éi un,” answers Clogson, “~* Un rbythme, on |'obtient 
“en frappant en cadence nimporte of avec n'importe 
* quot.” Without attempting to define “a musical 
*jnstrument, M, Scheefiner goes a stage further than 
M. Closson, and emphasizes not the rhythmic origin, 
but the space in which the sounds reverberote, and the 
quality of the objects which produce them. From the 
human voice, deformed, enlarged, resonated! by oa 
half-open mouth and varied by striking the * adam's 
‘apple,’ it is only a step to finger-clicking, hand-clapping, 
the playful collision of bodies, and eo to the waving of 
castanets, rattles and cymbals—an extension of the 
rhythmic needs of the human make-up. | 

he omeost obvious difference between modern and 
Primitive music is that of function; ours morely, or 
more usually, an emotional appenlage, theirs an integral 
part of everyday existence, in which both instruments 
and music are wrapped up in ritual and in tribal life. 
Origins of many instruments can be traced in this way ; 
drums from workaday pursuita such as grain-pounding, 
bella from cowbells, whistles from the hunt, to seare or 
attract birds, Many instruments, particularly thom of 
metal, are embedded in ritual symbolism; others, and 
particularly the flute, which is almost invariably a man’s 
instrument, have a special sexual significance. 

M. Schaefiner, equipped with an impressive array of 


evidence, treats each class of instruments oxhanatively, 
and after a judicious examimation of primitive polyphony, 
which he attributes in some part to the original natural 
differences in vooal timbre projected inte later inventions, 
proceeds to discuss with vigour the merita of the 
evolutionary and diffusionist schools in the matter of 
musical instruments. He quotes with effect the case 
of the p Rirdi and the Moslem Foulbé who, though 
living in continual contact, keep to their own instru- 
mente ond oven acales, and suggests that more attention 
should be paid to non-borrowing than is often paid to 
borrowing, a line of thought which is sometimes neglected, 
The book, which is produced by M. Schaeffner in his 
capacty a8 Director of the Department of Musical 
Ethnology in the Trocadéro Museum at Paris, is rounded 
off by a suggested classitication for instruments based on 
the four categories : solid bodies vibrating, flexible and 
stretched, anc. instruments sounding through air vibra- 
tions. ‘There isan imposing systematic bibliography which 
ia in effect a select list of sources covering the entire ground 
of his thesis. Glancing through this, one misses several 
informative articles by Kirby on South African music, 
Torday's on the Congo, Wallaschek's Primitive music—a 
Pioneer of ite kind—and a useful collection of material on 
Maori music with ites Polynesian backgrownd published as 
a supplement to the Journal of the Polynesian Society 
mn 1032 and subsequent years. Much of importance is, 
however, included, and the work is illustrated by 
some excellent action-photographs, i 
DOUGLAS VARLEY., 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Stone-Age Cultures of Uganda. ((/. Mas, 
LO37, 120.) 

{ | Sir.—Mr, O'Brien and I differ so profoundly on 
miny important points that it almost seems we 

are applying identical names to dissimilar things; but 


T must confess that I am at a disadvantage in that 
while Mr. O'Brien was given complete access to all my 
notes and collections—an accumulation of many years— 
I have seen neither hie notes nor his collections. It is 
understoml, however, that Mr. O'Brien ig about to 
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publish « Memoir on his researches in Uganda, and in 
that volume he will, no doubt, set forth his evidence— 
obviously space forbids the attempt in Maw. Mean- 
while, it would be unprofitable to occupy valuable 
space in this Journal with discussions under the above 
heading; but on two important points I wish to record 
a gine (1) The : is himest certainly of 
N-horizon age, and (2) part of the 100° + terrace is 
Gamblian. This has seemed obvious ever since the 
separateness of N, as diatinet from the M-N complex, 
was definitely demonstrated; but there, apparently, 
our agreement ends, for in my view the correlation 

stands thus: M = Oldoway * Bed" 3 (which I 
th large measure, as the reddened upper part of bed 2); 
N = Oldoway Bed IV (in part ot least) while poat 

N 100° — terrace deposits = Oldoway Gamblian. 
E. J. WAYLAND. 


Prehistoric Remains on Historic Sites of India and 
the Near East. (Cf. Mam, 1035, 159.) 
185 Scx—Since the publication of Mas, 1935, 159, 
in which I maintained a high dating for certain 
terra-cottas from Sari-Dheri (N.W, Frontier Province of 
India)", I have been able to examine the site, and to 
vorify that the archaic figurines in question lie buried in 
, the lower part of the mound, A full report of these 
investigations will be found in /ray, 1937, The opinion 
there maintain] ia shared by such authorities as 
Dr. Contenau and Dr, Coomaraswamy, Most stinvulat- 
ing also waa to mo the spontaneous comprehension of 
Sir Aurel Stein, who posseasce firat-hand knowledge 
both of the prehistoric Indo-Sumerian material and of 
the Gandarian remains. The great explorer had the 
kindness to write, from the acene of his actual labours 
in Persian’ Kurdistan: “ It is very gratifying to know 
“that the Peshawar district, the sites of which have 
* yielded such abundant remains of Grieco-Buddhist 
“* sculptures, ete., to archmological research of the Inst 
“ seventy yeara or more, holda cut promise of finds 
“ throwing light on far mune ancient Pp a of civiliza- 
* tion in the Indus region.” 
These encouragements have led me to scrutinize 
: deeper this promising field, and l am now making ready 





‘ Fig, 1. cimcUuLAR MEDALLION From Taxia, (A.B S.A., 
. - 1028, i. rr.) 
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DH. Gordon, who dates it 200 p.c. to overed by Major 
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terra-cottas of Northern Indian provenance had ri 
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for publication a work whose main conclusions | shall 
briefly summarize here :— 

(1) Sari-Dheri is not isolated. 
cultural cyele that will be met in the deoper layers of 
many sites of historical date. These archaic remains have 
Already come to light incidentally in some places. [| 
have documentation from six sites, foremost among 
which is Taxila, the rich Indo-Scythian and pre-Mauryan 
city of the Upper Indus Valley that we owe to the 
systematic diggings of Sir John Marshall. The archaic 
remains of these sites offer some hundred parallels to 
the proto-historic material of Near Asia, belonging mostly 
to the intermediary period of Susa in Mesopotamia 
(c. 350) p.c., figs. 3-6). 

(2) Most unexpected ore the numerous analogies 
between these archaic Indian remains with regions so 
far off as pre-Hittite Asia Minor and the Early Minoan 
izoan (figs. 8 and 10). These connexions are corro- 
borated by the presence of an Indian bull among ancient 
terra-cottas from Anatolia (fig. 10); the humped bull, 
a5 waa remarked in Mesopotamia some years ago, 
evidences cultural relations of some sort with India, I 
believe that a close study of those clues which lead us 
into Indo-European lands will shed light upon the Aryan 
question, and that the connexions postulated between 
Sar-Dher and Anau IT are bound to find links in the 
northern region of Afghanistan, the natural passage 
leading from Turkestan to India. This connexion with 
Anau is confirmed by Dr. Mackay's recent excavations 
at Chanhu-Daro (Sind), where he Toxine at the Harappa 
level the pin terminating in a double-spiral, well known 
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Traxina (ASSAR. 1024-5, PL xo, 1). 

EARLY O¥CLADIO (EpA. Arch., 1808, PY. 8 (41)). 
Fio. 5. EKISH, TEMPLE MOUND (Ashmolean Museum). 
Fic. 6. wanarra (ASI_AR., 1930-4, t, Pl. xxx, sf. (4)). 


at Anau, Troy, and the* ues (fll. Lendon Newa, 
21 Nov., 1036, p. G00, fig. 0 

(3) At a more recent eke contact still closer with 
Europe ia disclosed by some finds in Northern India 
identical with those from the barrows of South Russia 
(figs. 1 ancl 2). Already a gold bracelet of pure Seytho- 
Sarmatian style, in the Peshawar Museum (ASS AR. 
1919-20, p. xxiv, c.), had been noted by Rostovtzev, 
who supposed it had come to India by trade. In fact, a 
whole stratum of Taxila bears the mark of Scythian 


Fira, 3, 
Fie, 4. 








previously published by Dr. Coomaraswamy (/ WT Preliminary note in Bulletin des Mustes Royaux d'Art 
1928, pp. 64-76), who, after a thorough analysis o 34 et Histoire, 1936, pp. 42-46. The six sites are C A, 
> style, dated them to the Indo-Sumerian perici. Shar-ji-ki- Dheri, } Nagari, Bhita, Besnagar, and Taxils. 
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art. This site on which Sir John Marahall devoted ao 
many Voars of his activities opens m new area in 
Eurasiatic archeclogy. By Scythian is understood 
here (in the European sense of the term) the nomadic 
art that flourished in South Russia from the sixth to 
the second century tc. and extended through Central 
Asia to China, 






: opears to be of first importance also for 
the history of religions. No temples have been identified 
as yot in the chalcolithic cities of the Indus Valley, but 
Taxila gives us o miniature terra-cotta monument 
(fig. 7} which, if we analyze its elements, faithfully pic- 
tures the fertility-cult of the Mohenjo-Daro period. 
Cf. Sir John Marshall's chapter upon ‘Religion’ in 
Mohenjo-Dare and the Indus Civilization, vol, L The 
Mother-Goddess, the ‘linga,’ the birds by the small 
cult-vessels associated with the serpents and the stepped 
ladder, find exact counter-parta in similar miniature 
shrines: scattered all over proto-historic Near East: in 
Cyprus (Vounoi), Crete, Mesopotamia, etc. In the light 
of this votive monument I recognize os a shrine a emall 
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‘Fie, 7. ‘Taxa *a’ (AS/AR., 1915-16, Pl. vim, a). 


notice, It is the 
brick structure found by Ray dur Daya Ram 
Sahni in 1924-25. It contains a stone *linga * in the 
centre and stepped remains in front of the entrance. 
The discoverer himself stated: “It is not impossible 
™ that the stone obelisk was preaented or installed for 
~ ‘worship in this very cell," (ASIA. 1924-5, p. 78, 
pl. ARXIV, 2). 

(5) A general conclusion emerges, which may provide 
the ferraim dentente between Major Gordon's views and 
mine. I refer to the inadequacy of the chronologies 
actually in use. Relative dating is at present fairly 
secure, and the aynchroniamsa between the Indus and 
Sumer appear indubitable. But their absolute date 
leaves one more sceptical, As an attentive observer has 
noted: “ Siun certain nombre d'indications tendent & faire 
“ remonter de plus én plus haut la date de la civilisation 
“de Mobenjo-Daro, d'autres observations inclineraient 
“@ dea conclusions contraires ... La civilisation de 
“ Findus n'a done peut-itre pas une antiquité aussi 
haute qu'on a voulu is cxcie tout d'abord.” (P. Stern, 
L'Inde antique et lo civilisation indienne, p. 402.) We 
must bear in mind that there is still no general consensus 
Ss the dating of the various civilizations of the Near 

vit; that, according to the high or low chronology of 
one such Country as Sumer, archeologists differ by some 
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lecture at the BGrossela University, winter, 1045); 
and that the same period on the Indus also remains 
sterile, To quote Major Gordon, (Max, 1995, 129): 
* The gap in Indian archeology that exista between the |“ . 
“ lowest date that has, as yet, been advanced for the : 
Indus Valley culture and that of the Mauryan period, ‘ 
“is a source of constant irritation.”’ All these can- ; 
siderations make us feel the weak points of current : 
Ah 
or o\ 
fo | 
« 
< 
Fie. % sarra (ASSAR., 1911-12, Pi. xxi, 12). 
Fia. 10. Troy 1 (Schliemann, Jlrs, Fig. 185). 
Fic. 11. ANATOLIA: TeERRA-coTTa (de Genouillac, 
Céramique Cappadocienne, m, Pl. rv, fig. 4). 
chronological schemes, and show the important bearing 
of stratified material from India, which appears linked 
to all the proto-historic periods. If there was a time 
when the Harappa culture had to rely upon Mesopo- 
tamin for ite date, now it is the turn of India to enlighten . 


SIMONE CORBIAU. 


P.8.—When the above waa ready to print, o red 
Major Gordon's latest study (* The Mother oddess of 
‘Gandhara,” Antapwity, 1937, pp. 70-80). I can here | 
only add a few remarks on it -— ‘si 
The presence of coins of the Kushan period at Sari- 
Dheri dors not invalidate the high dating of certain 
strata on the site; for, at Harappea also, coins of recent 
date were found—bhundreds of coins belonging to the 
Ende Baysliien period (cf. Cunningham, 4.8.]-R., 1872-3, 
p- 105). 


the datings of the Newr East. 


1,500 years; that the second millenium #.c. affords The Khafaje figurine bearing the characteristic eyes, \L - 
aimost no monuments in Mesopotamia (Contenau in a applied and incised, of the San-Dheri terra-cottas is not | “ 
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aa a unique parallel, that might be ascribed to mere 

|  eoncidence. Examples are many in proto-historie 

~ cultures: at Mohenjo-Daro (Marshall, Mohenjo.Daro, 

iii, pl, CLIT, fig. 24; pl. XCV, fig. 15); at Kish (Mackay, 

Antiquity, 1931, p. 459, fig. 8); at Rakke (Mesopotamia, 

faa, x, p. $2, fig. 165); at pre-hellenie Argiam (Monte- 

ee lius, fa Gréee pré-claswigue, p. 116, fig. 3640): whereas 

\ ae that peculiar technique disappeara everywhere in 
A Hellenistic times. 

The anthropomorphic representation of the so-called 
Haritt and her consort. (Major Gordon's, pl. 1) cannot, I 
think, bear direct comparison with the archaic figurine 
of the Mother-Goddess and symbolical *linga’ from 
Taxila of the votive shrine (fig, 7). They differ as 

No: a4 the Christian art of the Catacombs differs from 





the iconography of modimval times: the idea Ulustrated 
may remain substantially the «ame, but its repreeenta- 
tion has evolved, and that implies « difference of time. 
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Fira. §. TAXILA: VOTIVE SIRINES WELOW STUPA LeveL. (AST_AR.. 





We read in the excavator’s accurate report (Marshall, 
AS LAR. 1024-25, p. 50) that the votive shrines were 
found alongside the base of the atupa and his plate ahows 
them in situ (iid., pl. XII, 2<fig. $). If we consider 
the depth at which they lay, we may presume that they 
were buried beneath the stupa’s occupation level. In 
mny opinion the Buddhist shrine superseded, on the very 
spot, the cult-place of an earlier religion, that of the 
Mother-Godidess and ‘lings,’ which, evidently, have 
nothing to do with Buddha's creed, | 

Major Gordon's well-documented article brings new 
material of great interest. Such is the archaic figurine 
from Hadda (Afghanistan) (hia pl. I, bottom right). The 
mound from which it comes, being reported to be a mile 
distance from the site where Monsieur Hackin'’s excava- 
tions have brought to light an admirable Buddhist 
culture, ia bound to yield most valunble stratigraphical 
tdlata, S.C. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
Egypt. With Plate K. Hornblower. 
OSIRIS AND HIS RITES: |, with Plate K. By G. D. Hornblower, F_S_A. 
Onicoss anp CHARACTER. 

186 Dr. Alan Gardiner has shown in Jowrn. Egyptian Archeology, vol. IL, pp. 121, ff., in his 

We review of Frazer © Adonis, Aitis, Osiris,’ that Osiris was always for the ancient Egyptians 
the dead king while Horus was the living one. As to the so-called * resurrection " of Osiris, he SVS 
that it “ was not that of a young and vigorous god of vegetation but that of a dead king, recalled 
“in the tomb to a semblance of his former life. The evidence for this is overwhelming.” He 
concludes (pp. 125-6), referring to the Osirian rites commonly called ‘ mysteries” and the Festival 
of Khoiakh which immediately followed them: “in the light in which I now see them they are 
“intimately connected in the first place with the death and burial of Osiris and the rising up of 
“ Horus in his stead, in the second place with the kingship, and in the third place with the seasona 
“of the agricultural year. The development of a consecutive theory of Osiris must at this point 
“be left to others. May I be permitted to urge upon hieroglyph students the absolute necessity 
for a careful collection of the facts, before such premature and daring theories are launched into 
“the world as some of those which Sir James Frazer, for want of sound information, has often been 
* compelled to use as a basis for his conclusions." 

This indeed is a weighty warning, coming as it does from so sound and learned an authority, 
and it is not strange that, since it was written, Egyptologists have refrained, with rare exceptions, 
from publishing studies of Osiris based on Frazer's extension and development of Mannhardt's theory 
of the corn-spirit, Gardiner’s review invites efforts to supplement his conclusions, with the caution 
that they should be founded on surviving inscriptions and monuments, and in this article | venture 
to submit an attempt. 

To clear the ground, it must be understood that Egyptian religion does not consist of one 
connected logical system but is composed of a series of cults which have been roughly synthesized 
to fit, more or leas harmoniously, into a general national system; the synthesis was most incomplete 
and led to endless contradictions and anomalies, some of them quite startling, as all Egyptologists know. 

The cults involved may be briefly classified as follows: first that of a mother-goddess, arising 
from the mother-figure found, with her great broad hips, in the palwolithic age and widely spread 
in the Near East, in the neolithic and later times, as the Great Goddess, mistress of fertility and 
protectress of the dead. In Egypt she became Hathor and took a cow-form, as in Babylonia, which 
probably indicates an early relation to pastoral communities as well as agricultural; the name, 
which means the “house * or ‘seat " “of Horus’ connects her with the prehistoric Horus clan and 
we can probably see in it the first stage in the synthesizing process. Later, with the prevalence of the 
Osirian cult, Isis largely took her place, usurping even her cow-form (see my article in the Journ. 
Eg., Archae., vol. XV, pp. 29, ff—for Hathor, pp. 38, ff.). . 

The second cult was that of the Horus faleon from which the clan just mentioned took its name. 
The falcon was for it a kind of totemic head, and, indeed, a very early embodiment of godship, 
since the falcon on a perch was the first known hieroglyph to denote divinity: further, the head 
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of the clan was a living incarnation of the bird, 
which seemingly ranked as ancestral, The 
Horians had a successful career; starting from 
the Delta they accomplished, after many vicissi- 
tudes, the conquest of the whole country. 
bringing it, with the organized irrigation from 
the Nile with which they early became ocon- 
nected, to a state of prosperity so great and 
enduring that it remained proverbial for tens of 
centuries. The head of the clan now became the 
Pharaoh but still retained his position with regard to 
the faleon, with the name of * the Living Horus.’ 

Meanwhile two other cults had arisen, the 
solar and the Osirian, The former does not 
concern us here further than to mention the 
results of the synthesizing process whereby the 
king became the son of the sun-god, Horus was 
identified with an aspect of the sun, ‘on the 
‘horizon’ (Marmachis), ancl Hathor and other 
divinities had various relationships with the 
sun attributed to them, such as his eve, face and 
so on, but with no great certainty of definition. 
Osiris was adopted into the solar circle as son 
of the Earth-god Geb and was included in the 
Ennead of the leading Heliopolitan deities, in 
spite of his former hostility of which faint but 
certain traces remain in the Pyramid Texts. 
The varying fortunes of the Horus-clan and the 
sun-cult are thoroughly discussed by K. Sethe 
in his * Urgeschichte und dlteste Religion der 
‘ Zgvpter’ with great ingenuity which, how- 
ever, in some instances, has been carried too 
far—one such instance was indicated In my 
review in Man, 1934, 218. For the position 
of Osiris in the solar circle, see A. Rusch: 
‘Die Stellung des Osiris im theologischer System 
‘von Heliopolis -. 

The Osirian, whose probable origin and history 
we have to discuss, was the cause of further 
synthesis, to make it work in harmony with its 
predecessors, with the result of still more anoma- 
lies. From all this mixture no clear logical 
system was evolved so that, when we speak of 

‘ancient Egyptian religion” we are really refer- 
ring to the composite mass of religious practices 
observed by the ancient Egyptians. Such 
practices, as students are well aware, are fruitful 
sources of myths which, in their turn, have too 
often served as bases for accounts of Egyptian 
religion, the more mistaken that myths arise, 
and very easily, from various other sources, 
such as attempts to materialize ideas of the 
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immaterial, Some again are formed round actual 
events, while others are narrowly w#tiological, 
designed by their explanation of names, prin- 
cipally topographical, to give them contact with 
deities or things of holiness: any attempts at 
elucidating myths must reckon with all these 
elements. One of the myth-maker’s most ready 
instruments was the pun, relying for its efficacy 
on the belief that words themselves possessed 
a living force; this is most obvious in Egyptian 
literature, notably in ita earliest manifestation, 
the magic-working Pyramid Texts; in them the 
pun prevails exceedingly, to the great confusion 
of modern interpreters. 

In a lower plane of thought myth-making has 
always received great impetus from the need felt 
by manufacturers of spells to connect them with 
holy names; thus in Egypt a considerable 
number of narrative spells has survived, some 
incorporated even in royal tombs, such as the 
story of ‘The Destruction of Mankind’ which 
formed the introduction to an incantation against 
snakes and was inscribed in the tombs of Seti I 
and Rameses I11; another outstanding example 
is inscribed on the famous Metternich stele and 
consists of a charm against scorpions. Myths of 
all kinds are liable to drop into popular currency, 
mostly with fanciful changes and additions, 
becoming often folk-tales; such are the story of 
encounters between Horus and Set recorded in 
the AKahun Papyri, edited by F. Li. Griffiths, 
and others in the Chester Beatty Papyri, 1, ch. 2, 
and ILI, edited by Alan Gardiner. These, again, 
have analogies in the tales of trickster heroes 
so well known to anthropologists and familiar to 
classical readers in the stories of the Odyssey and 
the Homeric Hymn to Hermes: comparison may 
even be made with the * Infancy Tales’ of the 
Christian Apocryphal Gospels, Now these were 
the stories known to the populace and through 
them to the Greek historians, who used them 
freely for their compilations, not having access to 
more authoritative sources; if therefore we use 
Greek writings for elucidating Egyptian religion, 
it must be as side-lights and not, as has been so 
often done, as central illumination. 

The stratification of cults and the different 
qualities of myths have received rather insufficient 
recognition in Egyptian studies, but without some 
appreciation of them a solution of the problem 
posed by Gardiner can hardly be reached and 
that must be my apology for an introduction 
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which may have seemed rather beyond the 
subject in hand. A more detailed treatment may 
be seen in my series of articles in Islamic Culture, 
Vol. VI (part 4) and Vol. VII (parts 1-4); they 
do not include the discussion of Osiris. 

If the classical writers can give us little guidance 
on the official national religion, they are very able 
to bring to light an aspect of importance which we 
cannot well discern in the monuments, that is 
the religious notions of the populace. It is quite 
clear that their regular religious pabulum was 
provided by the cult of Osiris and that he stood 
for them as the supreme pillar of their prosperity, 
not as a distant celestial being but as one who had 
trod the earth and undergone human adventures 
that they could understand. They identified him 
with the Nile-flood and even, according to some 
authors, imagined Isis as the fertile earth, em- 
braced by him every year at the flood and thereby 
bringing forth their plenteous crops—thus she, 
like other great goddesses, such as the Indian 
Parvati, became Mother Earth and the action of 
the flood appeared as a kind of hierogamy, or 
sacred marriage. (See Plutarch On Isis and 
Osiris, sec. 38; for further references see the 
collection of classical writings made by Th. 
Hopfner in his Fontes Religionis Agyptiace, 
Bonn, 1922.) 

The identification of Osiris with the Nile-waters 
was not of popular origin only, but formed part of 
the beliefs embedded in the official religion, as 
we may see from the hymns to Osiris: “ Verily,” 
It is written on the stele of Rameses [V at 
Abydos, “thou art the Nile, great upon the 
“ banks at the beginning of the season; man and 
“gods live by the moisture which comes from 
“thee” (see Erman’s Handbook of Egyptian 
Heligion, trans., p. 80). This passage takes only 
a small place in the hymn which, like all of its 
kind, is almost entirely dominated by ideas 
emanating from the solar cult which had become, 
at least from the beginning of the Fifth Dynasty, 
the basis of the official national religion: but its 
very position, amid such texts, shows its essential 
importance and, with other similar passages, it 
puts beyond a doubt the identification of Osiris 
with the Nile, And not with the Nile only but 
more specifically with the Nile-flood, for, just 
as “the Nile’ means to the mass of modern 
agricultural Egyptians the Nile-flood and not the 
actual river, which is simply called ‘ the river of 
* Egypt’ (bahr Misr), so the ‘waters’ of the 
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Osirian hymns mean the inundation which 
causes fertility; the river indeed had its own god, 
Hapi, who held a subordinate place in the 
Egyptian Olympus, but he was always, as the 
hymns tell us, subject to the commands of Osiris. 
If in the oldest literature, the Pyramid Texts, 
the identity of Osiris with the flood is not actually 
declared, a very close connection is indicated, as 
in pars. 2111-3 

A further development was the identification 
of Osiris with corn and other crops, made clear 
in other texts—and very natural since vegetable 
life depended wholly on the Nile—a bald state- 
ment but needing no further enlargement as it 
has been fully dealt with by Budge, Frazer and 
others. 

That Osiris was actually an ancient divine 
king who reigned in the Delta is now generally 
agreed among Egyptologists, but the reason of his 
identification with the Nile-flood has not been 
clearly explained though it may be quite simple, 
amd, indeed, is very likely nothing more than 
that he was the originator of the general organized 
irrigation to which the country owed its extra- 
ordinary prosperity. Before his coming there had 
doubtless been small local efforts to improve the 
annual irrigation of the fields by trenching and 
banking to induce the flood-water to spread 
further or stay longer, that a greater depth of its 
rich fertilizing mud might be deposited; such 
efforts would be competitive and a fruitful 
source of strife between the various human 
settlements along the river, till at last a larger 
imagination and a stronger will conceived and 
brought into execution the new general system 
which should ensure, as nearly as possible, the 
regular irrigation of the whole of the cultivable 
area. And thus would Osiris show himself. 
godlike among men. 

The suceess of such a system was not possible 
without strong central control which could only 
be established through a complete political unifi- 
cation of the country. This was achieved by the 
Horians, who appear to have joined early with 
the Osirians and then conquered Upper Egypt; 
4 revolt in the Delta separated it from them for 
a time, but they re-conquered it and finally 
unified the country, partly by marriage, under the 
king or kings whose traditional name was Menes. 

The great enemy of the Horians was the clan 
whose god and leader was Set and their centre at 
Ombos in Upper Egypt (modern Ballas). The 
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wars between them appear to have been bitter 
and they have left their traces in Egyptian myth 
and history through all times, Set becoming 
proverbially the ceaseless foe of Horus, Osiris 
was killed in these ware, or perhaps a successor 
who took the same royal name; the Horians 
fought on and eventually conquered; thus 
Horus, as the legend went, ‘avenged his father 
Osiris." In the beginning Set was a god in every 
way equal and similar to Horus, and his tribe, 
like that of Horus, was powerful, stimulated 
perhaps by contact with the culture of Mesopo- 
tamia through the Red Sea, for their capital was 
close to the head of the caravan route which led 
to that sea across the hilly eastern desert. That 
contact, under the Horians, is attested clearly 
by the Mesopotamian characteristics appearing 
in the artistic remains from Upper Egypt at the 
end of the predynastic period. So high was the 
original status of Set that when, in the process of 
cult-fosion he was taken into the Solar Olympus, 
it was in its Joftiest circle, the Ennead of 
Heliopolis (Pyr. T'., par. 1655). 

The Helipolitans, followers of the advanced 
sun-cult, had also been a powerful people ruling 
a large district, and even once, as some authors 
think, the whole of the Delta and Middle Egypt. 

This brief outline has followed, with some 
differences, Sethe’ Urgeschichte; for Set see 
H. Kees’ Horus und Seth als Gétterpaar which, 
however, like the Urgeschichte, seems sometimes 
over-ingenious. 

With the political union came again a further 
fusion of cults, a process repeated on all such 
occasions in carly Egypt. In the Near East a 
conquering people which settled in the victims’ 
land adopted its gods, as, for example, the 
Greeks and Romans did in Egypt; there was no 
question of fusion; but in Egypt all were of one 
race, though a composite one, and observed 
similar religious practices; each district had its 
own patron-god but recognized those of others 
as ranking with their own and forming together 
a divine family or brotherhood. Memphis, for 
example, had Ptah and Hermopolis (Ashmounein) 
Thoth, and when we see that these two gods had 
a high place in the theological system of the 
conquerors, we can be sure that their districts 
joined early with the latter, with little, if any, 
resistance, In fact it seems likely that, except 
from the followers of Set, resistance to the Horus- 
Osirians was slight and that the country was 
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probably as ripe for the new régime as it was much 
later, with very different reasons, for the change 
to Christianity; thus the unification of Lower 
and Middle Egypt would have taken little time, 
possibly a generation. In the end, while Horus 
remained the highest of all the tribal gods, in- 
carnated in each Pharaoh, and upholder of the 
country's prosperity, each district retained ita own 
deity as locally supreme. So marked was this 
feature that when a new capital was established, 
as at Thebes by the founders cf the Eleventh 
Dynasty, the local god had to be accepted into 
the highest divine circle and was united with 
Ré, the Sun, under the name of Amin-ré:; even 
at Heliopolis, the centre of the cult of Re, he 
had to be equated with the district god and there 
he became Tum-rée. Set alone was degraded and 
became patron-god of the desert, inimical to the 
cultivated land which was the special care of 
Horus; his name was also applied to the gods of 
foreign countries to the north which were all, 
at one time or another, dangerous to Egypt: yet 
he, too, had his followers, notably the kings of 
the Nineteenth Dynasty, some even taking the 
name of ‘ the man of Set ° (Seti). 

Osiris was adopted, as we have noticed, into 
the Solar circle, in spite of previous hostility. 
Much more then was his adoption by the Horians 
to be expected : in fact an even nearer relation- 
ship was found for he was accepted as father of 
Horus and, since the district gods were all 
onginally of one brotherhood, he became, like 
Horus, the brother of Set and was made to share 
the bitter enmity existing between these two. 

The picture outlined above of the forms and 
movement vaguely discernible in the mists of the 
prehistoric period cannot of course be put 
forward as definite, but it fite in with archmo- 
logical evidence and ethnographical analogies, 
and will be found to do so also with the myths 
and ceremonies which are now to be analyzed, 
and it is hoped that by combining the picture 
with the analysis an acceptable solution of the 
Osirian problem will be reached. 

Plate K. depicts the culminating scene of the 
great rite of the latter half of the month of 
Hathor which, in the Egyptian calendar, is the 
last of the four months of the Flood. It is 
sculptured in an inner chamber attached to the 
hall of Sukkur (Sofaris) in the temple of Seti T at 
Abydos; the other low-reliefs in the chamber 
show the king adoring various deities, but this is — 
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the principal scene. It is inscribed ** May Osiris 
“ Unnefer (the Good Being) give to King Men- 
“ maat-ré (Seti I) life and power (? joy)" and puts 
the king in special relation with the god s'nee 
this moment was the supreme one in the 
adventures in myth of Osiris. At Dendereh, 
it is part of a series of low-reliefs illustrating 
the secret esoteric part of the great rite and, 
with the priestly instructions concerning the 
latter, is carved on the walls of a chapel on 
the roof of the temple there. (See V. Loret’s 
articles im the Receuil des Travaux, 1882-4 on 
‘Les Fétes d’Osirns au mois de Khoink “— 
‘Khoiak,’ as Gardiner points out, should be 
‘Hathor*’). Osiris is seen lying as a mummy in 
the ‘House of Sukkur’"—that is, the tomb, 
since Sukkur was the Memphian death-god. 
At his head is his sister-wife Isis, who is the 
Great Lady of Magic, and is here engaged in 
calling her dead husband back to life, tem- 
porarily, for the purpose revealed in the most 
important detail of her work. For Isis, whose 
name is inscribed beside her, hovers in the form 
of a faleon over the body of Osiris who, now 
resuscitated, is seen in the act of fecundating her ; 
thus the rite reveals itself as the solemnizing of 
a Sacred Marriage. 

A noteworthy figure is that of Horus standing 
protectively at the feet of Osiris; he is the old 
falcon-Horus, the now national god who was 
once tribal. A faleon also shelters the head of 
Osiris, as in the noble statue of King Khephren 
in the Cairo Museum: another is at his feet, and 
the falcon element is still more emphasized by 
the form taken by Isis. In the much later repre- 
sentations at. Denderch, Nephthys, the sister of 
both, is depicted in one scene in place of Horus ; 
she assists Isis in raising up Osiris, a co-operation 
mentioned in the earliest texts; in other scenes 
her place is taken by other gods. It may 
seem strange that Isis is doubly figured in the 
same scene, but the picture exemplifies In a 
small space a principle common in old repre- 
sentations of consecutive events, which often 
display them in one field. 

This is undoubtedly the outstanding rite of the 
Egyptian year. Other sacred marriages are 
known: that of Amin-ré in the * Beautiful 
* Festival of Opet, at Thebes, and another of 
Horus with Hathor, at Edfou, are described by 
Blackman in Myth and Ritual, pp. 32, ff. These 
deities were, like Osiris, closely bound up with 
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the national life of the country, and it appears 
that a sacred marriage was a very early general 
institution, adapted to Osiris on the establishment 
of his cult—an inference strengthened by the 
texts which show that the Osirian festival was 
observed concurrently in various other Egyptian 
towns (see, for example, the hymns published by 
Budge in his book on Osiris, vol. I, ch. xvi; 
the names are given of several of the towns 
which rejoiced in the festival of the raising up of 
Osiris: besides these, there is much further 
evidence), The supreme importance of the 
phallus is very evident in the scene illustrated 
in the Plate, but has been modestly over- 
looked in various reproductions, beginning with 
Lanzone Mizionario Mitologico, pl. CCLAXYVI, 
It is recognized in literature, for example, in the 
hymn to Osiris translated by Blackman from 
Erman Literature of the Ancient Egyptians 
(p. 304), in which the god is addressed as 
* Mummy with long member.” It was taken up 
warmly—and very humanly—by the populace 
whose reaction to it is recorded by the classical 
writers, and round it many tales were woven 
(see Herodotus If, 48 and 60, for popular 
demonstrations corresponding, in a rude and 
rustic manner, with the phallephoric doings 
reported by Plutarch, sec. 36, as connected with 
Osiris and instituted by Isis). On some such 
tales, whether of priestly or popular origin 
or a mixture of both, were probably founded 
the traditions about the treatment of the organ 
by Set and Isis, as reported by Plutarch. 
The question of dismemberment must be brought 
up later. For modern descendants of the sacred 
marriage and of the popular pranks, see Man, 
1927, 97 (p. 152). 

To turn once more to literature: W. Pleyte 
has published in Rec. de Travaux (IIT, 58-64) 
a papyrus preserved in the British Musuem 
forming part of a liturgical book and containing 
a hymn to the two divine sisters (Isis and 
Nephthys) in the temple of Osiris in the west. It 
is called * The Hymn of the Mourners’ but is, in 
fact, a frankly outspoken love-poem to “ the 
“beautiful youth”: ‘Come at once to thy 
‘house ... image of the fertilizer, lord of the 
“ nleasure of love at the entry of the womb . 
“thou art a male for the two sisters... thy 
“member is for us . . . thy son Horus is thy 
“ avenger, he binds the wicked one . . . O Lord 
“of the East, our lord, bull fecundating the 
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~ cows . . . the only vigorous youth whom it 
“ is delicious to look at; man amongst women . . . 
~ Ah, we see thee appear and the love in thine 
“eyes. I am thy sister Isis, the love of thy 
ciry heart. eo. ee 

Isis sang the song: she possessed the magic 
which should give her words power for action: 
it can scarcely be doubted that this hymn which 
is attributed to * mourners ’"—a conventional 
epithet for the two sisters—is, in fact, a late 
version of the kind of magical incantation 
supposed to be sung by her to attain the con- 
summation represented in our Plate. The 
Pyramid Texis are quite plain about the sacred 
marriage ; par. 632 says, “ Isis, thy sister, comes 
“to thee rejoicing in thy love; thou placest her 
“on thy member, thy seed mounts into her, &c."" 
The passage is repeated in par. 1635 with the 
omission of one sentence, 
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The culminating rite described above was 
performed at the end of the whole ceremony 
and then, as the text tells us, Osiris was once more 
wrapped up as a mummy and taken back, his 
duty done, to his dark abode, there to rest 
another year—hence perhaps he was usually 
given the epithet of ‘ heart-weary,’ not of ‘ dead.’ 
The return was accompanied by the chanting of 
secret spells, in which a point of great interest 
is that the spells made there previously were 
thought still to retain their power, and had to 
be made innocuous by the new ones on each 
recurrence of the rite, so strong was the power 
believed to inhere in words, 

To complete the Osirian picture there remain for 
consideration, besides the one or two points 
left over from above, the agricultural implica- 
cations, the position of Isis, the Sed festival and 
some points in the actual text and the myths. 


A Y-SHAPED POINT IN NATAL, AND A BIG PALETTE FROM THE TRANSVAAL. Sy the 


Abbé H. Brewil: illustrated. 

18 It is known that in South Africa certain 
pierced balls called kirés and palettes 

remind one of objects from the pre-dynastic 

civilisation of Egypt. 

Amongst them, I have already mentioned in 
& previous article, those points (or knives) 
carefully trimmed to a Y-shape, well known as 
forming part of the funerary goods of pre-dynastic 
Egypt, but I have never given an illustration of 
them. To tell the truth, I had only seen one, 
in the collection my friend Miles Burkitt brought 
to Cambridge. It came from Estcourt, Natal, 
from a site with Smithfield industry (fairly old, 
I think) which yielded a good many points 
of our Proto-Solutrean type, trimmed on only 
one face like our planed leaf-tools. All the tools 
at Estcourt are of indurated schist, as is the one 
I present in Fig. 1. 

As the accompanying drawing shows, the tool 
is trimmed in very flat long facets on both faces: 
it grows increasingly thicker as it approaches the 
point of the triangle in which it ends, and which 
is broken. The opposite end, on the contrary, 
grows thinner as it reaches the base of the triangle, 
which is hollowed by shorter trimming. The two 
faces are much alike. There is no doubt that 
this is a native replica of a well-known type of 
Egyptian object. 

Amongst the palettes of schist which are fairly 
numerous in South Africa, and appear sometimes 
with the Smithfield, sometimes with the Wilton 


industries, the finest is certainly the one in the 
possession of the young son of General Smuts, 
which I illustrate in Fig. 2; it comes from Barber's 





Fig.l. A ¥-SHArED roUxT FROM NATAL. 


Pan, West Transvaal. I do not know what 
objects were with it, as it was picked up casually, 
Note the elliptical shape and the kind of bar 
in relief near the end, designed for holding it. 
Its appearance is completely Keyvptian. 
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A LAKE VILLAGE IN WEST AFRICA. /fy (i. Rome Hall, Jf 2. 


18 ) The village in question was some five 

miles from the native town of Beyin in 
the Axim district of the Gold Coast; the 
eastern half of this region is in the forest zone, 
the western half is mostly swamp-land, lagoons 
existing in the rains for some miles behind the 
thirty-mile strip of beach, which is up to two miles 
wide. Beyin is over thirty miles from the 





A SCHIST FALETTE FROM BARBER 5S Pax, WEST 
TRANSVAAL, 


Fira. 2. 


district capital, Axim: it stands on the shore and 
the lagoon is two miles behind it. 

The writer as District Medical Officer visited it 
in August, 1896; a few months before, the District 
Commissioner, Dr. Charles O'Brien, (now dead) 
coming down from the frontier in a canoe, 
discovered this village; he was said to be the 
first white man to visit it, myself the second. If 
my memory is correct, Dr. O'Brien sent a photo- 
graph of this village to some home publication 
in the later part of 1895, or the early part 
of 1896, 

A creek ran from the lagoon to u point half a 
mile from the town, which I reached in a dug-out 
canoe with several natives. Near the lagoon 
there was a dense fringe of oil palms and other 
trees: before that there was only swampland 
grass, This was so because in the rains the 
whole extent of land was flooded from the lagoon 


‘to near the town: the rise was apparently not 


more than three feet. Stick-fences, the openings 
of which only allowed of very small fish escaping, 
were pushed out seaward either side of the creek 
from near its entrance into the lagoon, for some 
hundreds of yards, converging ultimately to the 
seaward end of the creek. When this area was in 
flood, the fish came in. At the proper time, the 
town fishing-festival, their retreat was cut off by 
a special fence at the creek mouth, As the waters 
flowed out the fish could not reach the lagoon, 
and were easily caught in water at the most 
three feet deep. In the more advanced tribes 
this fishing-festival was a great affair. The 
presiding spirit of the lagoon was first given 
eight days’ rest by the fishermen. On the eighth 
day the fishermen lined the water edge, with their 
throwing nets ready. The priest of the fisher- 
men's company first blessed the waters and then 
threw his net. This was the signal for all to do 
the same. A similar festival is still kept up in 
at least one east coast town in England. 

When I entered the lagoon, there was nothing 
to be seen of man’s existence; there was a dark 
line of swamp-land palms a mile to the north, 
straight weross, the lagoon curved somewhat to 
the east and west, with the same fringe of dark 
green. As I went towards the west, a small 
promontory came into view; when it was passed 
another was seen about a mile away with two 
lightish spots in front. These were soon seen to 
be huts built over the water, but they were not 
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visited because the main village came into view 
about half a mile behind the promontory. 

This was about a hundred yards from the shore, 
composed of three groups of houses, joined by 


stick-causeways. L[ understood that this dis- 
position was made so that if one group took fire 
the others were protected by removing the 
causeway. The platforms were then about five 
feet from the water; they would only be two 
when the lagoon was full. The chief and his 
council of elders came to the village square. On 
the platform in front of his hut the usual three 
palm-trunks were laid, on three sides of a square, 
as seats. The chief was a dwarfish man, but 
decidedly alert: bamboo wine was produced, 
very much like whey. 

Tf asked the chief how his people came to be 
living in a lake-village when none other was 
known on the coast: nor were there then any 
records showing present-day lake-village civiliza- 
tion in Africa in the sense that the settlement at 
Glastonbury, in tidal water, was a ‘ lake-village.’ 

The answer was that his ancestors had been 
fighting the Ashantis, who threatened to destroy 
them completely. The clan had fled towards the 
sea, Which was a hundred miles away, until they 
reached Beyin. The chief here said he could not 
give them land to settle on, as he had a treaty of 
friendship with the Ashantis; but they could 
settle on water. This they had done, having 
now about thirty houses and a population of 
about two hundred. For plantations and for a 
cemetery they leased land on the mainland. This 
trek was probably two hundred years ago. 

The platforms were composed of tree trunks 
from three to six inches in diameter. The piles 
on which these were laid were as much as a foot 
in diameter. There was no attempt to square the 
timber, and the water could be seen through the 
platforms, the platform-beams being only approxi- 
mately parallel. The huts were built with 


MARRIAGE-CLASSES AMONG THE CHIRUS OF ASSAM. 


Anthropology, Calcutta University. 
| e The Chirus are a patrilinea) people lin- 
Y guistically classed us a branch of the Old 
Kukis', inhabiting the hilly regions in the south- 
western portion of the Meithei State. According 
to the last Census Report? their total population 
1 Grierson, G, A.—Jinguistic Survey of India, Vol. I. 
Part I, Calcutta, 1903, p. 73. 
* Mulian, C. S.—Ceneus of India (Assam), 10931, 
Part II, tables, p. 262. 
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uprights lashed to the piles, generally with palm- 
leaf thatch, both for roofs and sides. The people 
had evidently come from 4 round-hut civilization : 
they had found this type impossible of reproduc- 
fon on platforms, but had kept it in the build of 
the fetish-hut as far as they could: for this was 
octagonal, the nearest they could achieve to the 
round hut. In England we have still several 
round churches. 

Children were playing on the platforms. As 
there were no railings, I asked if they ever were 
drowned and was told this very rarely happened 
after they understood speech; they were told 
they would die if they got into the water and they 
learned to avoid doing so. Although our children 
at home are hemmed in by glass. they soon acquire 
the habit of not breaking it. 

1 asked how the platform piles were driven 
in. In this stage there is only hand labour. It 
was explained that a pile was always a trunk of 
suitable size with, at the upper end, a fork of two 
branches cut off very close, When a pile was 
prepared it was taken to the spot where it was 
wanted by three men in a canoe; the lower end 
was placed where it was required; One man 
sitting in the middle of the canoe seized it at the 
top, bracing himself in the vessel, The others sat 
one af cach end of the canoe, and paddled hard 
for a few strokes, then back again; by this 
swinging action the pile was driven in as far as 
was needed. 

The fireplaces were hearths of dried clay, like 
the fireplaces in the bows of river-boata in the 
East. Primitive people cut hard timber by 
charring wood first; their weak tools of native 
iron can then chipit away. I have seen trunks of 
two feet diameter eaten through thus, in thirty 
inches of the length. 

Before the days of European tools the canoes 
were for the greater part burned out, the charred 
wood being howked out with native adzes, 


By J. K. Bose, M.A, Department of 


is 1,272 of which 564 are males and 708 are 
females, 

In the opinion of Col. McCulloch? the Chirus 
are a link between the Nagas and the Kukis. 
Dr, Brown! regarded them as a branch of the 

* McCulloch, Major W.—Accoun? of the valley of 
Manipore, Calcutta, 1850, p. 65, hs 

“Brown, Dr, R.—Selectiona from the Records of the 
Government of India, Calcutta, 1870, p. 135, 
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a Kukis. Mr, Hodson? represented them as a 
-—s«NNaiga tribe ; but Col. Shakespear® made no mistake 
in elassing them as a distinct branch of the Old 


Et s)-, Kukis, In the last Census Report of Assam 
: Mr. C..8. Mullan? in a short note has contended 
a ies that the Chirus are definitely a Naga tribe. But 
- ——she does not put forward any fresh data to prove 
_ © bis statements; so his conclusions must be taken 
ae with reserve. With these conflicting opinions 
Bi of different authorities at our disposal, we have 
_——s made a survey of the tribe in detail and collected 
| ae fresh informations on the different aspects of their 
- life. 
Ne ,) From the results of this investigation we can 
; oe safely place them under the Old Kuki group. 
er Their manners, customs, language and tradition 
S45 are definitely of Kuki origin, but the characteris- 


ties which have misled some of the earlier autho- 
| ‘Tities are their well-built bodies, hardy habits, 
cropped with head-band and the bachelor’s 
house which all at first sight seem to be of Naga 
origin. 

The Chirus are divided into five exogamous 
groups or clans—Danla, Rezar, Chongdur, Sham- 
par and Dingthoi. Of these the position of the 
Danla clan is superior to the rest of the group. 
This clan is also known as the royal clan and 
generally the headman of the village comes from 
this group. But now-a-days this rule has been 
slackened and any man of position can hold this 
post. Next in importance is the Rezar clan from 
which the assistant headman is generally chosen, 
All other elans are on the same footing, These 
clans have splitted into a number of family- 
groups. The formation of a family-group is a 
very simple affair among these people and a new 
one can be started only with the permission of the 
elders of the group. An instance of forming a new 
family-group will be cited here. 

In the course of our investigations as we were 
drawing a genealogical table of a member of 
Dingthoi clan, he informed us that he did not 
belong to any of the family-groups of that clan. 
But when the names of his sons were recorded 
he told us that they belonged to Suthreng family- 
group of Dingthoi clan. We enquired about the 
difference in detail and found out that four of the 

‘Hodson, T. C.—The 
London, 1911, p. 2. 

* Sh pear, Lt. Col. J—The Lushei-Kuki Clana, 
London, 1012, p. 149, 
* Mullan, C. 8,—Op. cit. p. 259, 
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sons of that person died previously after their 
birth, and on the fifth occasion when his wife 
became pregnant he consulted the priest who 
advised him to place the newborn child to a new 
familv-group of the clan. This time a son was 
also born unto him and the child was named 
Subhreng, The man now according to the 
advice of the priest started a new subdivision 
with the name of the newborn child, and after- 
wards all subsequent children were grouped in 
that family-group. This family-group is known 
as Dingthoi-Sukhreng. The reason for starting 
this family-group was only to avoid the mis- 
fortune which had fallen on his previous 
children. The idea is that by changing the 
name of the family-group they can escape the 
eves of the evil spirits who bring this misfortune. 
Though new family-groups are frequently added 
to the clan, the clan tradition is never lost and 
at the time of marriage the clan is always taken 
into account, 

Though the clans are exogamous a man or a 
woman cannot marry into any of the other groups. 
Their choice is limited by social convention and 
they have to abide by it. In every case a man’s 
preferential mate is his mother’s brother's 
daughter, and in her absence he can marry a girl 
of the same clan. The marriage with the daughter 
of the father’s sister is totally forbidden. Accord- 
ing to Col, Shakespear the marriage rule ia— 

A sete lad may marry a Dingthoi or Shangpa 
riri. 

A Dingthoi lad may marry a Chongdur or 
Dantla girl. 

A Rezar lad may marry a Danla girl. 

A Shangpa lad may marry a Dingthoi or Danlu 


ri. 
A Chongdur lad maymarry a Dania girl." 

Col. Shakespear's table seems to be incom- 
plete, but it has suggested that there is a sort of 
marriage-classes among the people. With this 
idea we have made a detailed survey of the social 
organization of the people; but difficulty arises 
as soon as data from different villages were 
collected. The facts supplied by one village never 
tally with the informations of the other, Even 
the members of the same village do not agree 
with one another as to their social regulations. 
Moreover, the marriage regulations supplied by 
them have no similarity with the actual marriages 
in the genealogical tables, With these conflicting 
opinions we are faced with great diffienlty in 

* Shakespear, Lt. Col. J.—Op. cit. p. 14. 
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coming to any conclusion. The only way left to 
ns is to record the actual marriages of all persons 
of a particular village and to find out the system 
which is in vogue among them. 

With this idea we select *Nungsha Village ’ 
for our purpose which is situated near Bishnupore 
Bazar. This is a flourishing village with thirty 
families. Meithei influence is to be marked in the 
material culture of the people. Still they are more 
conservative in their social regulation than other 
villages’ of the people. Of the thirty families, 
ten belong to Khurung, six to Danla, five to 
Shampar, four to Chongdur and five to Rezar. 
In this village the people regard the Ahurung as 
one of their clans but the men of other villages 
object to this statement. In our opinion, boo, 
Ahurung was formerly a family-group of one of 
the traditional clans, but with the increase of 
wealth and strength of the group they formed 
themselves into a distinct unit within the village. 
The largest number of families of this group in this 
village helps them to assert their right and they 
control the affairs of the village. The extinction of 
Dingthoi clan in this village may also make it pos- 
sible for them to ascend to the position of that clan, 

From the actual marriages of the people of 
‘Nungsha’ village the following regulation is 
gathered :— 

A Jajin'' (Rezar) lad marrics a Thanga or 
Tobung (Dana) girl. 

A Thanga or Tobung (Dania) lad marries a 
Partak (Shampar) girl. 

A Partak (Shampar) lad marricvs o Rakha 
(Chongdur) girl. 

A Rakha (Chongdur) lad marries a Khurung girl. 

A Khurung lad marries «a Jajin (Rezar) girl. 

From the above data we shall construct tables 
to show that a cyclic system with five clans is 
still in vooue amongst them. But the strict 
observance of the early convention is undergoing 
considerable changes as they are coming into con- 
tact with the peoples of higher culture and are 
imitating the manners and customs of these 
people. Their hardy habit and well-built bodies 
have attracted the State authorities, and they are 
occasionally called for labour-work, and by this 
way they earn much more than by their own way. 
This easy money tends them more and more 








*In Cheroi-Khulen village the villagers do not even 
observe the traditional rule of exogamy and several 
endogamous marriages were recorded amongst ther. 

“Tn all these cases nomes of the family-groupa are 
used, and in the enclosed brackets the clans with which 
the family-groupe are aseociated are given. 


towards the Meitheis, and they have recently 
started a village near Imphal, the capital of the 
Meithei State, to keep in touch with the State 
authorities. This contact with the higher culture 
will change the whole outlook of the people, and 
they will in near future become a hybrid race like 
the Kabui villages" near Imphal. 
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The following abbreviations are used -—Th—Thangu, 
Jda—lajin, Kh—Khurung. Ch—Chongdur, Sh—Sham. 
par, ¢ indicates male, 7 indicates female, = indicates 
nArriage, 

In the above tables we find that in each 
generation the girls shift from one group to the 
other, and after five generations they return to 
their original group completing the cycle of five 
clans. In the case of a Rezar girl, she marries 
& lad of Danla, her daughter a Shampar, her 
daughter a Chongdur, her daughter a Khurung 
and her daughter again a Rezar lad. By this 
way the cycle is complete. But in the case of 
males they always stay in their own group. 
This circumstance is the result of following the 
a symmetrical’? type of descent. The males 
follow only the patrilineal descent and avoid 
the father’s clan in marriage, but the women avoid 
both the father’s and the mother’s clan and 
marry into « different group. 

" Bose, J. K.—Notes on the Kahuie of Manipur, 
Current Science, June, | 933, 


1 Seligman, B. Z.—Asymmetry in Descent, JR AJ. 
LVL p. 536. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Anthropology at the GBritish Association, Not- 
tingham. |-8 Septeniher, 1037. 

190 The Anthropological Section met under the 

- preaidency of Dr. J. H. Hutton, C.LE. 

His address, Assam Origina in relaticn to Oceania 


discussed the complex of very difficult problems 


presented by Indonesian migrations. Parallels 
between Assam and Indonesia, technological, lin- 
guistic, and religious, already noted since | 880, 
suggest that more precise comparison between par- 
ticular groups of communities may supply more 
cogent proof of cultural relationship. This is 
offered here between Assam—especially the Angami 
tribe in the Naga Hille—aned Fiji, the Marquesas, 
and Madagascar, In Fiji and in Madagascar, and 
probably also in the Marquesas this identity of 
culture, «0 far as it exists, ia not that of a single 
culture, but rather of a complex of cultures in each 
ease. In Asam, the stratification of these cultures 
can be traced in folk memory and recent tribal 
movements, since the fourteenth century, A.D. 
The Khasi migration came from the east, and is 
eoeval with parallel culture in Tonkin about. the 
beginning of our era, On the other hand, legends 
and customs of Naga Hill-tribes indicate former 
acquaintance with the sea; the so-called * canor- 
Gongs “are a pool instance, real canoes being use! as 
gongs in Malaya, in Borneo and in Papus. Ii there 
was an Indonesian migration northwards mto Assam 
before the Ruki tribes came south, it must have 
been before our era, and before the spread of the 
megalithic civilization of south-east Asia. The 
stratified cultures of Oceania must now be examined 
for traces of (1) an Oceanic canoe-culture; (2) a 
matriarchal megalithic culture; (3) « patrilineal 
culture nssociated with the Kayan and Kuki. But 
the immediate conclusion is that one of the migra- 
tions of culture, from a centre in or near the Indian 
Archipelago, terminated im Assam. 

Papers were read as follows, and are noted in order 
of subjects :— 

Physical Anthropology.—Dr. G. M. Morant 
summarized the descriptive material for the Anglo- 
Saron Population of England. including the results 
of Dr. Miinter’s recent study of crania, and discussed 
the constants for sub-groups of the total sample, 
sex comparisons, and regional variabilities. The 
distinction between Anglo-Saxon and all later 
English populations is confirmed: the nearest 
Continental counterpart to the Anglo-Saxon type 
is supplied by the Row-Grave people. 

Prof: W. W. Jervis and W. 5. J. Jones, in an 
Anthropometric Surrey of Sermereet, studied 400 
adults from 73 villages, and separated by graph- 
analysis the principal ingredients of the population. 

Mr. J, C. Trevor illustrated Some Anthropological 
characteriatica of populations derived from the croseing 
of district efhnic growps, For characters which 
clearly distinguish the parent populations the 
averages in the derivation populations are inter- 
mediate. There is nearly perfect blending of 
average values, determined by the proportions of 


the parental mixture, Though these observations 
traverse some genetical conclusions, they permit 
classification of races based on these ertterin. The 
variobilities; of crome| groups are (in general) no 
greater than those of the parent populations, ani 
there is no hint that the distribution of metrical 
characters . other than normal, 

Miss M. L. Tildesley summarized proposals for 
Stendardization of Technique iv anthropometry. 

A Report was presented on the Blood Grouping of 
Primitive Peoples in Assam, India, Canada (Eskimo 
and Micmac) and China. 

Prehistoric Archweology.—Mr. A. L. Armstrong 
reviewed Paleolithic Man in N otfinghamahire ; > lis. 
regarding eoliths, the earliest remains are Achculian 
from the Trent's * second terrace,” near Beeston. 
The Cresswell Caves hove Mousterian and Upper 
Paleolithic deposits; and! recent finds at Whalley 
and Cresswell suggest continuous occupation till 
early Mesolithic times, 

A Keport on Aent’s Cacern recorded recent work 
m the ‘ vestibule anc the discovery of Levallois and 
Aungnaciin implements, 

Messrs. H. J. H. Drummoml anil T. 'T, Paterson 
reported Jfecent Paleolithic Eiacoreries in Inaia, 
irom the Soan Basin (Punjab), from Rohri and 
Sukkur (Sind), probably contemporary with the 
earliest Mohenjo-daro civilization, and from sites 
im Madras, Acheulian with South African affinities. 

Mr. J. G., D. Clark’s New discoreries relating to 
the earliest setilementa of Northern Europe dealt 
mainly with refinements of method which have 
(1) recovered objects of perishable materials, as well 
as stone tools, (2) determine! climatic and vegeta- 
tional conditions, and (3) proved the succession of 
cultures, by superposition and correlation with 
natural events, 

Miss Eleanor Hardy connected Pollen analysis ane 
Archeology, through the evidence supplied by plant 
remains for changes of climate. The copious Swedish 
evidence needs to be supplemented from Britam, 
where aor peat-deposits have been destroyed. 

Mrs. E. M. Clifford's Types af long Barraws on 
the Cotswolds include three * double-cruciform * 
examples; one has a * horned * entrance and central 
cupola: all are formed of wpright stones and dry- 
walling, and have external revetment-walls, The 
contents include dolicocephalic skulle, Neolithic 

‘A ware and“ B" beads, anc bone tools, 

Miss ©. A. Simpson discussed the Trachioays along 
which long-barrows oceur, 

Mr. Saintey deacribed a Long Mownd at West 
fudhom, Nerfolk of pre-late Bronze Age: 

Mr. J. N. L. Myres reviewed the Ceramic evidence 
for the Anglo-Sazon Conquest. The Continental 
connexions of the English pottery (mainly from 
cemeteries) are with the Anglo-Saxon, Frisian ani 
Rhenish districts, and more complicated than Bede's 
account of the invasion suggests. The tines illus- 
trate burial customs, social habits, relations between 
dreas, and between invatlers and surviving natives, 
Of special significance are the stamped ornaments. 
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Mr. Kenneth Jackson dizeussed The Anglo-Saron 
Invasion tn the hight of early Welsh poetry, The early 
Gododdin poem, of the late sixth century, gives 
contemporary account of wars between the Britons 
round Edinburgh and Northumbrian Angles, 

Prof. V..Gordon Childe and Mr. W. Thorneyeroft 
described their Experimental production of phenomena 
distinctive of Vitrified Forta. A model * Gallic wall’ 
of stone, brick and timber was vitrified by burning 
timber heaped against both faces, faithfully rih- 
producing the condition of ancient forts in Gaul and 
Sootland. 

Similar results were obtained from an ancient 
fort, unvitrified. 

A Report on Mining Sites in Wales described 
ancient workings with use of stone hammers, which 
may be of Roman date. 

Miss Margaret Murray described her Excorations 
of Petra in North Arabia. 


Fotklore—MM. A. Varignac and G. Riviér, 
surveying the study of Folklore in France, pro 
the establishment of an International” Committee 
of Folklore Methodology, to classify folklore facts 
and to establish a standard index for folklore hiblia- 
graphy, the series of facts to be noted on every 
national folklore atlas, and a code for the claboration 
of folklore maps. 

Lady Raglan’s paper on The Green Man in church 
architecture identified with a well-known folklore 
personage a large number of representations on 
painted glass, stone bosses, anc in other decorative 
Positions. 

Prof. 5. H. Hooke discussed the fratricide motive 
in the story of Cain'and Abel in comparison with 
Egyptian and Phoenician myths, and in relation to 
ras Oe, flict between pastoral and agricultural modes 
of life 

Mr. C.F, Tebbutt described the Cart-front designs 
of twelve English counties from Lincolnshire to 
Essex antl Leicestershire: the Fenland borders 
seem to have been the distributing centre. 

Mr. R. U. Sayce described Rope-twisters from many 
parts of the British Isles, and their development 
into a type which in Sweden is found geared to a 
driving wheel. 

Prof. J.. Murphy examined the Psychological 
Orupins of Magie in relation to* unconscious gesture * 
betraying wishes, and to the ‘ cave-art" of Palmo- 
lithic. times, 

Mrs. Nora H. Chadwick contributed a study of 
Poehe Inspiration and the Trance of the Seer, with 
illustrations from northern and western Europe, 
Asia, Polynesia, and Africa, Poetry does not differ 
essentially from chanted prose, but pre y Uses 
the most elevated speech of which the seer is ‘capable. 

* Inspiration’ has reference Wimarily not to the 
form, but to the matter, recent observers are 
stressing the intellectual element in the seer's 
equipment. 

Hthnogranhy—Dr. C. von  Fiirer-Haimendorf 
described twelve months of Field acerk ameng the 





Konyak Nagas of Assam, who represent an old arranged by Mre. Rudkin for the local folk-lore 
culture formerly prevalent over all Naga country, society, | ‘i 
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Taro, not rice, if the staple crop; pigs, not cattle, 


are the sacrificial animals; there ix elaborate face- 


tattooing; the chiefs form « powerful endogamous 
AFIstocracy ; >; # sky god is worshipped, but almost 
no spirits. 

Dr, A, N. Tucker examined the Background of 
Central African Folktales, the principal themes, the 
setting, and the historical and sociological data, 

Mr. W. Fogg deseribed A fribal market in the 
Spanish sone of Moroceo, its organization for public 
security anil legal transactions, its officials, trade 
groups and their functions, and the changes effected 
by the Spaniards, 

Mr. H, A. Fosbrooke described <A new Bantu 
tribe, the Sonjo of ‘Tanganyika, who are now quite 
surrounded by Masai, as a result of tribal movement, 


Cultural Keqions were the subject of «a joimt 
discussion between the Sections of Anthropology 
and Geography. Prof. C. B. Faweett presided and 
introduced the subject. 

Dr. L. Dudley Stamp regarded all geographical 
regions as representinga characteristic co-distribution 


and interaction of physical and biological factors, to — 


which man, on his part, reacts. In the synthesis of 
o geographical region the most permanent factors, 
such as position and structure, must be fundamental. 

Prof, P.M. Roxby illustrated from the five apecific 
regions of China the value of the human factor and its 
response to geographical conditions, in distinguishing 
and characterizing such regions. A parallel instance 
is the continent of North America, 

Prof, J. L. Myres distinguished between culture- 
regions as a concept of ethnology, and geographical 
regions which (be agreed with Dr. Stamp) must be 
hasel on the more permanent factors, Up to a 
certain point indigenous Man behaved like any 
other animal; but when Man's reason began to 
react on geographical restrictions, its effects werr 
incalculable, catastrophic, quite recent, and probably 
alao ephemeral in comparison with physical and 
nological processes, 

Lord Raglan asked for clearer definition of terms, 
and doubted the value of the conception of a 
Cultural Region in ethnology. 

In general discussion attention was drawn to the 
development of this conception by American 
geographers, and to examples of human distribu. 
tions which had been transitory. But it was 
contended alao that for sociological purposes the 
geographical distribution of human activities 
deserved study and cartographical presentation. 

Anthropology and Administration was the subject 
of a discussion in which Messrs, Kingsley Roth 
(Fiji), Fosbrooke (Tanganyika), Harvey (Burma), 
and Archey (New Zealand) took part. 

facursions were made to the Nottingham Caves, 
to Sherwood Forest and Laxton, to Cresswell Caves, 
and to Leicester Forum excavations, 


The Folk-Industries of the Lindsey District, of 
Lincolnshire were well illustrated by an exhibit 
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Liestal, Oslo; “* Norse 


International Association for European Ethnology and 
Folklore; Edinburgh Congress, 14-21 July, 1937. 
19 | This Association, formed in November, 

, 1935, held a Congress in the New College, 
Edinburgh, from 4th to 2let July, 1937; the 
Scottish Anthropological and Folklore Society acting 
as hosts. Seventy-six delegates registered as mem- 
hers representing Belgium, Denmark, Estonia, 
Finland, Great Britain and Ireland, Holland, 
Lithuania, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and the 
United States. 

A Presidential Address was delivered by Prof. Dr. 
Herman Geijer, of the University of Uppsala. 
Thirty-one papers were read, Those dealing with 
folklore included “ Remarks upon methods of 
Surveving and Making Distribution Mapa in the 
fields of Dialect and Folklore,” by the President; 
“Scottish ant Norwegian Ballads,’ by Prof. K. 
orse and Gaelic Folklore,” by 
Dr. KR. Th. Christiansen, Oslo; “The Stars in 


Eskimo Folklore,” by Prof. W. Thalbitzer, Copen- 


hagen; “ Rites,” by Dr. C. W. von Sydow, Lund; 
and * The Origins of the Ducking-Stool,” by 
Prof. J. W. Spargo, Northwestern University, U.S.A. 

Papers of technological and museum interest were 
“Simple Agricultural Implements of England,” by 
Mr. BR..U. Sayee, Manchester; ““The Early History 
of Vehicles in Northern Europe,” by Dr, G. Berg, 
Stockholm; “The. Irish House,” by Dr. Ake 
Campbell, Uppsala; and “Scandinavian Folk 
Museums,” by Prof. Sigurd Erixon, Stockholm, 

On the linguistic side Dr. Wm, Grant, Aberdeen, 
dealt with “The Scottish National Dictionary ;" 
Mr. J. C. Catford, Edinburgh, with “ Scottish 
Dialects and the Proposed Linguistic Atlas of 
Scotland; Dr. G. 5. Lowman, Brown University, 
U.8.A., with “ The Linguistic Survey m tho U.S.A, 
and Canada,’ Dr. R. Nordenstreng, Uppsala, made 


some helpful suggestions as to the solution of an 


ethnological problem in his paper on * The Riddle of 
the Finns, Frisians, and Fair Broad-heads,” Of 
peroneny Scottish interest was that by Mrs. M. M. 
} . President of the Folklore Society, on “ The 
three Marts and the Man with the Withy.” “2 
During the Congress a “ Ceilidh,” arranged by 
Mies J. Bruce, Secretary of Highland Home 
Industries, Ltd,, was performed a7, a group of 
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Gaelic-speaking women; and a display of Scottish 
Country Dancing was given at Roslin by a team of 
“bondagers “ under the supervision of Mr. Ton C. B. 
Jamieson. 

Throughout the Congress there was on view an 
exhibition of ethnological and folkloristic material 
of which the outstanding feature was the display of 
photographs and drawings of house-types and 
domestic and agricultural implements selected from 
the collection of the Irish Folklore Commission. 
Other exhibits were by the Landsmalsirkivet, 
Uppsala; the Nordic Museum, Stockholm; H.M. 
Office of Works ; and Highland Home Industries, Ltd. 


British Spelmological Association. Second Annual 
19? pt Aa and Exhibition: Briatol, 23-26 July, 

Jf 1037 

The Great Hall of the University of Bristol 
was partially transformed for this oocasion imto a 
Cave worthy of the gathering, which imelucded 
Sir Arthur Keith, President of the Association, the 
Abbé H. Breall, Dr. F. E. Zeuner, Miss Garrod, 
Dr. Marett, Professor FE. K. Tratman, Mr. H. E. 
Balch, and Mr. C. KR. Hewer, organiser of the Con- 
tinental Tour through Germany, Czechoslovakia anid 
Austria which followed the Bristol meeting. 

Members were accommodated m Manor Hall, a 
new hostel of the University, and were received by 
the Lord Mayor of Bristol and the University 
authorities. Notable papers were those of the 
Abbé Breuil on French and Spanish Cave Art, 
Dr. Acuner on Prehisteric Cultures and Climatic 
Fluctuations, and Dr. L. 5. Palmer on a Chemical 
Method for testing the Continuity of Cave Streams. 
There were alao numerous valuable descriptions of 
particular groups of caves. Excursions were 
arranged to the Cheddar Caves and other caverns, 
with expert help from the Wessex Cave Club; in 
Lamb's Leer an aerial ropeway and illumination 
made exploration easy. 

The recent work of the Speleological Association 
includes the scheduling of many caves and cave 
finds, the detection of closed caves by geophysical 
tests, the investigation of the aquatic cave-faunna, 
and the acquisition (through anonymous generosity ) 
of the lease of Cragdale, a house with grounds at 
Settle, as BaNa nepal and depoutory fordocuments. 


REVIEWS 
PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Zur Osteologie der Lappen. lon K. E. Schreier. 
: mi l. Bond. Text mit 16 Foafein wnat 20 Piguren in 
199 Tere (1935), s. 204. 2. Band. Masstabellen 
und Tafeln (1931), S. 75 + Taf. 1). Jmatituttet 
for Sammenlignende Kulturforakning. Serie B, Shrifter, 
ania, low 3. Oslo. London: Williama anid Norgate. 
Price 10a, bound, lO4«. Gd. unbound, 
The publication of the second of these sumptuously 
produced volumes made it clear not only that all previous 
studies of the craniology of the Lapps had been so far 


surpassed that they would become relatively insignificant, 


but also that one of the most important researches 
relating to the craniology of any race had been com- 
pleted, or nearly completed. It contains detailed indli- 


vidual measurements of 351 skulle; contour tracings in 
thres norma, representing three superposed outlines at 
different borions in the case of each norma, and diopto- 
graphic tracings in four normm for 80 of the Leer — 
all theas tracings ect half seale; and J01 plates 
reproducing excellent photographs. Most of the last 
are of the crania—standardized aspects being shown— 
while there are 20 of juvenile specimens among them, 
but some are of other rates of the skeleton, the majority 
of these being pathological specimens. Particularly 


noteworthy plates are those of the head of a cadaver 


with oo full-face onc lateral views of the 
akull below (Taf. exivi), and of three mandibles showing 
the torus aleeolaria developed to a remarkable degree. 
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Professor Weidenreich has recently called attention to 
the fact that some of the Sinanthropus lower jaws 
exhibit this abnormal condition, but for them jt is 
relatively «light compared with the extreme cases 
found for the Lappa. No more complete or effective 
corpus of descriptive data relating to skulls of any race 
has yet been provided. 

The text in the first volume is equally thorough, The 
material consists of skeletal remains of 582 individuals, 
of whom 10] were immature when they died, but the 
majority are represented by skulls only. The total 351 
adult skulls from Finmark can be divided into two series : 
the first ts made up by 302 specimens obtained from six 
grave-yards known to have been used principally in the 
eighteenth century, together with 18 from different 
aourote dnd of various historical dates: the second series 
comprises the remaining 31 skulle which were found in 
stone cists or caves. A detailed account of previous 
studies of the osteology of the Lapps is given. This is 
not quite exhaustive, as Professor Schreiner haa over- 
looked measurements of a few additional skulla given in 
the second edition of Flower's catalogue and in the Berlin, 
Heidelberg,, Leipzic and Géttingen sections of Die 
nithropelogiechen Sannilungen Deutechlands, as well as 
a series, referred to below, measured by Hillsten. The 
cranial measurements are then treated character by 
character, comparisons being made between the groupe 
from different grave-yards, which are rather small for 
this purpose, and with previously published material for 
Lappa and other racial populations of Europe and Asia, 
The writer trusts principally in the surer, but less 
aomaational, atetistioa! methocs whieh were devised cuocl 
first applied to anthropological material by Profeasor 
Karl Pearson. Means, constants of variability and 
numerous coefficienta of correlation are given. The 
descriptive charactors and cranial anomalies are treated 
in great detail, the most striking peculiarities of this 
kind being the high frequencies of a palatine torus and 
an alveolar torus of the mandible, Comparisons are 
made between the means for the adult series and those 
of 59 juvenile skulls divided into three age-groups. 

By using generalized measures of resemblance based 
on <0 metrical characters, it is shown that in spite of 
their close rewemblance the six series from different 
grave-yards cannot be considered to be samples drawn 
at random from « single homogencous population, The 
reviewer would Jay less atreaa on this fact, interpreted as 
evidence of racial edeccganeiy than Professor Schreiner 
does, though the latter doos not hesitate to pool all the 
series for the purpose of comparing Lappic with other 
racial types. Samples representing COMMUN ties 
which are likely to become peculiarly inbred may well 
differ from one another to the extent observed because 
each may be composed of a number of closely-related 
individuals. A race can only be defined as a group 
within which local differences may be found for this 
reason. The variability of the total male sample is 
almost precisely of the same order as those of a number 
of European series which can only be accepted aa 
racially homogencous, 

Mean measurements are given for the other bones of 
the skeleton, but the comparative material available for 
most of these is so meagre that their racial significance 
cannot be estimated at present, The proportions of 
different parts of the extremities, judged from the ratios 
of the lengths of the tee Donen. are certainly not 
strikingly peculiar for the Lappe. Pathological distor- 
tions and anomalous variations of the skeleton of the 
trunk and limbs are described and illustrated by 
numerous photographs. The moan measurements of 
the small series of prehistoric (chiefly Iron Age) akeletona 
are very close to those of the piatoea rm Lappe, the type 


being brachyeephalic and of ahort stature. Professor 
Schreiner suggesta that they diverge slightly from the 
present-day type in the direction of the * Nordic" Iron 
Age population of more southerly parts of Norway, 
but he admits that far more material would be required 
to substantiate this view. 

In summarizing the results of his lengthy study, the 
wathor considers the theory, favoured by many anthro. 
pologista to-day, that the Lapps belong casentially to 
the group of brachycephalic peoples of Central Europe, 
little importance being attached to those superficial 
characteriatica which suggest Mongoloid affinities. He 
concludes that from the earliest times for which we have 
any evidence relating to them they were mixed with 
both * Nordic * and East Baltic elements, but the basic 
type of the population possessed characters which assigns 
it to an intermediate position between the Alpine and 
Mongoloid groups. These three must be supposed to 
have had a common origin. 

Professor Schreiner only refera to measurements of 
skulls of Lapps given in the first and second parts of 
K. Hiillsten’s catalogue entitled Matériaur pour servir 
d ia connaissance des erdines des uples Jinnoa and pub- 
lished at Helaingfors in Bidrag ll Kdnnedom af Finlanda 
Natur och Folk, Hiiftet XX XV (1881). In the following 
year Hilisten gave measurements of 85 skulle of Lappa 
from another grave-yard, and in 1887 E, Hougberg addled 
those of 10 more from a third grave-yard (in Hiiftet 44 
of the same journal). Taking these series together, 
there are data for 195 modern adult crania from Uleaborg, 
the northern province of Finland adjoining the Norwegian 
provinces of Finmark. Unfortunately the skulle are not 
all sexed : 72 are supposed male, 55 lesan And no Ree 
are given for the remaining 68. The means of the pooled 
male series were calculated by the present writer, and the 
coefficient of racial likeness waa found with Professor 
Schreiner’s pooled series. For 19 characters the crude 
value is 2-06 + -22 and the reduced 2-26 + -24. These 
indicate a remarkably close similarity in type, closer, 
for example, than that found in the case of two seven- 
teenth century London series. But the selection of the 
skulla which were more obviously male from the available 
specimens from Finland which are actually male must 
have tended to make the means of the absolute measure- 
ments used somewhat too large for this series, Actually 
they tend to be larger for the Finnish than for the 
Norwegian Lappe, and there ia a clear suggestion that 
the resemblance between the two types would be 
appreciably closer if allowance could be made for the 
selection referred to. It ia possible that the correction 
required would be sufficient to lead to the conclusion that 
the two types cannot be differentiated. Even without 
it the resemblance between the two total series from 
Finland and Norway ia much closer than that found 
between some pairs of the component series from different 
grave-yarda in Norway, These results indicate clearly 
the danger of attributing racial significance to the 
differences found between local groups. They are 
inkeresting a4 an example, and in giving this the reviewer 
does not mean to imply that they conflict with any of 
the conclusions which are reached by Professor Schreiner 
in his valuable monograph. G. M. MORANT. 


Rassenkunde deutscher Gave. Bauern im sidlichen 
nq (Allgau, Lechtal und Gregenzer Wald. 
194 Vou Dr. Bruno K. Schutts. °35 tables, 244 
Wustrations, 2 diagrame im the tert and in 

plates, age Perper sl ey Wuntch, Price, 
paper GM, Tl; ¢ Mf. 12:60. £xpert price, paper 
ut 8+25; cloth M. 9-45, 7 si 
The author gives o detailed study of the native 
population of # comparatively isolated mountain valloy 
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in South Germany in order to get as accurate an idea and G. P. Wells has been revised, brought up to date. 
as pomihle of the physieal type and the race com- and split into nine handy volumes, The first three 


position of that population. In all, 44 ple of both 
aexes have been measures] and exmmined, By far the 
Teatest purt of the investigation deala with characters 
considered singly. The fact that for comparative 
purposes the corresponding constants of numerous other 
population groups and instructive illustrations are 
given makes this part eapectally valuable. Another part 
is concerned with the combination of certain characters. 
Aleo hero instructive Dhustrations are given which make 
it clear that we are by no means dealing with a 
‘homogenteus muxture, sines ocertam combinations 
occur more frequently than others. Combinations 
completely corrmeapanding to those of the European 
“raees " (Nordic, ete.) are not frequent. Summing 
up, the author comes to the conclusion that the popula- 
tion under investigation represents a race mixture im 
which partioularly the © Nordio,” the ° Dinaric" and 
the ‘Alpine " mees are participating. The book has 
an appendix, numerous tables and good photographs, 
and it is undoubtedly a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of the European population. I[ do not 
hesitate to recommend the work to every student of 
physical anthropology. A. H. MUNTER. 


The Living Body; Patterns of Life ; Evolution— 
195 Fact and Theory. 8y 4. ¢. Wells, Juhan Hurley 


ot G. FP. Wella, London: Cossell d Co, 
222°: 2390; 271 pp... 4a. each, | 
‘The Science of Life, by H, G, Wells, Julian Huxley 


are * The Living Body, ‘Patterns of Life,” and 
* Evolution—Faect and Theory.” They are written in a 
chatty informative style of popular language suitable 
for a fourth-form boy. ‘The Living Body" consiats of 
A amattering of anatomy and physiology, the body being 
mganied in the mechanistic way a8 on automatic 
self-repairing machine. ‘ Patterns of Life" ia another 
ainattering of comparative anatomy and botany, with 
® glance at bacteriology thrown in. * Evolution—Fact 
ani Theory’ starta with a smattering of geology anil 
proceeds to review the chief theories of evolution and 
pronounces againat the vitalistic theory and the theory 
that there is a purpose behind evolution, The explana- 
ton given @ quite simple, “simple enough to be 
* misumlerstood,, aa Sir Arthur Eddington calls 
Schrédingers theory, 

As the matter ia merely introductory, it it a pity that 
each sectict dows not contain «a bibliography to point 
to further rewding. Very few books are referred to in 
the text. The text itself requires revision to eliminate 
awkward words (* supplely,’ * gapped," * semivertebrates *) 
and grammatical errora (mixed tenses, mixed singulars 
and plurals). The caption to Fig. 2 of * Evolution" 
refers to“ darker © and ‘ darkened * parts of tho diagram, 
which i, however, all of one tint. If this igure comes 
from the original edition of * The Science of Life,’ there 
should have been plenty of time to correct it for the 
aerial eclition. , 


Otherwise the many illustrations are 
excallent and perhaps the best part of the work. €, 8. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tattooing and Healing. (('/. Max, 1957, 54.) 
196 Sir,—Soot is not uncommon in ritual. Cute 


figure widely, especially im puberty ceremonies 

ond at funerals. Tattooing is a combination of 

both and makes its first appearance in the life of a man 

at maturity, that i¢ os a general rule ((/f. Hocart, The 

are 7 Mon, 145; 158; 167). The purpose of thea 
rites ix a full life. : 

In Egypt tattooing is far more specific in its use; it 
is often used to cure ailments which may be narrowly 
defined os to their cause, for instance troubles due to 
fumes from fish a-cooking (J. 8. Wilmore, The Spoben 
Aralic of Egypt, London, 1901, p. 965. Cf. Miss Black- 
man, The Fellahin of Upper Egypt, p. 53), Miss Black- 
man het also found tattooing used for specific ailments 
auch of headache, toothache, weak eyo, possession. 

What evidence, it may be asked, have we that these 
apecific uses are derived from the initintory use? The 
evidence ia that other usea of tattooing in Egypt and 
thereabouts retain an initiatery colourimg. Miss Black- 
min has the unpression that im Peypt tattooing is still a 
ro of manhood (ic. 55). It is also used for sex-appeal 
(Wilmore, [e.—Miss Winifred Smeaton, Tattooing 
among the Arale of Iraq, Amer. Anthr.. 1937, p. 54). 
Comparative evidence tella us that mitiation confers 
mainly or womanly welfare, which includes sexual 
abet and the power to procreate ({nitiation and Man- 

ood, Max, 1995, 23). Tattooing thus acquires a sexual 
connotation which may be emphasized at the expense 
of other elements of life-giving. This preparation for a 
sexual life comes out very plainly in a custom recorded 
ey Dr. H. A. Winkler (Bawern civischen Woaser wna 

Viiete, Stuttgart, 1034, p. 133/). In Kiman near Quit 
they paint tattoo patterns on the face and hands of a 
maiden that hag died ripe for marriage. * She is adorned 


“in this way, because—if ashe waa gool—she will 
‘ become a hourt in paradise.” In other words she is 
prepared as a bride. 

In Iraq tattooing is used to induce pregnancy (Miss 
Smeaton, Le., 54). This use also derives mataraiy from 
the mitistory which confers manly or womanly fruit- 
fulness. Without it & man or a woman is not successful 
in the things appertaming to his or her sex. 

An iragi woman who haa lost several children in 
succession thinks she can save the next by having it 
tattooed. Naturally, since mitiation, like other general. 
ized rituals, confers a long and vigorous life. Another 
theory however has crept m here, the theory of the evil- 
eye. The patterns on boys in one village ore tattooed 
like those of girls to avert the evil eye by making them 
look aa if they belonged to the leas favoured, and so jess 
envied sex. This leads to results which stand in flat 
contradiction to the original pu which is to make boys 
into men by endowing them with all that belongs to men, 

There are critics who will not be satisfied because 
they cannot see the mitiatory use of tattoomg gradually 
narrowing down to specific needs. Such eritics will 
never be satisfied because they will never see develop. 
ment, though they sit till doomaday waiting. They 
think they can see evolution because they have been 
brought up to believe in it; of a matter of fact all they 
see is a great variety of forms which can only be satis. 
factorily explained on the supposition that they have all 
developed owt of the same orginals. That is all we have 
the right to expect in the development of human 
institutions; to formulate a theory that will explain 
all the variations in the simplest possible way without 
Invoking any processes that have not been oheerved. 

We know that initiation confers a successful maturity, 
and we know from records of circumcision and the 
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evidence of our contemporaries that asingle epiaode may 
be lifted cut of initiation and used for a very specific 
purpose, In the first place then it is quite possible that 
tattoong has been tsclated ancl dacrowed se m this 
way. Secondly, if we assume that thin happened we 
are able to fit all the pieces of the meaningless oe of 
facta into a simple picture with meaning. We cease 
merely to collect and begin to connect, 

All the uses of tattooing which we bave reviewrd) 
are labelled by anthropologists ‘ magical,” implying 
that they do oot really work. If they did work they 
would be labelled ‘rational medicine.” Burt supposing 
it turned out, os may happen any day, that tattooing 
doea work in some cases? Suppose, for oargument’s 
sake, that our medical men struck a new trail which Jed 
them to the discovery that tattooing clid remove some 
enuses Of headache; then we should have to transfer 
that uae of tattooing to * rational medicme * while leaving 
all the others in the department of ‘ magic.’ Obviously 
wet cannot base our classifications on mere opinion which 
may change at any time, and the classification into 
rational and magical is purely a matter of opmion. The 
Egyptians are of opinion that tattooing a Sy and they 
can give vou plenty of concrete cases m support of that 
opimen. The European plysician has never even toed 
ta justify his opinion. No doubt he is quite justified m 
refusing to do eo, In refusing even to examine the claims 
of tattooing he is probably saving himself from what 
would probably turn out to be a wild goose chase after 
anew remedy for headache. Still his opinion ia only an 
opinion which may be reversed at any tine, for there are 
more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in 
eur tmedical schools. 

We must have something more stable than an opimion 
on which to base our classifications, something objective. 

There is one objective difference between our hygienic 
uae of circumcision, and tattooing in Egyptian medicine : 
after detaching circumcision from the system which we 
describe aa initiation we have worked it into another 
system which we call hygiene. In Egypt tattooing hms 
broken loose from initiation without attaching iteclf to 
any other system. At least it sooms so, a5 far as the 
evidence now stands, It must be remembered that no 
attempt has been made, aa far as I know, to get at the 
underlying principles, Perhaps these have dropped out, 
ani the different uses of tattoomg not only seem, but 
are disjecla menbra. 

However that may be in Egypt we found in Iraq ao 
ome of tattooing being caught up into a different system 
of leas which we may sum up aa the ‘evil-eye.” The 
new interpretation may seem to wa as * magical’ aa the 
old one: but that is neither here nor there, the process 
iz the same as that which has led from the old initiatory 
to the new hygienic application of circumcision, namely 
renmiterpretating old tices in the light of new theories. 
Processes are objective things, and it is on processes that 
the science of culture must be built, just lke any other 
acjence, A. M. HOCART. 


An Initiation Sermon and its Text. /Mustroted, 
= Sm,—The accompanying photographs show u 
197 pole with a calabash balanced on top which T camo 
= across while on trek near the Anglo: French boun- 
dary on the North Bank of the MacCarthy Island 
Provmer of the Gambia. The village, which I. waa 
visiting, is in the Jollof section of the Province, peopled 
by offshoots of the ancient cn of Sine Saloum. — 
About 20 to @4 feet in height, the pole stead in the 
middje of the * bome* farma of the village, some 30 or 
40 yards from the sain ray and, epi: Pee ears 
hotographs, just on the edge of the sandy path whic 
lend aint the farma to the village. lis purpose 
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was explained to me as follows: Each year, during the 
initiation rites undergone by boys reaching puberty, 
in the evening of the day preceding the final rite of 
circumcision, the initiates, who have for some time 
previonaly been living in grass huts built away m_ the 
‘bush,’ are brought to the village and shown this pole, 
but with no calabash on top. They show surprise at 
ita presence, it not having been there when they left 
the village to begin their initmtion tranimne,. 

An old man of the village, usually the one who will 
perform the circumcision and who has been responsible 
for the traming of the bova while in the * bush," then 





[NITIATION POLE, WITH CALADASH IX 4 JOLOPF 
VILLAGE, GAMDTA PROVINCE, 


Fia..T, 


takes the opportunity to deliver a sermon on * the world, 
‘the flesh and the Devil," explaining the possible evils 
of incontinence, unfaithfulness and so on, ending 
somewhat in this fashion: 

“Tt ié the Devil who tempts mankind and if you doubt 
‘ that the Devil exists, look an that pole, for you know it 
“waa not here when you went to the “ bush" and now 
‘you find it here. It is the Devil who has brought it, 
‘to show what power he haa” In due course the boys 
retire to bed and the next morning are called upon by 
the old man to come and see the pole i He |a 
greatly perturbed in case they may have failed to heed 
fie ovening homily, but now Jet no one doubt the 
existence and power of the Devil, for is there not now @ 
calabash (or pot, or stone) on the top of the pole where 
before there waa no such thing ? Clearly no man can 
have climbed such a pole in the night, so who else con 
have done this amazing thing than the Devil? 

The pole with its calabaah is left standing for a few 
weeks, until one morning it ts found to have vaniahed in 
the night, to reappear at the next cireuMmeision ceremony. 
[ was fortunate enough to pase through the village and 
see this evidence of the Devil's existence before he came 
and «pirited it away. G. NW. N. NONN. 
The Secretarial, Acorn, 


meats os ratte 1037, 185, ie 
In the Inst paragraph of my postecript, the 
19 excavations oat Hadda si nanribedl (by 
my mistake) to Monsieur Hackin, who was working 
in the same neighbourhood at the same time. They 
were in fact ucted by Monsieur J, J. Bart be 
SIMONE CORBIAU, 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

America: North, With Plate L. Williams: Digby. 
A CARVED PESTLE AND PIPE-STEM FROM BRITISH COLUMBIA. By M. P. Williams, Kelowna 
fanch, B.C. With a note by Adrian Dighy, British Museum. 
1 q | The carved stone pestle or hammer-stone figured in Plate L.1 was found in 1906 on the shore 

© of a bay of Wood's Lake, Okanagan Valley, British Columbia, by the late Mr. F. C. Baker. 
It is now in the possession of Mr. M. P. Williams, Hanthorpe Ranch, Winfield, Okanagan Valley, who 
sends the following notes on it :—“'The rock of the pestle is diabase. The carved head represents 
“ the Columbia ground-squirrel. Some tribes of North Western American Indians believed that a 
“ guardian spirit (usually some animal) adopted by an Indian as his personal totem, would, if he 
‘made and kept near him a carved representation of the animal or of some part of it, take up his 
“ abode with him, and so be always at hand to assist him at need.” 
Mr. Adrian Digby, of the British Museum, contributes the following note :—" Pestles from America 
“ with a slightly expanded base are common in various areas in the United States and the West Indies, 
although a zoomorphic head such as this has no exact counterparts in the British Museum. 
There is, however, one with a rudimentary head, which is not nearly so elaborate as the specimen 
“in question from British Columbia. 

“Whether the head depicts a squirrel, or not, I am not prepared to say. Any way, I can find no 
definite reference to squirrels in North West Coast Indian mythology, though this does not mean 
that there is not any. 
~ Mr. C. Hill-Tout, British North America, page 139, says that these pestles are hammers, though 
occasionally they may be employed by the old people to crush or pound tough meat or berries or 
fish, when other food is scarce. 

“ Pounders or hammers of this general type are represented in the British Museum by speci- 
mens from Gritish Columbia, Ohio (Squire & Davis collection) and the West Indies: 
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Fig. 3. PIrE-STEM COMPLETED WITH BOWL. 
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‘« though the last-named have not the expanded 
ca hase,"’ 

The carved pipe-stem in Plate L.2 is of soap- 
stone. Mr. Williams writes that “it was found 
“ in a shack at Princeton, not far from Kelowna 
“ Ranch, and still in the Okanagan (Salish) 
“ Indian country.” It is in the collection of 
Mr. Reginald Atkinson of Penticton. It is a 
straight tube, like a large cigar-holder, of the 
exact size of the photograph. Such soapstone 
is found within fifteen miles of the spot where the 
pipe was found. Carved in relief at the wider 
end is a lizard, about four inches long, perfectly 
modelled, with every rib and vertebra showing, 
and the handy legs exactly reproduced. Mr. 
James Coleman, Indian Agent at Vernon, British 
Columbia has sent to Mr. Williams, under date 
Oth June, 1936 (File 4.5), the following informa- 
tion derived from Chief Louis, of the Okanagan 
Indian Reserve, whom Mr. Williams describes 
as an intelligent and truthful man :— 

* He states there were two classes of pipes— 
‘ peace pipes and doctor's pipes—and your's is 
‘ part of a doctor's pipe. The bowl and stem 
“are missing. I enclose sketch of the complete 
* pipe with notations of interest. 

“The reptile carved on the pipe is the doctor's 
“ * guiding spirit or whatever you would call it 





“ Tt is not the common lizard known to them as 
* * FILill-Aw-as" but what they call a horned 
toad, or in Indian ‘ Wa-mak-ah" found in the 
dry regions of the Southern part of the district. 
“ It is about 24 inches to 3 inches long and I} 
‘ inches to 2 inches wide, with the appearance of 
* white rubber and looks very much like a child's 
‘“ rubber toy. It has the peculiarity that if it is 
“ tured on ite back and tickled that it will 
“ distend itself considerably for the time being. 
‘ It has the typical ring or jaw bone as shown 
on your photograph and these develop into 
“ two small knobs on the head giving it the name 
of being ‘horned’, Ido not know the reptile 
“ or its proper name, but no doubt you could 
“find it out from some authority.” 

Mr. Coleman adds, from the same informant, 
that this soapstone is originally white, and that 
the dark colour is imparted by rubbing the pipe 
with swamp-grass leaves used like sandpaper. 
The rings worked on the wider end of the pipe- 
stem would be inlaid with gold orsilver. Animals, 
insects, and reptiles are represented according to 
the ‘doctor's’ adoption, and to the spirit he 
represents. In the narrower end would be in- 
serted a stem of ‘long-wood’, The * peace- 
‘ pipes" are plain, and much larger than the 
‘doctor's pipes '. 
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OSIRIS AND HIS RITES, I. By CG. D. Hornblower, F.S.A. (Cf. Man, 1937, 156.) 
RELATIONSHIP TO THE Kina AND AGRICULTURE MysTERIES. 


200 The sequel to the sacred marriage was of 
i course the birth of the new Horus; it ts 
not recorded in the text, which is restricted to 
instructions to priests concerning the magical 
activities attending the rites, but at Philae, 
where there is another series of low-reliefs 
illustrative of the event, scenes are carved showing 
[sis suckling the young Horus; some of them give 
Hathor as the mother and this is the case with all 
the similar scenes at Dendereh—not unnaturally, 
since Dendereh was the centre of Hathor worship 
(for easy reference see Weigall, Guide fo the Anti- 
quities of Upper Egypt, pp. 45 and 479-80). This 


confusion is quite explicable, for Isis, as noted 
| previously, was, like Hathor, a manifestation of 


the ancient mother-goddess and, as such, each 
was mother of the young god who should bring 
prosperity to the country and each, according to 
various texts, brought up the child in the secret 
safety of the marsh-land, with its concealing 


reeds. Their functions, also, with regard to the 
older Horus and Osiris respectively were identical, 
as their names prove: Hathor was the ‘ house ' 
or ‘seat’ of Horus while the name Isis, grecized 
from as. (pronounced probably tsi) actually 
means the ‘ seat’ ‘ throne.” Isis, as wife of 
Osiris was his complement and his protectress, 
as Hathor was of the earlier Horian kings, a 
relationship well displayed in certain statues of 
Mycerinus, now in the museums of Cairo and 
Boston; these are connected with various nomes 
or districts, the nome-goddess stands on hia left, 
but on the right, in each case, stands Hathor with 
her arm round him protectively. 

Isis was indeed, to use a Hindu term, the 
shakti or ‘female principle’ of Osiris, a term 
denoting also ‘ power’ and so, just as Parvati, 
the shakti of Shiva, is his complement and without 
her he would be powerless, so Isis was shakti to 
Osiris, personified in myth as his sister-wife ; also, 
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like Parvati, she was by origin no less than the 
great mother goddess. Plutarch seems to have 
arrived at a similar idea when he wrote that she 
was “that property of Nature which was 
* feminine “ (sec. 53). 

There is a similar want of individual definition 
in the case of Nephthys, sister of Isis and, if we 
may judge by the hymn quoted in the previous 
article from Pleyte and others similar, her co-mate 
to Osiris. In the Pyramid Texts, pars. 1786-7, 
she is said, like Isis, to rejoice in his love and in 
par. 623 she suckles Horus. The name signifies 

* mistress of the house * which is a usual oriental 
epithet for wife (in Egypt Sift el bett). Plutarch 
relates a tradition that she was the wife of Set; 
if this was an authentic legend the interpretation 
would seem to be that she was by origin the wife 
of the chief of the Set people conquered by the 
Horians and taken as the spoils of war into the 
conquerors hareem: possibly, on the other 
hand, her supposed existence was merely a case of 
duplication. 

The new Horus was known as ‘ the son of Isis * 
(in Greek Harseisis) and also ‘ Horus the Child’ 
(Harpocrates) and thus distinguished from the 
Elder Horus (Maroeris); in spite of this formal 
distinction he was commonly confused in the 
myths with the elder. An instance of this con- 
fusion is to be seen in one of his epithets, * Unifier 

* of the Two Lands’ 
course appropriate, if we follow the historical 
sketch of the earlier article, to the elder Horus; 
it also brings the younger into close connexion 
with the king, one of whose chief titles was 
* Lord of the Two Lands’ and on whose thrones 
of ceremony the unification was always repre- 


sented by the tying together of lotus and papyrus, 


aymbols of the Lower and Upper Lands. 

‘Horus then, patron-protector of the nation, was 
annually reborn and the vigour of the country 
renewed, a result expressed literally in one of the 
seenes of the rite depicted at Dendereh: the 
young Horus, seated on a chair, looks at Osiris 
on the bier on which he lies for his yearly miracle 
and says ““(when) Horus is good, the planta 
“ sprout.’ (Lanzone, Diz. Mit., Il, 758 and 
Plate CCLXVIII. With his rebirth the Horian 
essence that resided in the king and made him a 
source of strength and prosperity to the country, 
was also revitalized, a result portrayed at Philae 
by the low-reliefs which depict Isis bestowing the 
rule on the king as Horus. Since this process 
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depended on the miraculous resuscitation of 
Osiris, the relation between him and the king 
becomes apparent and the scene sculptured in 
the temple of Seti I at Abydos stands out as of 
the highest consequence to the king and his 
people. 

Another rite designed for the renewed invigora- 
tion of the king, besides this annual one, was the 
Sed festival, carried out at varying periods. It 
is now generally agreed that it was instituted in 
place of an older method of preserving the 
country’s prosperity which consisted in killing 
the king when his powers waned, leat with them, 
according to primitive beliefs, that prosperity 
too should fail. Newberry has shown reason to 
think that the king's hareem had an important 
share in the matter (see his Presidential Address 
lo the Anthropological section of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 1924). The 
object of the Sed festival was the same as that of 
the annual Osirian rite and it is thus natural 
that the king should wear for the occasion the 
Osirian guise, even though, as Gardiner, follow- 
ing Kees, concludes, it was but the usual dress 
of ancient Egyptian kings. 

The intervention of the royal hareem in the 
sed ceremony seems to indicate that the king's 
powers on behalf of the country were thought to 
depend on his virility—a theory held by some 
primitive peoples till quite recently—and here 
we may probably see the link connecting the 
ides of shakti as feminine principle with that of 

‘power. Yet history records that ‘some 
Egyptian kings celebrated several sed festivals, 
some quite early in their reign, and it is evident 
that the primitive meaning of it had been lost 
or was prudently kept in limbo, and that the 
ceremony had become generalized; it was 
besides an occasion for the display of royal 
splendour and power and an enhancement of 
prestige, always important to royalty. 

The connexion of Osiris with agriculture has 
been made clear; it is still further defined by the 
date of the rite which was, taking Gardiner's 
interpretation, confirmed by the hymns called 
‘ Lamentations of Isis,” in the latter half of 
the month of Hathor (Greek Athyr); this was 
the last of the four composing the Season of the 
Flood (Afhet), the flood was then approaching 
its lowest ebb and the Spring (Piret) was at 
hand, or, to speak in the Egyptian figure, Osiris 
waa dying and no Horus yet born to bring the 
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crops to life; Osiris must be recalled and the new 
Horus conceived. Thus did the season fit with the 
event. 

The sacred rites recorded in the temple at 
Dendereh were of a very solemn character; they 
were inaugurated by a great procession of 
priests from the different parts of the country, 
| headed by the king, all in full panoply, as shown 
in the low-reliefs sculptured in one of the cham- 
bers; they were carried out in great secrecy, 
the 7th chapter (Loret’s classification) being 
headed : * To know a mystery that is not seen or 
* heard, butis handed down from father to son.” 

The actual text is most obscure and confused, 
perhaps made from a papyrus roll containing side- 
notes and repetitions not finally edited. It 
relates that, on the 12th day of the month, 
sixteen images of Osiris, as Chief of the Western- 
ers, that is of the dead, were made in moulds of 
gold and set on gold pedestals, one in each 
district which was a centre of his worship; they 
were composed of barley and sand, with some 
incense, and were mixed with water from the 
sacred lake and kneaded in the shape of a 
mummy with the regalia of Osiris; many aro- 
matic substances were introduced, with valuable 
stones—probably crushed to powder—and the 
usual amulets. Other similar models were made 
of Sukkur, the Memphian god of the dead with 
whom Osiris was equated. The days of mixing, 
moulding and drying the paste were strictly 
fixed, as they were for all the activities connected 
with the rites. Models were also made of the 
sixteen limbs of the god and placed in a silver 
box under the head of the image. On the 24th day 
the image was swathed as a mummy and placed 
in a coffer on branches of a sycamore tree and on 
the 30th was taken to the tomb-like place where 
its predecessor of the previous year had been Jaid 
but had been removed and buried in a cemetery 
on the 24th day—but the last portion was 
conducted with variations in the different 
districts. 

The use of barley and other crops for the 
models of Osiris, and of sand to represent the 
soil, point of course to his connexion with agri- 
culture, but much more so does the Festival of 
Ploughing which took place in the latter part of 
the great festival, comparable to the Chinese 
emperor's ceremonial ploughing on the first day 
of the year. The ploughing was done in a sacred 
field, with the very suitable name of “‘ Place of 
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* Rejuvenation’; in it also were sown the 
various crops required in the rite, including the 
special linen for the swathing of the images as 
mummies. Another feature of interest was a 
highly illuminated procession of the images, 
together with those of many of the national gods, 
in model reed-boats on a sacred pond. 

The sacred marriage is not mentioned in the 
text but its culminating episode is portrayed in 
the low-reliefs accompanying it as plainly as in 
the temple of Seti I at Abydos, and equally so 
are the scenes preparatory to it. The object of 
the sculptures is to exhibit Osiris in the various 
centres of his worship at one moment or another 
of the act of temporary revivification (see, for the 
text, Loret, op. cit., and, in summary, Lanzone, 
Piz. Mit., Vol. 11, pp. 276, ff. ; for the low-reliefs, 
Lanzone, Vol. OT, Pls. CCLAVITI-CCACH, 
after Mariette’s Dendérah. A selection from both 
appears in Budge’s ‘ Osiris,’ Vol. IT, Cha. xv 
and xvi), Osiris is always represented as a 
mummy and in one scene that feature is carned 
so far that he is represented lying on a bier under 
which are the four * canopic ' jars which hold his 
Viscera. 

On the last day of the festival, when the 
Osirian figures were entombed, the festival of the 
* Raising of the Djed * was held in the city named 
‘House of the Soul of the Lord of the Djed,’ 
known to the Greeks as Mendes. ‘The Lord of 
‘ the Djed" was always taken till lately to be 
Osiris, and his * soul" to be his incarnation in the 
form of a sacred ram. But the priests of Mendes 
entitled the animal “ Living soul of Ré, living 
“soul of Shu, living soul of Keb and living soul 
“of Osiris’ and also called it “king of the 
* animals" (see Erman Handbook of Egyptian 
Religion, Eng. trans., p. 207). Osiris was then 
only one of several gods connected by the priests 
with the ram and it seems as if it was, in fact, 
& primitive sacred animal which was given rela- 
tionship with the great national gods out of 
policy—Osiris, too, had his own sacred animal, 
the Apis bull. Sethe has shown that the djed 
was not the exclusive attribute of Osiris: his 
conclusion has been confirmed by Firth’s dis- 
coveries in the early temple of Zoser at Saqqiira, 
which proved that it was by origin an important 
element in the architecture of the earliest ages 
when buildings were made of wattle-and-daub 
with palm-trunks as roof-timbers. With the 
growth of settled security larger temples were 
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built and columns were required as supports for 


the wider roofs; they were composed each of 


four bundles of reeds fitted into one another 
telescopically to gain greater height, a band was 
fastened round the upper end of each bundle and 
the heads of the reeds hung down, the whole 
forming a figure which, when translated into 
stone, as was done in that temple, became the 
djed in the conventional form known to us (see 
the Annales du Service, Cairo, Vols. XXVII and 
AXVITL). The column became the symbol of 
strong support and was used as such in hiero- 
glyphs. The raising of the djed thus signified 
the bestowing of this quality on the person for 
whom the ceremony was instituted. Osiris was 
now once more a mummy entombed while new 
life had been given to his son, the Horus-king; 
surely, then, the djed was raised for him and not 
for Osiris. 

This suggestion is supported by two facts 
referred to by Gardiner in his review (J.#.A., 
Vol. I, pp. 123-4): on the first day of Spring, 
which followed the last of the Flood-season, 
the great New Year festival of Khoiakh was 
celebrated throughout the land, its other name 
being Neleb-bau. This festival was “ considered 
“ the right and proper occasion for any Pharaoh 
“ to ascend the throne” and was the day when 
Horus “ claimed to have assumed the kingship" ; 
it was also the “ conventional date for the cele- 
“ bration of the sed-featival.”” In short, this, the 
first day of Spring and, in the Horian reckoning, 
of the New Year, was one of general re-invigora- 
tion for the Horus-king and his people and was 
preceded by the setting up of the magical symbol, 
the djed, to ensure for him, besides his other gifts 
from the gods, that of strength and endurance. 

In all this the dominance of the Horian cult 
is clear; it is strongly impressed, for example, 
on the scene depicted in our Plate (see the previous 
article, p. 230, Ist col.). This cult was of the 
oldest, quasi-totemic in character, and the 
beliefs attending it were very primitive: they 
were thus deeply rooted in the people and not 
even the popularity of the later Osirian cult could 
annul them. If, then, the festival had for its 
object the invigoration of the king, it was in his 
quality as incarnation of the old Horus and not as 
son of the dead Osiris a conclusion which has 
strong confirmation in the scene representing the 
raising of the djed published by Blackman, after 
Brugsch, in Myth and Ritual, pp. 22, f. and fig. 4: 
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the onlookers take sides and fight, shouting ‘I 
* choos the Horus Such-a-one.’ 

The name Neheb-Eau was translated by 
Gardin>- as ‘uniting the kas,’ but later the 
Berlin Dictionary gave ‘ bestowing dignity’ (see 
also A. W. Shorter in J.£.A., Vol. XXI, pp. 41, 
ff.); the latter interpretation might possibly 
suggest an inference that the festival covered 
& primitive rite for the benefit of the people's 
protective gent, their kas, during the coming 
year. The action was attributed in the Pyramid 
Texts (pars. 311, 512 and 719) to the king who had 
become, on his death, an Osiris. 

One of the most interesting considerations 
concerning these festivals is their very primitive 
nature; a quasi-totemic king with powers over 
nature, & sacred marriage, with the great Mistress 
of Magic as wife, who donned for the occasion a 
totemic form, a consequent annual re-invigora- 
tion of the king and, in addition, a greater one at 
varying intervals in which his hareem was con- 
cernmed—in all of this the sun-cult had no account, 
for it was a later arrival in the world of magico- 
religion, a matter for kings and courtiers, inclined 
to become theological, not to say sophisticated, 
and too remote on high to enter into the simple 
primitive doings of older times, 

Yet the sun-cult must have its share, officially, 
in the rites, and this was effected by the ritual 
recorded in the temples at Dendereh, Edfou and 
Philae and published by H. Junker in Die 
Stundenwachen in dem Osirismyaterien, Vienna, 
1910. Here the simple old ritual is completely 
transformed ; many gods attend on Osiris lying on 
his bier, weary of heart; they keep evil from him, 
protect him from his enemies, present him with 
aromatic offerings, give him ‘life and power ‘— 
all of the conventional activities of the sun-cult 
as displayed in the Pyramid Texts. Ré himself 
has a large part in the ritual, always as a most 
resplendent deity. In one passage Osiris flies 
down from the solar heaven among the stars, as 
a magnificent spirit, to unite himself joyfully 
with his body; he flies as a falcon to his shrine at 
Dendereh: here the solar paradise has found a 
way into the story and the simple revivification of 
Osiris has become a theme of radiant spirit-life. 
The * Two Sisters,’ Isis and Nephthys, frequently 
appear; they give Osiris all their care, full of 
lamentations and fully earning the conventional 
name of "The Mourners’: they record their 
collecting of the yod’s limbs, they cry forth their 
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love, and call on him to rise. There are many No doubt the parts of the gods were taken by 
repetitions and it would almost seem that the priests dressed and masked to represent them and = —__ 
editors, like those of the Pyramid Texts, made that the rites were carried out, as s0 many others, — 
great efforts to lengthen out their work. The in the manner of drama (see Sidney Smith in 
frame-work of the whole is a system of watches Budge From Fetish lo God, pp. 429, ff.). | 
for guarding the inert Osiris who lies on his bier, Here the ritual is not confined to the secret. 
with his limbs collected by his ‘two sisters,” incantations and practices of priests but is carried 
aided by Horus and sometimes by Geb, the out in the open so that the public too could = 
Earth-god, who was reckoned in the solar theology take its part in it. How rough that might be is SY 
as father of Osiris: twenty-four watches are set indicated in the fighting at the raising of the Me 
down, twelve for day and twelve for night and djed referred to above and again in the very <i 
a guardian god was appointed for each hour, vigorous fight at Papremis between the votaries si 
to keep off enemies. Low-reliefs on the walls of the god and their opponents recorded by ae 
provide a limited number of illustrations to the Herodotus (II, 63—the occasion was perhaps the ie 
texts, they are far too long to allow of full repre- local festival of Osiris). Such a battle may have ae 
sentation. been fought round the procession at Abydos, igs 
The guardianship against enemies seems tohave in imitation of the wars of Set and Horus, just aa, ris 
been an essential part of the Osirian rites, reminis- for example, in the church of the Holy Sepulchre LSe 
cent doubtless of the wars with Set, as may be at Jerusalem, till not long ago, zealous devotees iy 
gathered from the inscriptions in the tomb of at LEaster-tide would, in their excitement, ne 
Ikhernofret of the 12th Dynasty in which he imitate events of the Crucifixion. The Osirian rat 
relates that he was charged by the king with the festivals, like others, attracted throngs of people ny 
preparation and execution of the Osirian rites at and were doubtless the occasion for much fairing hits 
Abydos, where the tomb of Osiris was reputed to and merry-making, as in the modern moolid ‘, 
be. Hesaid: “I celebrated the (feast of)‘ Going (anniversary of a Muslim saint's reputed birthday) ; * 
“ * Forth’ of Upewawet when he proceeded rustic humour would play its usual part, some _ 
“ to champion his father. I[ celebrated the of it already touched on in the previous article Ja 
* * Great Going Forth,’ following the god at his (Max, 1937, 186) in connexion with the Osirian 
“going... I led the way of the god to his phallus. The miniature procession of gods in ty 
* tomb before Peker: I championed Wennefer boats ordered in the Dendereh text may have been i 
‘at ‘That Day of the Great Conflict’; I slew the local version of a real procession on the Nile y, 
“ all the enemies upon the flats of Nedyt "(from or a large sacred lake at Abydos and if so, this 
Breasted's translation in Ancient Records, Vol. I, was perhaps the * Great Going Forth" which was .' 
p- 300; see also H. Schiifer: Die Mysterien des put in charge of Ikhernofret and would of 
Osiris in Abydos, Leipzig, 1904). It appears that course have been a great occasion for the 
at Abydos a first procession was formed to discharge of popular feeling. 
represent the son of Osiris and his followers going The texta give no picture of the Osirian rites 
out to fight his father’s enemies and asecond one as a whole and it is impossible, with present know- 
to take the dead Osiris in honour to his tomb. ledge, to make a satisfactory reconstruction. The 
(Nedyt was the place, still unidentified, where the 24-hour watch may perhaps have spread over the 
slaying of Osiris traditionally took place. Upewa- four days calculated by Schafer or even the 
wet was a local god at Abydos and his name, nineteen of the Dendereh text, or again the rites 
which means the “Opener of the Ways,’ may of Abydos may have differed from those of 
have been substituted for that of Horus out of Dendereh and elsewhere. , 
respect for the local worship, or because he was The Dendereh text says nothing of the cere- a 
his mother’s eldest son, according to the Solar mony of revivification but only of the re-inter- A 
| myth, and opened her womb—see Sethe’s Dra- ment of Osiris, but there can be no doubt that 
ea matische Texte, I, p. 29). the scenes depicted on the low-reliefa were gale 
Schiifer thinks that the guardianship of the represented in some way, with priests impersonat- . 
dead Osiris by the gods was ritually enacted ing the deities engaged; whether the sacred mar- ba 
j during the ceremony recorded in the tomb, riage was enacted, in reality or simulation, either es 
= which must have taken some days to perform. here or in the case of Amfin-ré at Thebes or Horus _—- 
Ned [ 174 ] va 
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at Edfou, we cannot expect to know, any more 


than at Babylon or in Phoenicia or elsewhere in 


the Near East where such marriages have been 
rted. We have, however, some -assurance 


= from literature of the ritual carrying out of the 


scenes depicted on the low-reliefs. There is 
for example a hymn published by Budge in 
his * Osiris,” Vol. Il, pp. 59, ff, called, liké 
others similar, ‘“‘ The Lamentations of Isis and 
“ Nephthys.” The introduction tells us that it 
was for use at Abydos in the Osirian rites, having 
a direct effect, which was of course, in our 
modern parlance, magical. The date of the 
rites is given as the 25th of the fourth month 
(Hathor) of the Flood-season. On that day 
breath was brought to the nostrils of Osiris, 
he made happy the hearts of the Two sisters and 
his son Horus was placed on his throne. The 
hymn begins, as usual “Come to thy house"; 
it contains much lamentation with protestations 
of love; it has much of the character of incanta- 
tions of the early kind which, starting with the 
Pyramid Texts, developed strongly in the Coffin 
Texts of the Middle Kingdom and still more 
extravagantly in the magical texts known as 
“The Book of the Dead.” At the end are instric- 
tions for the impersonation of the Two Sisters 
by two maidens. Another hymn (pp. 44, ff.) 
was written as a magic spell for the use of the 
dead who through the recitation of it would have 
a glorious after-life like that of Osiris. It was 
to be recited, presumably by the class of priests 
answering to Christian chantry-priests, on the 
22nd to the 26th days of the month of Hathor 
which were evidently the culminating days of the 
festival; the 25th, called the day of * Diviniza 
* tion” (netryt), referred to the bringing back 
to life of Osiris and the 26th was the feast of 
Sukkur which, as Sethe has shown, had much to 
do with the kingship. The hymn contains the 
usual lamentations and cries for the loved one; 
Osiris boasts of bearing a child to Osiris, telling 
of the child's revenge on Set, of the embalming 
of the dead god and of his revival and renewal of 
virility (p. 49, no. 16), with the incantations that 
were to effect that miracle. The life-giving 
Nile obeys Osiris and all plants sprout at his 
coming; these hymns provide, in fact, an epitome 
of the status of Osiris, his passion and his 

If the fable of Osiris is stripped of its Egyptian 
dressings he is revealed as one of a trinity of 


deities familiar in the Near East, consisting of the 
Great Goddess, her consort and her son, the latter 
two being often confused as when Horus of 
Edfou mates with Hathor of Denderech, while 
elsewhere Horus is the son of Isis or, alternatively, 
of Hathor: again, the epithet of * Bull of his 
* Mother" applied to Horns— bull’ having of 
course a procreative sense—may have arisen in 
very primitive times from a feature of the myth 
common to both regions, but surviving clearly 
only in Hither Asia where it is well exemplified 
in the story of Tammuz and Ishtar. The myth 
itself symbolized the course of agriculture from 
Spring to Spring: in Egypt the festival of the 
birth of the new Horus, according to Plutarch, 
was celebrated at the vernal equinox, combining 
doubtless with an ancient spring-festival which 
atull survives in the modern Shemm-el-nesim. In 
Phoenicia the recently discovered texts show the 
goddess taking the form of a heifer before her 
mating, an interesting feature which relates her, 
it would seem, to the cow-goddess of Egypt, 
Hathor—afterwards Isis—and of Babylonia, Nin- 

khur-sag (see my article in J.F.A., Vol. XY, 

pp. 38-9); a point of further interest ia that for 
the act of procreation each goddess takes a totemic 
form, as falcon and heifer respectively, 

The tale of the dismemberment of Osiris by 
Set has been generally accepted since Plutarch 
firat. told it, but there is no accusation of Set in 
the matter in the Pyramid Texts nor in the texts 
discussed in this paper. The former contain 
numberless spells to prevent the dismemberment 
of the dead king but no mention of Set in that 
connexion. In some early predynastic graves in 
Upper Egypt, the land of Set, evidence has been 
found of dismemberment of bodies of the dead, 
apparently for a second interment such as many 
primitive peoples practise; we may perhaps 
infer that the custom, peculiar to the Set people, 
was suppressed by the Osirians and the followers 
of the sun-cult and that the efforts needed to 
effect the suppression were such as to leave a 
strong mark in the books of spells. The texts 
concerning the Osiris festival, which are late, are 
similarly silent, only recording the gathering 
together of the limbs, as in the Pyramid Texts, 
and placing them ritually in the box. Some 
knowledge of these details and of the current 
spells, together with the explanations of half- 
ignorant natives, may well have supplied the 
bases for Plutarch’s story, while the sixteen (or 
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fourteen) simultaneous Osirian festivals at the 
provincial centres of his worship may have 
originated the idea that Isis distributed to them 
the god's limbs or, at any rate, as Plutarch says, 
images of him (cf. Diodorus I, 20). As to other 
details, he was correct in placing the festival in 
Athyr, he was aware of the connexion of Osiris 
with corn, which he ridiculed (sec. 65) and that 
he ranked as king of the dead (sec. 70); he also 
knew that Set received worship—an unexpected 
turn in view of the many tales he records of his 
evil doings and character (sec. 30), but he was 
preoccupied with pseudo-philosophical ideas lead- 
ing to all kinds of ratiocination about gods and 
religious matters in general, relying much on 
symbolism and allegory and on that well-worn 
staff, fanciful etymology; in such moulds as 
these he cast his ideas of Egyptian mythology, 
dominated much by a kind of Manichaeism, 
very evident, and somewhat vitiating, in his Lives, 
Those ideas have no intrinsic relation to the 
Osirian mysteries revealed in the texts; they are 
vague, with no sure outline, and it may even be 
doubted if he had real knowledge of any Osirian 
rites notwithstanding his addressing his corre- 
spondent, the Lady Klea, as a votary of them : 
was he, indeed, confusing his shadowy image 
with the Isiac ceremonies well known to Rome 
and Greece, in which, of course, Osiris had a 
part? Whatever rites were in his thoughts were 
of a Grecized character, as were those of Isis as 
described by Apuleius (Metamorphoses, bk. 11). 
In essence they differed totally from the real 
Egyptian rites; the latter were communal, 
their purpose being the assurance of prosperity 
for the whole country, while the rites imagined 
by Plutarch were of the classical Greek type, 
exemplified in the Eleusinian which had for their 
object the benefit of individual initiates, whether 
for a happy after-life or for ethical or even 
philosophical ends (see, for example, the ‘‘ Hom- 
“eric Hymn to Demeter,” Il. 480-2, or Plato 
as quoted by Plutarch in his essay on “ The 
“ Decline of Oracles,” ch. 22—other passages are 
indicated in Frazer's edition of Ovid Fasti, 
vol. TIT, p. 207, n. 2). The communal purpose 
was of course the older: in fact, as recent re- 
searches have shown, it was the original object of 
the Eleusinian mysteries before the district was 
subjected to Athens and is clearly traceable in the 
later form of the rites in spite of their individual 
intent. The most remarkable feature established 


by the recent excavations of F. Noack, published 
in 1927, was the Sacred Marriage acted, if only 
symbolically, by two hierophants (see The 
Homeric Hymns edited by Allen, Halliday and 
Sikes, 2nd ed., pp. 111, ff., especially p. 122; 
also Daremberg and Saglio’s Dict. des Antiquitéa 
Grecquea ef Homaines, t. I, part i, p. 570). The 
excavations proved that nearly all the ceremony 
took place in the open, as it did in Crete, whence 
the rites appear to have been derived in Mycenian 
times, and the built-in chambers on the site, 
used probably for initiation ceremonies, were of 
quite small extent. Crete was in constant 
contact with Hither Asia and thus Eleusis appears 
originally to have derived her mysteries from that 
region, which was, with Egypt, the great hearth 
of such rites. It was, then, very natural for 
the Greeks, discussing the rites of Isis, to confuse 
them with those of Demeter. 

The moulding of the Grecized form must have 
been done at Alexandria for that city was the 
meeting-place of all kinds of men and religions; 
ancient ties were widely loosed and flux and 
change in religion very easy. Oriental rites were 
performed there publicly, as we know from the 
delightful 15th Idyll of Theocritus which describes 
the festival of Adonis—but it seems to have been 
little more than a magnificent public show, 
with its singing prime donne, and reflects well the 
light spirit of Alexandrian society. Through 
this medium would Egyptian religious matters 
reach Rome which for long past had been eager to 
accept all kinds of culture from Greece, and not 
Rome only but also its provinces, and thus the 
classical world adopted the Alexandrian version 
of Egyptian mysteries, founded on the ideal of 
individual salvation which prevailed at Eleusis 
and for which the world, with its ancient com- 
munal religions in a state of wreck, was now 
prepared, 

One more feature remains for our inquiry, the 
Manéros of Greek authors, who took it to be a Borg 
of lamentation; as such it has been dealt with 
in The Golden Bough, 3rd ed., part IV, vol. II. 
pp. 45, ff. The passage on which the author most 
relies is from Diodorus Siculus, I, 14, who BAS 
of Egyptian reapers that when they gather the 
first sheaf, those nearest it mourn and call on 
Isis; ‘mourn’ translates xémreofla: which Frazer 
has somewhat over-emphasized with the phrase 
“ beat their breasts and Jament over,” Now, 
as we have seen, the Isis-hymns were called 
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‘Songs of the Mourners’; they embodied in fact 
a® passionate cry to the loved one to return, 
beginning with the words: ‘Come to thy house ’ 
and this is the very phrase which, according to 
good authority, was grecized into Maneros. 
Herodotus compares the song to the Greek linos of 
which we hear in the [liad (xviii, lines 569, ff.) 
and which he says was a dirge for a youth who, 
excelling in music, was slain by the jealous Apollo, 
adding that it spread through all countries and in 
Egypt was called maneros. His account seems to 
have been generally accepted and copied by later 
authors, as was their wont—when therefore we 
find a tale constantly repeated by writers of 
yorious dates, we must not follow the Bellman 
and take a three-fold repetition for confirmation. 
Pausanias (bk. UX, ch. 29) follows Herodotus, 
but; Athenaeus (Deipnosephistae, bk. XIV, ch. 
11), quoting an earlier author, connects the story 
of another unhappy youth of tradition, Bormos, 
who was drowned while drawing water for his 
thirsty reapers. Plutarch, however, while recog- 
nizing that the harvest songs were of a sad 
nature (secs. 70-1) and giving accounts of a 
lost youth much like those of his predecessors, 
departs from them in saying that the maneros 
was loudly sung at feasts and banquets and 
consisted of wishes for the company's prosperity 
(sec. 17). | 

The simple fact seems to be that the call of the 
Isis-hymns, magical in intention but expressed 
largely as love-songs, sometimes most impassioned, 
gained wide popularity, closely connected as it 
was with the well-being of the country, and, 
since that depended on agriculture, the call was 
specially popular with the peasants who made a 
custom of singing it at the first gathering in of 
harvest. The texte name these calls the songs 
of ‘The Mourners,” a conventional epithet for 
Isis and Nephthys, and as such they were 
described to Herodotus and passed down to later 
writers. In short the song called maneros seems 
to resolve itself into an invocation for the return 
of good harvests. 

What then becomes of the ‘corn-spirit’? I will 
not venture a conclusion but submit an idea that 
in the corn itself was believed to reside an element 
of good luck or even ‘ power’ or mana such as 
Marett has suggested may pertain even to 
inanimate objects. To Arthur Waley I owe the 
information that the Chinese word (, usually 
translated as ‘ virtue "—but the ethical sense 
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developed quite late—conveys the same idea of 
power or ‘ good Juck' residing in things, com- 
parable to the Indian shaft. The last sheaf, he 
adds, ia preserved in China on account of its 
and here we may perhaps find an explanation 
of the folk-lore of last sheaves in general, of the 
plaited ears of corn hung up for the year's 
luck by Egyptians, ancient and modern alike, 
(see Miss W. Blackman, The Felldhin of Upper 
Egypt, pp. 307-9), of the wreathes kept by 
modern Greeks in their houses for the same pur- 
pose or the twigs and flowers blessed in Italy by 
priests who bring them round to their parishioners’ 
houses, anc so on. 

A most characteristic example of this kind of 
folk-custom is to be seen among the Torguts of 
Inner Mongolia who, as Dr. Géste Montell has 
told us, attribute to articles belonging to them a 
kind of favouring virtue called buyen which they 
endeavour to preserve for their benefit even 
when the articles have left them; for example, 
on selling a camel a bunch of its hair is pulled 
out, rubbed against the animal's nose and then 
tied to an inner rope of the tent; similarly, if 
clothes are parted with, some threads from them or 
even a button are preserved. Dr. Ethel Lindgren 
has kindly given me the following information 
concerning the Tunguses of Eastern Siberia with 
whom she is familiar: they have a household 
gol, Jol, whose representation they hang up in 
their dwellings in the form of a leather plaque 
on which are two heads made of plaited horse- 
hair; hanging from them is an appendage of 
hairs taken from all the animals that they have 
sold. The translations that she has given, from 
Mongolian and Kalmuk dictionaries, show that 
the word buyen is closely allied in meaning, as 
might be expected, to the Chinese #. These 
practices have probably many parallels which, if 
collated and analyzed, would lead to explana- 
tions of popular customs and religious practices 
hitherto unexplained or, at best, obscure. (For 
further light on f consult Waley, The Way and 
ita Power, pp. 21, 27, 31 and passim). 

Besides this matter of ‘luck’ there exists of 
course the purely animistic outlook which places 
food-plants under the protection of special deities, 
Of these South America yields excellent examples, 
for there maize, potatoes and coca each had their 
mama goddess who must be placated if good 
crops were desired (see Redcliffe Salaman on 
“The Potato in its early Home” in the J. of 
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the R. Horticultural Soe., vol. LAII, parts 2, 3, 
4 and 6, especially pp. 122-3 and 153-6). Egypt 
had her harvest-goddess, Erniitet, whose primitive 
functions must have been similar, but, just as 
the Nile-god Hapi was superseded by Osiris, so 
her powers became quite secondary as against 
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Australian Social Organization. Summary of a 
0 Communication presented by Professor A. ff, 
Radcliffe-Brown, M.A.. 19 October, 1937. 

The greatest advance that has been made in social 
anthropology in the twentieth century has been the 
improvement in method in the intensive study of 
single communities. There is another and equally 
important task which has received very much less 
attention, namely, the improvement of the methods 
by which we compare societies with one another. 
Some of the problems of the comparative method 
may be illustrated by reference to the discussions 
of anthropologists about the social organization of 
Australian tribes. 

In the nineteenth century there was a lengthy 
discussion of Australian social organization by 
Sir James Frazer, Andrew Lang, Hartland, Durkhein, 
Father Schmidt, N. W. Thomas, Howitt and others, 
It was generally assumed by every one that the 
purpose of comparisons of the various forms of social 
organization should be to arrange them in an order 
of development, or in some way to arrive at o 
conjectural history. . 

My own coneeption of the purpose of comparison 1s 
different from this. Our aim should be to determine 


those of the roval Horus who with the co-operation 
of his parents, the Flood-god Osiris and Isis, the 
Great Mother and Magician, ruled all things in — 
Egypt, though, when Solar theology gained 
ascendancy, he was made subject to it, officially, 
and became the ‘son of Ré.’ 


INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 


as exactly as possible the resemblances and the 
differences between all the tribes about which we 
have knowledge in order to discover, by o process 
of abstraction, the general, not nmmediately obvious, 
similarities which underlie the superficial differences, 

We are thus enabled to separate what is universal, 

permanent, essential or dommant m Australian 
society from the accidental features presented in 
particular tribes. 

Australia affords an exceptionally valuable field 
for this method of comparison, because there is one 
general type throughout the continent exhibited in 
a great number of variants, When we attempt to 
apply a similar method to the tribes of North 
America we meet with a number of complex andl 
difficult problems and are hampered also by the 
serious deficiencies in the recorded information on 

social organization. 

The various studies of Australian tribes that have 
now been made (some not yet published) enable us to 
define with some assurance certain of the essential 
features of the general Australian type. As similar 
comparative studies are carricd out in other regions 
it will be possible to proceed to compare types one 
with another, 


REVIEWS. 
PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Rasse und Krankhelt. 8y Johannes Schottky. 
: Munich: J. PF. Lehmanns, 1037. xv + 468 pp., 
202 78 ittustrations. 21-60 Marks. 

This book is the work of sixteen collaborators, 
one of whom, Dr. J. Schottky, not only acts as editor 
burt sean three “eng ir ppoien tea an alr ee 
ductory ane with race and disease in ita genera 
aspects in snag, ih describes the history, scope andl 
methods of the eubject and two others on race and 
mental diseases and race and fewble-mindedneas and the 

hopathies. The other authors are responsible for 
Sanne under the following headings : race physiology, 
race and internal disenses, race an infectious diseases, 
race and tropical diseases, race and skin diseases, race 
and diseases of the nervous system, race and metalues 
(tabes dorealia and general paralysis), race and surgery, 
race ane aye diseases (followed by a subsection dealing 
with an surgeon's observations in North China), 
race anc of women and obstetric conditions, 
race and ear, nose and throat diseases, race and dental 
disease, race anil it diteaee and race mixture 
and dima, To cach ‘section is a ded a fairly 
extensive bibliography and at the end of the volume 


The book seems to deal adequately with the aspectx 
of the subject that are discussed, information 
provided is not only comprehensive but valuable and 
includes references to recent developments. Probably 
on account of the com tive homogeneity of our 
population but littl: work on the subject of a possible 
relationship between sieht type and prevalence of 
disease in its different forms has been attempted in this 
country, but the more important contributions on the 
subject have been referred to in the book. 
‘he contributors have endeavoured in so far as was 
sible only to include material with a sound scientific 
and to omit what appeared on examination to be 


Sie unproven Lion. 
The book should provide the means whereby an 
anthropologist or physician intending to sbrcat cur 


before doing so make himself tamil; tar with the main 
as pos about the relationship between the racial 
types and predisposition to particular diseases in the 
land to which he emigrate, It is to be hoped that the 
book will arouse more interest in the problem of race and 
disease and stimulate further research in sorne of the 
aspects of the eubject in regard to which, unfortunately, 





are name and subject * ndices. there still remain many gaps in our kn ledge. M. ¥. 
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eamels are drawn the art must be very modern, thus 
animal being Asiatic in origin and having been intro- 
duced by the Persians into Africa. This contention has 
recently been denied, but none the less the paleolithio 
age of moat of the engravings has not necessarily found 
aceeptance, Possibly the desert areas in North Africa, 
where much of this art has been found, were fertile im 
late Pleistocene and immediately post-Ploistoceno times, 
and what ia now desert may then have been imhabited 
eountry. Early Saharan pottery that must date back 
many thousands of years B.C. occurs over a very wide 
aren. indeed and seema to be very uniform. It may be 
that the solution of the cultural connexions and age 
of much of this North African art will only be arrived 
at when more is known about these hypothetical early 
Saharan cultures. However, any information as to this 
North African rock shelter art is, of course, welcome, and 
Dr. Frobenius’s new book with ita wealth of illustrations 





and it is a pity thet it waa not found possible to include 
more unchalked reproductions. At the same time every 
explorer knows that to get any result in this connexion 
the photos must be taken at the right time of day and 
in the right light, and it is not always easy to be present 
just when the conditions are satisfactory. 

Dr. Frobenius distinguishes an aboriginal style when 
wild animals only are figured, these occupying prominent 
positions at the sites, A second style is duc, he thinks, 
to an invading people from slightly eastwards, who 
figured domestic animals, placing them of necessity in 
the less prominent positions on the walls. He it melined 
to class the firat style as truly paleolithic and to connect. 
it, I should have thonght somewhat rashly, with the 
Franco-Cantabrian art-groups of the caves, while the 
art of the second style he connecta with that of eastern 
Spam and South Africa. Certain paintings are included 
among the engravings but seem to be rare. However, 
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Antropologia e etnografia delle genti della Somalia. and 37 females, Baraghits, 161 males measured and ines 
im Vol. 0. Etnografia e paletnologia, By Nello 22 fernsles, and Marabutiche (I follow his spelling), | Ei 
203 Puccioni. 103 x 74. Bologna [Nicole Zantchells},. 280 manlee andl’ 1% females; his second. major -grcop i“ 
~ 1686. 140 pp and 15 plates. Price (0 lire. includes $1 male antl § female members of Sudanic (33 
This volume aublished under the auspices of the Royal tribes measured at Essabri. Here we obviously have, ‘St . 
Italian Geographical Society forms part of the scientific except possibly in the last group which includes some a: 
publications of the Stefanini-Paoli (1913) and Stefanini- individuals from widely scuttered areas, a series which (ee 
Puceioni (1924) expeditions to Somaliland. The two lacks little in numbers. The author has further divided hes 
vious anthropological volumes (for the expeditiona them up into sub-groups, a division which is no doubt rhe 
ahd also published geographical studies) dealt with justified on cultural grounds but which does in practice eal 
measurements on the living and on crania, In the necessitate a mumber of series based on numbers which =" 
volume before us we have a careful account of the in some casea would appear to be statistically in- * 
material and to # lesser extent the non-material culture sufficient. A large number of measurements ond a. 
of the people of Somaliland. Various examples of their morphological observations were made on each individual | 
craftamanahip are illustrated by admirable photographs. and these are eet in frequency distributions which are 
The second part of this volume gives an account of given both os absolute figures and also in percentages. te 
paleolithie industries in the region together with tables In the latter case one may perhaps wonder whether >. 
of the distribution and also a map of the various sites, when a group contains less than twenty. individuals | 
L.H.D.B. such percentages are of any real value. In addition i 
the ordinary biometric constants have been worked : 
Antropometria delle genti della Cirenaica. fy out, The distributions of various characters usually on y 
| Nello Puecioni, Firenze (Felice le Monnier) 0 percentage basis and, in addition, some of variabilities, ‘d 
704 1936, 2 rols, 10) = 7}. 550 and 250 pp., maps ore also plotted on outline maps. Volume 2 gives ua in .. 
and 184 qWates, 150 lire. addition tablea of individual measurements and a large +. 
This magnificent work, which is an official publication number of photographs. Each character is further J 
of the Government of the Cyrenaica and is the result of discussed in detail. * A 
an anthropological expedition in the years 1928-1929, At first sight such an arrangement would suggeat 
is an important contribution to our knowledge of the that it might be difficult to see the wood for the trees, iy 
anthropo ogy of North Africa. ‘The people of the this is, however, far from being tho case. The student > 
Cyrenaica have interested the world ever since stories who wishes to make use of the material will find all this ~o 
about the ‘fair Libyans" became part of the general vast mass very casy to work through, even though we 
knowledge of educated persons. We have had in the only give a table of contents and not an index; further, : 
t, apart from occasional paptrse, the volumes of whatever method you may wish to use, whether you T 
Jertholon and Chantre for Tripolitania and, of course, prefer raw frequencies, means and standard deviations, WY 
more work has been done on Egypt than probably on or percentages, they are all at your disposal as well as i 
any other country; but, though a little has been written, the individual measurements. The physical anthro- “iit 
the Cyrenaica has, on the whole, been little known from  pology of Africa is yet to be written, but a book of this 4 
the point of view of the physical anthropologist. The type will lessen very considerably the gapa which exist i= 
wnt author haa done much to remedy this defect. in certain areas and the author ia to be congratulated if 
Fs has divided hia material into two major groupe t first im the thoroughness as well as im the lucidity of his - 
the Berber-Araba, subdivided into three main tribal presentation of ao great a mass of anthropometric data. ; 
divisions «el Harabi, of which he measured 307 males L. H. D. B. 7. 
ARCHAOLOGY. = 
Ekade Ektab, die Felsbilder Fezzans. By [ro (no less than ninety-one full-page plates) ia, naturally, 14 
Frobenius, Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 1937. very useful. Tho area under review can be readily be. 
205 zrix-+73 pp. 91 plates. 30 RM. found on Pl. 69 of “ The Times Atlas," close to where 
The rock shelter art in North Africa hes in- longitude 15 E. cuta latitude 25 N. 
trigued prehistoriana for many yenrs amd there is «a The difficulty of reproduction is always considerable = 
considerable literature on the subject both in English, and with all the best will in the world where engravings i 
French and German. It has been claimed that many of have to be chalked before they are photographed a ; 
the engravings date back to paleolithic times and as certain | nal element cannot fail to enter into the 
proof of this figures of animals now extinct have been proceeding. Doubtleas Dr. Frobenius himself took a = 
cited. On the other hand, it has been urged that where mumber of photographs before this chalking was begun, “ 
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a little to the west in the Tazili hills a number have been 
discovered and to me these are of special interest in view 
of the striking similarity which some of them bear to the 
ane yy figures at “ Impev’s Cave," near Fort 
Victoria, in Southern Rhodesia, Dr. Impey always 
claimed that these were Egyptian, and though his 
claims were disallowed the paintings admittedly did 
form a very inexplicablo group. And now, 10 years 
after the ager Cave discussion died down, here we 
have almost identical figures which can be seen on 
Pl. LAXXI from Ido. There is little doubt, I think, 
that the South African art group as a whole and that of 
North Africa must be connected. Probably the in- 
creasing drying-up of the area drove the inhabitants to 
nugrate and all information that can anyhow he ex- 
tracted from these to-day inhospitable regions is very 
welcome to prehistorians, who must therefore be grateful 
ta Dr. Frobenius for what he haa done. 

M. C, BUREITT, 


The Palace of Minos at Knossos: Index Volume. [iy 
| Dr. Joon Erana. London: Macmillan d> (o,, 
20G 1936. vi + 221 pp. Price 31s. 6d. 

| This volume forms the coping-stone of Sir 
Arthur Evana’ monumental work on Cretan civilization, 
described round the framework of his own excavations 
at Knossos, the most important of the Cretan sites, 
Without a full index the scholar would have found 
difficulty in using the work, which, though so written 
that no one would grudge reading it through again and 
again, yet also contains such a storehouse of facts that 
it ranks as the encyclopedia of Cretan civilization. 

The volume contains a singh index, in which personal 
tune, place-names and subject-matter are catalogued 
together, The multiplication of indices makes con- 
sultation the more difficult, and as every heading 
contains a few worda of onalysia, no saving of space 
would have been effected by oa separate topographical 
index. Thus, #o far as is possible, this index enables 
the reader to find, without delay and without hunting 
through « mass of irrelevant references, the pussage 
Which he ia seeking. 

Tt might have been wise to index aa far aa possible 
with cross-references all the -headings and illus- 
tration-captions, some of which find no mention under 
any Of the key-words, as many general readera would 
remember these better than the text. There is no table 
of text-illustrations in any of the volumes, and a list 
of illustrations is aa difficult to wade through as # table 
of contents, and needs indexing. It would be better to 
refer to every illustration spevifically m the general 
index. There ought further to have been more croas- 
references, and occasionally an object is entered only 
under one heading instead of two; for instance, under 
Ingots there is a reference to one from Ras-Shamra, but 
this ts omitted under the place-name, But one must 
not cniticme harshly such a valuable aid to acholarship, 
which accentuates to the value of the book which tt 
ACCOM Panic. OLIVER DAVIES. 


Preistoriska Vinta IV: Keramika. By Miloje M. Vasic. 
ay = Belgrad, 1936. ervi +172 pp., 77 pl. with 242 fy. 
207 and many in tert. 

Volume I of this work was noticed in Max, 
1935, 186, Tl and Il], Maw, 1937, 80: IV gives further 
illustrations of the Ceramics on the same lavish scale, 
and with an elaborate description of cach piece. There 
are two appendices—I, a comparison between Vinéa and 
Berezin’, the early Ionic settlement on an island off 
the mouth of the Dnepr, and I, on the fish-hooks and 
harpoons illustrated by Fl. bexvii, also available in 
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French in the #. Infernat.des Et. Balkaniques, iii (1036) 83. 
With regard to the work as a whole I have nothing to 
change m my view expre in former notices, Pro- 
fessor Vasic compares Vinda with Berezan’ arcing 
both as settlements of Ionians about the seventh 
century B.c.; yot in Berezan’ any amount of the typical 
lonian decorated ware has been found, whereas Vinge 
hes not yielded one sherd, and all ita analogies are 
with the neolithic settlements of Bulgaria and Rumania, 

LLIS H. MINNS. 


The Archzology of Sussex. Ay FE. Cecil Curwen. 
208 (‘The County Archewologies,” ediled by T. D. 





Kendrick, F.S.A,, No. 8.) London: Methuen, 
1937. Crown Seo, xviii + 338 pp., 32 plates, 
80 text illustrations, Price 120. ff. 

The resumption of the County Archmwologiea series 
with a volume on Sussex should be welcomed by oa large 
and diverse band of readers, The Editor has beon 
fortunate in securing an author in Dr. Curwen, who has 
lived most of hia life there and knows and loves every 
mile as fow others have even of that much known and 
much loved county. But hia qualifications are far 
greater than that alone would imply, for he has devoted 
the spare time of 24 yours, following and together with 
his father, to the archeology of icek istoric and Roman 
times. His first book, Prehistoric Sussex, appeared in 
L020, and since then, as before, with an ever-growing 
band of supporters, he has pursued the unremitting 
course of excavation andl field-work which sines the 
war has transformed our knowledge of three thousand 
years of human settlement, The * open-air" side of the 
subject, healthily diminant in the first book, has here 
not only been more fully exploited, but also admirably 
supplemented by comparative research covering a full 
range of archeological method and interpretation. And 
the result is an eminently straightforward and readable 

Tt is safe to aay that it will be read by everyone 
interested in ne es anyhow of Southern Britain. 
A reviewer for Man may perhaps go further and re. 
commend it, modestly but with confidence, to anthro- 
ore for whom Britieh prehistory and the archmo- 
ogical approach are not habitually a prime concern. 
There are several reasons for this suggestion. Firstly, 
the well-marked and familiar geographical features of 
the Weald, the South Downs, and the coastal plain make 
Suse an excellent feld for observing the relationshipa 
between carly man and his physical environment. 
Secondly and conformably, the great preponderance of 
the Downs and the coast in the tale of human acttlement, 
together with the wonderful capacity of chalk country 
for the preservation of ita remains, has enabled the 
intensive exploration here summarized] to present a 
picture far closer to effective completeness than is 
usually possible in the present state of British arche- 
ology. Thirdly, by reason largely of its Continental 
accessibility aml the resistance offered by ita Wealden 
hinterland to cultural backwash and disturbing survival, 
the sequence of prehistoric cultures in Sussex is, on the 
whole, clear-cut anid innocent of such conflations and 
confusions a4 may often drive an archeologist rather 
to technical obscurities than to generally intelligible 
direct contributions to the study of man, Certainly 
Dr. Cunrven is Paria of such avoidance, He uses his 
archeology throughout as a vehicle of approach to the 
aa riei) economic life of human beings, 

Fourthly, thia book may perhaps help to mark a at 
the advance of British piehtitanic studies ehea 
ethnographic comparison may return to a more useful 
place in their equipment. That the weighty pioneering 
of General Pitt-Rivers appears in this regard as yet so 
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sparsely followed is not the fault of ethnography nor of 
ethnographers. It is due to the immatunty of pre- 
history. Only now are we witnessing the establishment 
of an adequate serial chronology, and the complementary 
achievement of something like working completeness 
in the survey of certain favoured regions, of which 
Sussex is on. Without these two essential axes for 
plotting the curves of human activity, it is useless to 
invite the ethnographic contribution. But once we 
know, for example, that flint-mining on the English 
chalk is no affair of scores of thousands of yoars beginning 
in Palxolithic times, but a well-defined industry prac- 
tised from Neolithic A to the Middle Bronze Age, then 
its relationship, as a specialized and localized busine: 

af wide economic potential, to the pattern of partly 
agricultural but mainly pastoral society in which it 
it was carried on, becomes a clear case for anthropological 
attention, Further, the coincidence between tte decease 
and the rise of large-scale bronze smoieaay attested 
in the founders” hoards of the Late Bronze Age, mvites 
the study of an industrial revolution which replaced tho 
chalk-bound flint-miner serving possibly distant cus- 
tomers by the itinerant tinker, serving sedentary farming 
populations with the products of raw material mined in 
the distant west. That revolution, one may add, has 
often been ascribed to invasions or immigrations of 
agricultural Celts from abroad, which were formerly 
regarded as a process in which * fusion * with the older 
inhabitants must be most marked at the outset (eg., in 
the survival of the old palstave side by side with the 
new socketed axes, and in so-called * transitional * forms 
of pottery urns). But it seems now that the industrial 
revolution with ita socketed axes came first, and was a 
mainly economic event accompanied by very little 
settlement, and showing yet no contacta with the 
natives, while the mass immigration of Celtic farming 
peoples only came peeveral centuries later; only with 
them do we get pottery which in form and ornament 
implies * fusion " with native craft traditions, and aa for 
the ‘ old" palstave, it is this period which ia to a great 
extent its proper chronological borizon. This matter 
of ‘fusion’ calls aloud for discussion with anthropo- 


Again, in dealing with the Iron Agu, of which he shows 
capecial mastery, Dr. Curwen argues that the dwellers 
in the fortified hill-towns lived mainly by trading simple 
manufactured goods for the farm products of the 
countryside. This wholly new suggestion, most in- 
teresting anthropologically, could not have boen made 
but for the author's exhaustive knowledge of the 
7 ine be of the Suasex Downs, which has revealed 
that whereas Iron Age hamlets and villages are consis- 
tently surrounded by contemporary fields, Iron Age 
towns are not. And for study of the degree of shift to 
the coastal plain cabanas by the Belgie and con- 
solidated after the Roman conquest, of the development 
of the Wealden iron industry, and of the whole social 
and economic graphy of the Roman period, 
Dr. Curwen's well-mapped array of archeological facts 
should appeal to the anthropologist no leas than to the 
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One criticiam only need be outlined here. It is a 
dangerous argumentum ¢ silentio to say that the Late 
Bronze Age invaders must have brought in the * Celtic * 
system of agriculture in small square fields. We know 
nothing whatever about the fields of the preceding 
periods in Sussex. And since the earlier growth of this 
type of agriculture may be sought over many and wide 
regions of Western and North-western Europe, it is 
unwise to deny what may in truth only be undetected. 
Further, the ‘Celtic’ system itself frequently displays 
long strip lyncheta which cannot simply be explained 
away by supposing the disappearance of cross-banks 
dividing them up into squares. The fact that a more 
advanced system of strip cultivation, sale eke ge a heavy 
plough on lowland rather than do nd sola was 
introduced by the Belgw, developed under Roman rule, 
and thereafter reintroduced in a fresh form by the 
Saxons, does nothing to minimize the existence of strip- 
fields as well as square ones on the * Celtic type of 
farm. It may well be these that were introduced by 
the Late Bronze Age invaders, to diversify an existing 
aquare-field tradition. To this extent the author's 
otherwise faultless account of early agriculture in Sussex 
Huis modification. 

» publishers have done their utmost to reconcile 
the rather dumpy format of their senes with the claims 
of adequate illustration, and the many exquisite draw- 
ings by Mr. Robert Gur, as well as the high standard 
of the half-tone plates (which include some excellent 
air-photographs and many good ground views by 
Dr, Curwen himself), are a most satisfactory feature. 
For their anke, the omission of a Saxon chapter and of 
the usual Archmological Gazetteer was well worth 
while, and the book is far from dear at twelve shillings 
and sixpence. May it have many worthy successors, 

Cc. F. C. HAWKES. 


A New Archzological Map showing the distribution 
aa of Prehistoric Paintings and Engravings in 
909 south Africa. Compiled by C. van Riet Lowe, 
South African Director of the Bureau of 
Archrology. 

Professor Van Riet Lowe has recently published and 
distributed widely a map of the Union of South Africa 
showing where such archwological sites oa painted 
rock-shelters and rock-engravings occur. Tho inhabi- 
tanta in the various districta are invited to let him know 
the location of any further sites not hitherto listed. 
He writes to mo that the response to this invitation 
has been most gatisfactory. We expected that when 
Professor Lowe accepted the Directorship of the Bureau 
of Archeology he would make things * hum" and he has 
certainly done ao, He ia to be congratulated ially 
on this new venture. The experiment is one which could 
with advantage be followed in other countries which 
are, oarchmologically speaking, litth explored, and 
where the state of archmological knowledge is still such 
that the ordinary non-expert can usefully indicate the 
kind of site he has found on his land without needing to 
state exactly what particular sub-sub-sub-division of a 
culture ia present. M. C. B. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


Studies of Family Living in the United States and 
, other Countries: An j sis of Material 
710 and Method. Sy Faith M. Williams and Carle 
C. Zimmerman, Washington, D.C ., 1035. 617 pp. 
Price 60 cents. ' 
The main part of this publication of the United States 
Department of Agriculture is an annotated bibliography 


of studies of family living produced in different countries : 
the United States, most of the European nations, and 
several Asian and African. The bibliography for North 
American studies ia considerably the fullest, probably 
becanse workers there have specialized in this kind of 
sociology. In a brief introduction the authors trace 
the history of family studies and describe m turn the 
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a) methods of Le Play and Engel. Some of the theories defects. But the treatment is reasoned and skilful, the 
Sait of the statistical school are queried both here and in the author does not obtrude his own preconceptions, and 
- body of the work. At the end an analysis is made ofthe gives his conclusions with restraint. From the six 
material collected in Canada and the United States, hundred answers he received he has been able to point 
and an index of authors is provided. Approximately to some apparently significant trends of view. — 
4 1,500 stuclies of family living in 52 countries are included; while in he betrothals and marriages studied from 
but, as the authors are aware, the differences of technique Eombay and Gujarat more than half the parties were 
inake comparison difficult. Useful aa the work may united by their families without obtaining their consent 
> the amount of labour involved hardly seems justified, the majority of these people wrote in favour of allo 
> 80 unequal ia the age, importance and soeudctaden of the individual choice in marriage and of later in 
‘ion, works classified, A.B. V.D, life. There are alzo interesting local differences. Thus, 
‘ while the disintegration of the joint family is common 
Le Changing Views on ene and Family (Hindu = knowledge it appears from this investigation that the 
Youth). By K. T. Merchant. Madras (B. G.  process_ gone further in Gujarat than in Bombay, 
?| | Paul), 1935. 292 pp. Price, Re. 3-8-0. Many of those consulted regarded the joint family with. 
Scientific investigations into current problems disfavour, though some supported it on the grounds of 
of Indian sociology are few, and this book is therefore its economic advantages and the training it gives in 
a useful contribution. Adopting the questionnaire social responsibility. Colour is given to the statistical 
method, the author has tried to ascertain the views of inquiry by reproducing a selection of the comments 
educated Hindu young people of both sexea (mamly received. Some of these are of interest, but many are 
in the Bombay Presidency) on such topics as marriage, so general as to be of littl value. In his concluding 
betrothal, the jomt family system, and birth control. chapter the author argues for the necessity of freeing 
As Professor Ginsberg points out in the Preface, ques- Hindu marriage from ite religious ties, a freer system of 
. tionnairea on such complex ond subtle matters as divorce and o substantial spread of education. 
? attitudes and changes m family life have obvious RAYMOND FIRTH. 
° BIOGRAPHY. 
Tylor, By Dr. R. R. Marett. (' Modern Sociologists’, Tyvlor’s actual contributions to anibhopikigienl theory 
edited ne Hite M. Ginsberg and A. Farguharson.) Marott describes under the separate headings of 
IAD : Chapman d: Hall. Price Ge. mythology, religion, magic, ritual and society, 
Anshrvolog must be grateful to the editors chapters on religion are particularly full, and the aah 
of Modern Sociologists for including o sketch of Tylor’sa gives ua an outline of his own theory of * pre- animism" 
life and work among their studies of the pioncers of while describing the ‘animism’ of his predecessor. 
: sociology. At a time when the scope and methods of Throughout, Dr. Marett contrives to give us a picture 
anthropology are Pieris rapidly, Dr. Marett's book of the slow building up of a science by empirical methods, 
is une, As ‘the Study of Man’ anthropological and of the vast mass of material whisk Tylor handled, 
science must cuneate adjust its frontiers with kindred often for the first time. In fact it is interesting now to 
: disciplines, such as Biology, Sociology, or pidge joBy 3 study the almost random way in which the scope of 
but the relation between the antl of the othnology was first fixed. 
university curriculum and the main ly of nf the aancrtuall Tylor recognized the unity of all mankind in times 
’ sciences is particularly interesting at the present time. storic and modem, no mean feat in those days. 
. The old hard and fast line between primitive and io was constantly concerned to prove the rationality of 
=~ modern societies is tending to disappear. vier many savage customs, and their universal basis. With 
. and anthropologist draw on the same material. Tylor, these larger unities he acomed content to rest, tackling 
7 therefore, as S the fduncter ok eictal anthropology proper, other problems » resolving, as his biographer 
, hes become a significant figure. igi? ik, * to enter and blaze a trail just whorever it 
A Dr. Marett writes with personal knowledge and gives seoms feasible.” We see him fascinated by archxo- 
ba a charming description of this Quaker scholar, “ hand- Abad’ disooteciee in Mexico, forming a theory of lin- 
i fs “Sonne a a Greek god, gentle as a Christian, penetrating paieticn at the Deaf and Dumb Institute in Berlin, 
6... “as a scientist,” who created Oxford anthropology arranging material in the Pitt-Rivers Museum, and 
i} between I8S4 and 1909. Many students to ations demonstrating the use of fire sticks which would not 
<j Tylor is only a name in the introductory chapters of work until Tyndall had surreptitously added the head of a 
Be) textbooks may be inspired by this account to read Jucifer match! ‘Some remarkable customs’ is the 
_ ( Primitive Culture for the first time. rag ts Bnd cat Tylor's © and this delight in 
¢ But the book has a further interest. The life of amassing strange facte—probably an incidental stage in 
4 aya coincides almost exactly with the birth of anthro- shia dant development of any science—Dr. Marett very 
ae as ascience, and it is thismoment which Marett so successfully conveys. 
~" Lee: deseribes. He shows us Tylor in the eetting of his If the book is disappointing, it is not as a life of Tylor, 
ee caught in the ferment of the evolutionary movement but os on estimate of the relation between early 
| Stisshs See Sattiianiabdl be oa foundly the whole subsequent 








development of soci acience. Anth _ 
Sk Meaiotk bak badd claro ere! oats Bee n in 
“ evolution,” ond, o from the work of Darwin, 
Huxley ane Lyell, the alliance of ethnology with 
archmology, physical anthirc and race sturlics 


original 
scope of anthropological acienco and the impetus 
behind it. 





anthropological methods and the technique of the social 
cae nae aie * it day. ania nie peinclonioal field- 
work, and developments chology, exporimental 
and clinical, have scam ant a0 the whole anthropo- 
E outlook amee Tylor’s day, and an estimate 
these changes and of the consequent present 


7 might seem ible to the student of to-da onaition of anthropology in relation to s0nio 
a As knowledge accumulates and specialization proaeelie. | ptoper oper woulkl have been ly useful to 
ie * it is wholesome to pause and consider the o Ferical wradaeck It ia to be that the editors have 


S Sasthin Valor of this kind fa: tion. 


A. I. RICHARDS. 
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ss "The Atagara of Idah on the Niger. 


Tnatitute, LAVI, pp. 399-435, Mr. Miles Clifford 
 eontnbutes an interesting and informative 
- article on the Igara or Igala of Idah; and their * Ata’ 
or Chief, the Ata-gala or A‘ . 


c 4 3 Sie,—In the Journal of the Royal Anthropological 


On page 411 Mr. Clifford alludes to the custom of the 


* Royal Interpreter " atting with his back to the Ata, 


Hoe explains the custom as Spica = due to a time when: 


the Ata was a stranger and could not spenk the Jocal 
vernacular. But the position of the Ngel-ti-ma (Galla- 
dima) in Bornu, who also sat with his back to the Mai 
hidden in the case which is illustrated (from Denham and 
Clapperton’s travels) in Palmers The Hornu Sahara 


and Swian (London. Murray, 1036, p. 223) suggesta 
that the Idah custom was due rather to the * divinity © 
of the Ata than te any linguistic difficulties. The 
N'gal-ti-ma of Hornu waa the ruler of (ma) the land (fi) 
of the N'gala. In some ways his position in old Bornu 
wie not dissimilar to that of the dahadu at Idah, He 
waa the representative of the N'gala or subject non- 
Harbar peoples. 2 

On the other hand, the ceremonial marringe of the 
Ata-elect (Adufainya) to the Ashede oa representing 
the Igala, and the fact that the Atas of Idah acquired 
their nobility through a Jukun ancestress, Ebele Fjaunu, 
who married « slave aa the firat Ashadu, shows that, as 
in the ease of Bornu, and the Touareg, the night of 
sucecsaion to the kingship «at Tdah, was regarded as 
passing through females rather than males, or in other 
words that nobility waa, as in the Sahara, derived from 
fermles, the Ara representing the ‘divine life’ which 
ruled the Igala subject peoples of servile ancestry, just 
as does the Amanotel among the Tunreg, and did 
formerly the Mei (Meck) of Bornu aa representing oa 
female anceatrees the Moatida (Makedla of Abyssinia) 


analogous to the Magira (Queen Mother) of Bornt and 


the Aintokit (Candace) of Meroe. . | 
With regard to the differences between Idah and the 
Jukun Kingdom (J.f.AS., LAYVTI, p. 416), though no 
doubt due directly in some measure to the influence of 
Benin on the former, they must indirectly have been due 
in part to the differences between the ancient Kingctorms 
known respectively as Kukia, on the Niger, ancl Bornu. 
The former, Rukia, must neessarily have mfluenced 
considerably the early cultural atmosphere of Nupe as 
well as Benin and Yoruba—deriving its Lena 
century pre-eminenes, partly from North African am 
Jewish FAs) ese ig but mainly for the pre Tuareg 
Sahara stocks known as Zaghawa. | 
The Jukun on the other hand, at a rather Jater date, 
came West from Baghermi and perhaps further East 
into the Gongila valley via the Logone-Shan region, 
a which time the Maghomi of Bornu, who were of 
Tuareg affinity, bad become dominant in Kanem and 


On page 430 Mr, Clifford supplies a diagram of the Ata 
Gala's tomb, with its cance-shaped coflin designed for the 
“Inst journey," as wero the representations of * boats * 


on E in. tomba. | | 

It may not be recorded that the Sheikha of Bornu 
were carried on their * Jaat journey * to burial in a canoe 
(Comé), and that until recently at any rate such « burial- 
eanoe could be seen at the tombs of the Sheikha of 
Kukawa, As this custom was clearly not Islamic, the 
inference is that it was a custom inherited by the 
-Kuburi Sheikhs from the Maghumi Mais of Bornu, who, 
fia may be seen from the a concerning the burial 
place of Mai Biyoma the Tth legendary Mai of Kanem 
circa 90) aco., Palmer: The Borna Sahara and Sudan 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


(London, Murray, 1936), p. 128, were buried in a manner 
not dissimilar to the Atas of Idah and the Ates or Abu 
Ukas of the Jukun. | 

The name of the Jukun poprerns-eoe Ama—described 
at length by Dr. C. K. Meek: A Sudanese Kingtom, 
p. 178 /f.. is cognate to the hames Mani, Mune, Lime, 
or Umea, which in ancient Bornu and Wadai stood 
not only for the King (Mai) but the same god who at 
Thebes in Egypt was called Amon, and Amune at 
Meroe—a god who was peculiarly the god of Nubia, and 
whose ‘sacred bark" was constructed and kept at 
Thebes towards 1313 nc, by Seti I. (Breasted: History 
af Equpt, p. 410.) 

Even now among certain tribes of Jukun affinity m 
the Gongila region, a boral priest by announcing that he 
is possesses by Ama can turn a village chief off his bed 
(throne) and mount it in hia place. Thus the cultural 
connexion between Ideah and the Jukun, between the 
Jukun and ancient Bornu, and between the Maghumi 
of Bornu and ancient Meroe, makes it very probable 
that the burial-canoe of the Atas was ultimately desired 
for the * bark of Amen," 

Connecting links are so numerous and evident to-day 
in the regions stretching from the Benue to Darfur that 
it can hardly be doubted that Ama of the Jukun was 
originally * Amon of Thebes.” H. R. PALMER, 


Myth and Ritual. A Reply to Mr. Hocart. ((/. Mas, 


, 1937, 170.) 
214 


Sm.—Mr. Hocart attacks me with his usual 
to his nine pointe, 


wit and vigour. I ask leave to reply os follows 

1. I certainly suppose that Homer thought the Iliad 
to be founded on facts, in other words that he believed 
the Trojan War to have taken place and that persons 
named Agamemnon, Achilles and so forth took a pro- 
minent part in it. It doea not follow that no details of 
the Jihad were invented by him or taken over from 
a source (for example, an older poem) which he did not 
regard os historical. For 

2 If a man belicves a story truc, then it ia true for 
him. That is to say, he will not feel at hberty to alter 
ite main events, however much he may let his imagination 
play with the detaila. Compare the treatment of Satan's 
relations to God by Milton, who beliewed the orthodox 
account, amd Anatole France, who did not. Homer 
would net have composed an Jliad on the assumption 
that the Trojans won the war, nor an Odyssey in which 
the hero waa drowned at sea. But it does not follow that 
the Wrath of Achilles or the description of Kalypso's 
land was part of his depantwum fides, 

3. If Homer or any other ancient believed a thing 
real which we do not accept aa much, that is a matter 
of historical criticism and not of the classification of 
legends. No one now supposes that Jason took his ship 
between ¢lashing rocks or waa helped by a witch to 
perform impossible tasks; it remains none the jess 
a perfectly tenable theory that Jason was a real Minyan 
chieftain who went on a prehistoric Viking raid. 

4. 1 suppose that Homer composed the Jhad about 
the tenth century B.c., and that the Trojan War was 
fought about the begmning of the twelfth century. The 
interval is by no means too long for true recollection to 
survive among noble families, especially in a people 
which probably had some knowledge of writing. 

5. I suppose that the Homeric Greeks had minds very 
like ours, and therefore that in an imaginative handling 
of real eventa they were capable of citkapt ania the 
activities of gods and other beings whom they did or 


eile FSi 








~ | did not regard af fabulous, or even of characters 
7 invented by themsclves on the analogy of real or 
= Fu ppeosencd ly beings. Thackeray did much the same 
“a when he killed his imaginary George Osborne at the 
ash perfectly historical Battle of Waterloo, and Michael 
~ 2 are. Arlon, when he made one of hia charactera in The 
SS | Loquacious Datel y Lansdowne Posenge meet 


of . 
ghost near the solid and actual Devonshire House. It 


eye never entered my head to fancy that any epic poet 
1 < thought he was writing unadorne d history. 

san 6. [ supe Grek myths to have had somewhat 
Aas, varied origins, but see no evidence that any of them are 


pre-Minoan or Indian.” In any case, I waa not dealing 
with mytha but with ABO. 

7, & I do not EI EangeLeete that we know “every Greek 

“ situal that ever was,’ but hold that if anyone supposes 
a ritual, Greek or other, to explain «a myth, Greek or 
other, the barden of proof that there over waa such 
a ritual and thet the framer of the myth could have been 
directly or indirectly affected by it, lies on him, That 
a myth may live when ita ritual is forgotten or beyond 
the region where that ritual was practised ia a common- 


~~ 


oo. 1 > 


Sel 


, ‘ place; what I object to is the production of rituals 
_. from the empty air, without any indication of how they 
"Vie could, supposing them to have existed, have influenced 
_— the myth- makers { in question. 

wae %. If ao “mythical plot or episode is under din- 
Pr cumion, IT want proof (a) that it really is mythical and 


- does not belong to evirchen or saga, (b) that a corre- 


. n sgenee ritual, in a possible neighbourhood to produce 
_ |: myth in question, be shown reasonably likely to 
“* have existed, To take the example Mr. Hocart quotes, 


of the birth of men from stones, [ do not see any likely 
connexion between such rites as he briefly mentions in 


Thy his Progress of Man, Pe L49/7., still less between the 
extraordinary jumble of alleged Phoenician mythology 
and undoubted Greek Euhemerism which Eusebius, 


Pracp. Ewang., i, 10, 16 quotes from Philon of 
Byblos, and the story of the Flood and its COnMMTUeTICEs, 

My attitude towards hypotheses i ia, | think, exactly 
the same as his; but before adopting one, however 
provisionally, T ask that it should involve no great and 
unproved sasumptions, aa the theory that practically 
all traditional stories are the offspring of ritual esems 
to me to do ob every turn. H. J. ROSE, 


The Fire-Piston in South India. ((//. Max, 1035, 112; 
1936, 93: 1937, 169.) 
71 Sin,—In Max, 1937, 169, Mr. Raghavan writes 
about his discovery of a little paddy husk from 
within the iron object Bgured by him, Mas, 1935, 112. 
The presence of pacddy- -husk alone {excepting so far as 
it denotes that rice waa cultivated by the ancient 
people of Adichanallur and amply borne out by the 
presence of o large number of agricultural implements 
among the Adichanallur antiquitiex) ia not enough to 
identify the object as a fire-piston. One would like to 
know the ahape of the piston, whether it has any cup- 
like depression at its end, and whether there are any 


traces of combustion or burnt paddy-husks in the 
dni iteelf, before a definite conclusion can be 


somewhat strange that paddy husks 
aaa ve been used in producing fire in a fire-piaton, 
sa tha husks aes Eoalar anal Hake-ke ancl will winks 
a compact masa when inserted into the end of the piston, 
unlike the soft compreseible mass of cotton or vegetable 
floxs. The double Bergeon: ot of the object aleo seems 
somewhat doubtful. fire cannot be alive when 
the tight-fitting n is within the cylinder, and it 
is too small an object to store household fire, 
Bose Research Inetitute, Calcutta. & 8. SARKAR, 





Fire-Piston or Pestle ? (('f. Max, 1937, 169.) 
Sin,—Mr. Raghavan would wish too ensily to 
21 5 persuade as that hia objects from Aditehmallur, 
crmvsoraias ed him «as fire-pistons, but—as many 
oe as) = sup we correctly identified hy Mi. 
and mortars, really are fire-pistons. 
If he ee meek experiment with «a real fire-piston and with 
paddy husks as tinder, success would go some way 
towards conviction, but on the face of it an airless i iron 
eviinder would not serve at all aa a ‘ comtrivance for 
: keeping fire alight when produted." The material 
of the objects also sean unlikely to be a suitable 
medium for a. fire-piston lindrically turned and 
polished, a finish not Se aaiiiered his illustrations, I 
would suggest that before coming to any final conclusion 
as to the identification of these objects expermenta 
dhoukl be made to test the possubility of using packly 
husk as tinder and iron for both piston and plunger. 
Personally I remain sceptical and still inclined to agree 
with Mr. Sarkar, and ehould be interested to sew the 
objecta Hlostrated in section. J. H. HUTTON. 





Confinement at Puberty. (Cs. Max, 1927, 30.) 
5ia,—The Fijian custom of confining gurls out 

717 of the wavy of the sun go Fares m the 
me*) FRAT. XLIX (1010), pene The guess, more 
fuces, Wie then hazarded that the original Cg 
to prevent 12) int qmation by the sun, im Carnie 
Cambodian evidence which seemed to veto this guess 
(Man, 1027, 31). It now appears that first thoughta were 
best, At her first monstruation a Tooa Pueblo girl 
“ stays quot for four days in the Aeye, or ground room. 
“AY sheet is raised over her leat the sun shine on 
“her and after marriage ahe bear twins.” (Elate Clews 
Parsons, Toos Pueblo, General Series in Anthropology, 
Il, 47a, cf. 39b.) 

This links up the custom with the problem of twma, 

There remains the Cambodian evidence to fit in. At 
present it will not fit, A. M. HOCART. 


Death and Mourning Ceremonies on Normanby 
Island. (Cf. Max, 1937, 172.) 

218 3.1 am ‘sorry ‘to have caused, through an 

Sir Hubert 


oversight, the misunderstanding means ies 
Murray (Max, i037, 172). A chapter 

of a forthcoming book of mine deals with * Death and 
* Mourning Ceremonies * in general, but the bulk of the 
material ia taken from Normanby Island with an intro- 
duction and «a posteript. I am afraid [ did not make this 
quite clear in the synopams. The first ten lines of my ab- 
stract (Max, 1937, 57) do not refer to Normanby Taland, 
With regard to the second remark of Sir Hubert 
Murray, on the eats of the belly of the deceased 
in the mona (taro pudding) as part of the gute type 
of ritual, thin i taken from the account of old men 
on what wield to take place in old times. This part 
of the commony is.omitted to-day, when they perform 


the guife rite. G. ROHEIM. 


Eastern Himalayan Blood Groups. (()/. Max, 1927, 159.) 

Sin,—l have to draw your attention to a slight 
71 | Imiccwiracy in Dr. Mariariane’ sarticle (Max, 1037, 
goers I am the only 


159, p. 128, col. 2.1.2). So far doe knowledge 

raon who has * ty “the Pantyana 

of Wynaad (Mas, 1936, 255), but in - paper, Dr. Mac- 
farlane gives her name within brackets after * Paniyans 
‘of Wynaad." (col. 2,12). In ber previous (un 


her list of references), she pointa to her work on * tribes" 
(7?) of Cochin. Wynaad, however, ia not in Cochin, 


So Tam led to infer that her authorship should refer 


only to the Jews of Cochm, and not to the Pe $ 
Government Museum, Madras, A. ATYAP DAN. 
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Fin, I. ISTEHION, SHOWING ARRANGEMEST (FF OARS, LATERAL CROSS-MEMBERS, AND HIBS, 
The sraaller crept on the for aide iv a *intara’ ow in Maw 1936, Plate 5, 





Fic. 2. STERN-SWEEP [X POSTTION. 


THE ‘CHINEDKULAN’ CANOE OF BOTEL TOBAGO. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
Oceania. With Plate Mm. Leach 
BOAT CONSTRUCTION IN BOTEL TOBAGO. By EE. A. Leach. 


9 20 In Max, 1936, 200, Mr. James Hornell contributed an interesting article on the subject of the 
| boats of Botel Tobago Island, near Formosa. I recently spent several months on this Island 
during which | made a careful study of the local boat design and 1 am therefore in a position to 
elaborate certain points of detail which are not 
immediately apparent from the boat specimen im 
the Hamburg Museum fiir Voélkerkunde, from 
which Mr. Hornell derived his data. 

Botel Tobago boats are actually of two distinct 
types. The ‘tatara,’ (the type illustrated by Mr. 
Hornell in his article) is a small boat. with rowing 
apace for either one or two scullers, while the 
‘ chinedkulan,’ though similar in general design, is 
a much larger craft and has accommodation for 
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Fic. 4; STREX OF THE SAME CRAFT AS FIG. 1. SHOWIXG Fre, 4. ROWLOCK FOR AN ORDINARY OAR. 
UrwAhD SWEEP OF THE WASH-STEAKE, AND THE POSITION 
OF THE STEHN-SWEEP ROWLOOCR. 
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ten rowers (seated), each with one oar, and a 
helmeman (standing) with a long steering sweep. 
It is particularly to be noted that both types of 
craft are always rowed and never paddled. 

Details of the stern sweep, stern rowlock, and 
general seating arrangement of a typical ‘ chined- 
kulan' may be seen from the accompanying 
photographs (Plate M, figs. 1, 2).; 

The holes in the washstrake ledge which Mr, 
Hornell assumed to be the attachment for 
paddling thwarts are actually the fixing holes for 
the rowlocks (fig. 4). In the ‘ tatara’ the rower 
sits on the bottom of the boat, in the ‘ chined- 
kulan * he is, as it were, a deck higher up (Plate 
M, fig. 1). The rowers do not actually sit on the 
bare boards but on a flat circular rowing eeat, 
easily portable, which each man takes home with 
him. 

In the ‘chinedkulan’ the single centrally 
placed U-shaped transverse frame of the * tatara‘ 
is replaced by two similar frames placed sym- 
metrically about one-third of the boat's length 
from each end. When the ribs are arranged in 
this manner, the method of lashing is as shown 
in Max, 1936, Plate L, fig. 4, and not asin fig. 3; 
that is to say the rattan lashings are threaded 
through two holes in the rib and are then lashed 
back onto the comb cleats; there is not a double 
row of comb cleats on each side of the frame rib 
as seen in Max, 1936, Plate L, fig. 3, but only 
cone row on the inside of the rib (i.2., on the side 
nearest the centre of the boat). The effect of this 
arrangement is to make the gunwale lines of the 
‘ chinedkulan* assume a rather more cigar-shaped 
plan-form than is the case with the “tatara." In 
the ‘chinedkulan’ additional strengthening is 
supplied by five horizontal cross members, which 
besides acting as supports for the rowing seats, 
supply lateral thrust to the sides of the boat 
(Plate M, fig. 1). The ‘chinedkulan’ differs 
further from the * tatara’ in that there are four 
strakes on either side of the keel instead of three, 
The top strake is not attached in any way to the 
U-shaped transverse frames and is held in place 
only by dowel pins and the comb-cleat ties at each 
end, 

For the purposes of photography I purposely 
chose an undecorated specimen of ° chinedkulan’ 
so as to demonstrate the details more clearly. 
The decorative design of the more usual type 
conforms closely to that of the ‘tatara’ illus- 
trated by Mr. Hornell. The elaborate circular 
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discs commented upon by Mr. Hornell are a 
constant feature of the decoration and are always 
symmetrically placed at each end of the boat. 
This decoration is called ‘mata nu tatara '— 
‘eyes of the boat.” Mr. Hornell rightly points 
out that each half end-piece of the top strake 
(washstrake) is cut from the solid; in addition it 
is always cut from the base of a tree so that the 
wood grain may follow the curve of the prow; 
this detail is clearly seen in Plate M, fig. 2. 

The Botel Tobago boat design is not entirely 
unique even in its own region. Very similar 





Fira. 5. 


HALF SECTION (TRAXSVERSE) OF THE BOAT FROM 
ROTEL TOBAGO. 


craft are (or were until recently) constructed 
by the Batans of the Northern Philippines. In 
Formosa also I have seen a boat of similar type 
said to have come from the Ami region on the 
East coast. The outer decoration of this differs 
slightly from that of the Botel Tobago type and 
does not include the ‘ mannikin’ design (May, 
1936, 200, fig. 5) which is particularly typical of 
the Botel Tobago decoration. I have seen no 
specimen of the Batan boat. 

As regards the possibility of cultural diffusion 
being responsible for the widespread occurrence 
of certain of the constructional details of these 
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boata, I can only report that the ‘tatara “is 
unseaworthy in even a mild swell, and that the 
craft becomes completely unmanageable in any 
sort of wind, The ‘chinedkulan’ is a good 
deal more stable, and journeys from Botel 
Tobago to the Batans (about 50 miles) are said 
to have been of fairly frequent occurrence within 
comparatively recent times. No such ambitious 
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journey has ever been attempted within living 
memory. 

The principal dimensions of the * chinedkulan * 
illustrated in the accompanying photographs 
are :—Length 7:50 metres; beam (amidships) 
1°35 m.: height (at end) 2-15 m.; (amidships) 
0-75 m. I shall be only too glad to supply further 
details to anyone who is interested. 


THE CHRONOLOGICAL PLACE OF THE VAULTED TOMBS AT KNOSSOS, IN RELATION To 
THOSE OF RAS SHAMRA. By Sir Arthur Evans, FAS. 


291 In my second Report on the Tombs of 

Knossos, communicated to Archeologia, 
Vol. LXV, and issued in a separate form in 1014, 
1 had assigned the smaller built tomb at Isopata 
(No. 1) to the last Palatial Age on account of its 
Late Minoan If, ceramic contents. The gold 
signet ring found on the floor of the chamber 
also agreed in style with this attribution. 

The chronological succession of the Minoan 
engraved gems, that further discoveries have now 
enabled me to establish (Palace of Minos, IV, ii, 
p. 499 seqq.) counteracts this evidence. In the 
covered part of the Cist itself was found a chalce- 
dony bead-seal (gold-mounted, of the * flat 
cylinder’ type!) and this class of engraved 
gems is itself now shown to be a characteristic 
product of the Second and Third phase of the 
Middle Minoan Age, barely surviving into the 
Late Minoan Ia stage. 

So, too, the group of sepulchral relics thrown 
out at the opening of the dromos of this tomb— 
which had led to its discovery—including bronze 
weapons and a typical brown limestone vessel 
with shell inlay, undoubtedly belonged to the 
earlier phase of Middle Minoan III. The exca- 
yators had indeed expected to find a M.M. IIT 
tomb, and it was only the L.M. I pottery and 
signet ring and analogies drawn from the neigh- 
houring Royal Tomb that led to the abandonment 
of this view. 

The ‘ Royal Tomb’ itself? supplied a very fine 
series of Late Palace Vases (L.M. II). Its en- 
trance, moreover, had apparently been finally 
secured by clay sealings impressed by a lentoid 
seal of that date. 

1 “The Tomb of the Double Axes, ote.’ (Archrologia, 
LXV), p. 9, Fig. 14. 


But here, too, certain conflicting data were 
apparent. 

Among the stone vases represented, in addition 
to a group of a typical Eighteenth Dynasty 
character, were others pointing to intimate Middle 
Kingdom contact, and others where the tradition 
of Fourth Dynasty influence was still strong. 

So much indeed, was I impressed at the time 
with the early character of many of these stone 
vessels, which could hardly be explained suffi- 
ciently on a theory of ‘heirlooms, that in 
summing up my general conclusions regarding 
the Royal Tomb I did not hesitate to remark that 
“ indications such as the above strongly point to 
“ the conclusion that the Isopata Tomb itself 
* goes back to an earlier period than that repre- 
“ sented by the vases in the later Palace style." 

In further support of this I called special 
attention to the character of the signs eut on the 
blocks themselves and noted their correspondence 
with those * of the earliest structures of the Later 
‘ Palace at Knossos.” That judgment can be 
only confirmed. A very remarkable collocation 
of these signs indeed was presented by the stone 
lintel of the blind opening in the West wall of 
the inner chamber, consisting of the ‘ branch,’ 
the ‘double axe,’ the ‘ trident" and a * wheel’ 
sign of unusual type. On the ritual character of 
such blind openings Monsieur Schaeffer's dis- 
coveries at Ras Shamra have now thrown welcome 
light.4 

The use of similar signs is paralleled, moreover, 
in the case of the smaller built Tomb (No. 1) at 
Isopata, In this, at the internal angle between 
the two sections of the cist, had been set an 
upright block surmounted by a smaller one, and 
on this had been cut the ‘trident’ sign. We 





+ i hacia oo in the rien oe bel s now know that in L.M. IT. signs were no longer 
group of three gold ring besils of this class, from their incised on Palace blocks. | 4 
style possibly L.M. la, but not later. ince on Se a - . 

3 * Prohistoric Tombs of Knossos,’ p. 136 segq. (Archao- * Prehistoric Tomb of Knossos, 1006, p. 166. o.* 
fogia, LUX). ; * See my remarks Palace of Minos, IV,u, p. 171 sepg. . j 
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In truth the more we know of the superficial 
and makeshift character of the concluding 
palatial phase at Knossos, the less does it fit in 
with the finearchitectural construction and massive 
masonry of the Royal Tomb. Since its discovery 
the explorations on the east slope of the Palace 
site have indeed provided a contemporary parallel 
in the structural remains of the viaduct and of 
the bridge over the Viychia brook, In connexion 
with both these structures were found blocks 
with one face splayed so as to form part of a 
horizontal arch, in the same manner as the Isopata 
vaulting, but of somewhat rougher work. Judging 
indeed from the character of the signs on some 
of the blocks belonging to the * Stepped Portico’ 
which forms the continuation of the same system, 
these structures belong to a somewhat earlier 
palatial phase than the Isopata Tombs and centre 
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rather in M.M. 11. The use of the horizontal arch 
and vault must in fact go back to the earliest 
Palace Period, or approximately to the twentieth 
century B.C. 

Monsieur Schaeffer has kindly informed me 
that as a result of the last campaign of the French 
Mission at Ras Shamra ({Ugarit) it may be taken 
as demonstrated that there was an actual Minoan 
Colonization there as early as the Second Middle 
Minoan Period, which was already reacting on 
the local North Synan Culture. It will be seen 
from the evidence supplied from the site of 
Knossos, as rightly understood, that the parallel 
between its vaulted tombs and those of Ugarit— 
the City represented by the remains at Ras Shamra 
—ought itself to be carried back to that epoch, 
though I gather from Monsieur Schaeffer that 
the evidence of this is not at present forthcoming. 


RECIPROCAL CLAN RELATIONSHIPS AMONG THE BEMBA OF N.E. RHODESIA, Hy A. J. Richards. 


2) Opposite clans performing reciprocal 
» ritual duties and standing in a joking 
relationship to each other have been reported 
among several of the Central Bantu tribes,' 
but the distribution of this type of clan organiza- 
tion in Central and East Africa is as yet unknown, 
and the whole phenomenon has never been fully 
described to my knowledge. I am_ therefore 
publishing the following notes on the Banungwe,* 

or opposite clans of the Bemba of N.E. Rhodesia 
in the hope of eliciting further comparative 

information on the subject. 

The Bemba are divided into forty or more 
exogamous matrilineal clans (mudoa) tracing 
descent through the mother to some original 
ancestor or ancestress, a more or less legendary 
figure dating from the time of the first occupation 
of the present territory of the Bemba two 


IC; Awalengo of the Lamba. C. Doke, The Lambas 
of N. Rhedesia, 1931, p. 197, and the Banungie of the 
Bakaonde. F, H. Melland, Tr Witch-bownd Africa, 1923, 
pp. 251-53. 

: -. B. H. Goodall, late Provincial Commissioner of 
the Ndola area, wrote a short descriptive note on the 
Banungwe. in Some Wemba Words, 1921, p. 75, andl 
I would like bere to pay tribute to the value of the 
ethnological material contained in this «mall vocabulary. 
Tt must be only a fraction of the author's very wide 
knowledge of Bemba customs, of which his recent 
sudden death deprived us. C/. also my reference to 
the Banungwe in * Preliminary Notes on the Babemba 
‘ef NE. Rhodesia," Bantu Studies, September, 
1035, 


to three hundred years ago. Membership of a 
mukoa determines a man’s legal affiliation, his 
descent, and his succession to the name and status 
of dead relatives, or to particular offices, ritual 
or political. It gives him certain rights to 
hospitality and support. 

The distinguishing mark of clan membership 

is the use of the mutoa name. A man describes 
himself as a micina (plural bena) or a member 
of such and such a clan [e.g., micina nkalamo, 
a member of the lion clan)” Besides its title 
the clan pm ita own * praise-names," 
to give the English term used for such honorific 
terms of address as the Sibongo of the Southern 
Bantu. These praise-names are phrases making 
reference, usually in boastful language, to the 
names of the first, or most famous ancestors 
of the clan, or mentioning an incident in its early 
history, or the attributes considered to belong 
to its members. Such sentences are used in 
greetings, in jokes between members of different 
Clans, or in public declamations before a mukoa 
head on some ceremonial occasion, usually at 
the court of the Paramount chief. The mukoe 





? The same word ming is weed to describe the subject 
of a chief, the inhabitant of o« district, or the consort 
ofa manorwoman, In the western part of the district 
and in the Katanga area of the Belgian Congo, Rena is 
used to preface tribal names aa distinct from clan names, 
eg. Bena Ciashinga in the Bangweolu district, or the 
Bena Kolundwe in the Katanga area, cf. E. Verhulpen, 
Haluba ef Balubaises, 1036, 
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praise-names are very similar to those shouted 
in honour of a chief on formal occasions or used 
as titles of address to him, and these phrases, 
preserved exactly in traditional form, and often 
expressed in archaic language, appear to be 
characteristic of Bantu chieftainship and clan 
syetem. Malinowski has shown in a typical 
Melanesian society how the myths of a clan 
origin, “owned ' and recounted by its members, 
form a recognized charter for the exercise of 
legal privileges such as rights of occupation of 
land or ritual prerogatives, and it is quite 
probable that among Bantu, where myths, 
in the sense of tales of the miraculous doings 
of clan heroes are rare, vet the recitation 
of the names of clan or chiefly ancestors, 
the repetition of stories of their lives, or the 
shouting of a key sentence or proverb from 
such tales may fulfil very similar sociological 
functions, 

It is the name of the Bemba muboa and the 
story of its acquisition by a special lineage group 
that provides the basis for the pairing of opposite 
clans, or banungwe, The clan names are those 
of a variety of objects, animal, plants, meteoro- 
logical phenomena such as rain, parts of the 
human body, and even cultural activities such 
as funeral lamentations. The most common are 
the following :—crocodile (ngandu* or ngwena— 
the royal clan), fish (sabi, or in the Bisa country 
tembo), lion (nkalamo), leopard (ngoe*), otter (mbao), 
rat (mpuku), frog (luo), bees (bashimu), elephant 
(naofu), wild pig (ngulube or Cabala* or nama), 
tortoise (Nkamba), goat (mbushi), dog (mwa), 
honey-bird (mguni): millet (besa*), porridge 
(felt), mushroom (3 clans—foa, the ordinary 
word for mushroom, mwansa, a special type of 
mushroom, and sgona, the Bisa mushroom clan), 
grass (tani, diminutive of cant), gourd (funda), 
castor-oil seed (mono), wild loquat (mumba* or 
Cilufya), tree or drum clan (ngoma or muti in Bisa 
country), beans (akanda*): iron (mbulo), rain 
(mfula), anthill (ewlu), male genitals (membe), 
female genitals (nkashi), lamentations (nbonde* 
or misoz), pot (inongo). It is interesting to note 
that some of the names are words no longer in 
common use, i.¢., those marked with an asterisk, 
and that the majority of these titles are found 
widely spread among those Rhodesian tribes 
which claim an origin from the Luba-speaking 
peoples in the Congo, such as the Kaonde, Bisa, 
Ushi, Unga, etc. This is especially true of the 
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oldest clan names (bwali, ngandu, sabi, ngulube, 
boa, ngomea, mumba, ete. )® 

Some of these muboa names are accounted 
for by a story describing the original splitting 
off of a lineage group to form a new clan. For 
instance, natives say that the ancestors of the 
lamentations clan (nkonde) were once members 
of the wild loquat clan (mumba) who had settled 
far away from the parent village. One of their 
members died but the reat of the Bena mumba 
refused to come and wail at the funeral. Hence 
a split took place between the two groups, and 
the younger branch declared, * We must wail for 
* ourselves now. Truly we are a clan of mourners.’ 
Other stories are 80 uncomplimentary that they 
are narrated only by members of other clans, 
e.g., that of the mushroom clan (Ngona), the 
roval clan of the Bisa, said by some to describe 
the splitting off of the Bemba proper from the 
Bisa during the original migration into the country. 
In this instance the ancestress of the present 
mushroom clan refused food to a hungry child 
of the royal or crocodile clan of the Bemba, 
declaring the pot she carried on her head was 
empty. But she stumbled and fell and the pot 
rolled off her head and was shown to be full of 
mushrooms. Hence, so the Bemba Paramount 
chief declares, ‘We said; You clear off now and 
* leave us alone. You have refused our child food. 
* We call you the mushroom people now.’ 

Other mukoa names are actually those of the 
original ancestor of the clan itself, usually used 
as an alternative title, eg., Cilufya, an ancestor 
of the wild loquat clan, and a name less commonly 
used for it. In some cases I could get no story 
of the origin of the clan names. 

The benungwe of each clan are those whose 
object * by its nature is hostile to or dependent 
‘on or complementary to one’s own.” For 
instance, the crocodile and fish clans are banungwe 
to each other since crocodiles live on fish; the 

* Tho Muketa or matrilineal clans of the Lamba 
include 15 of the same clan names. C/. vide Doke, 
ep. cil, p. 106, 

I have not uae the word ‘ totem" for these clan- 
name objects since the use of the mukoa name is not 
asaociated with any special cult of the animal or plant, 
with a taboo on ite use, legends of descent from the 
object, or identification of the clan members with the 
apecies of animal or plant, or indeed any of the features 
considered characteristic of toternism as deacribed in 
such classical areas as Australia, or N. America. 

* E. B, H. Goodall, foc. cit. Some identical pairs 
are recorded by Doke among the Lamba, op. rit. p. 197. 
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mushroom and rain clans are similarly paired 
since mushrooms cannot grow without rain; 
the porridge and the pot are equally essential 
to each other, 

It will be seen that as it exists at the present 
day, this system of opposite or complementary 
clans can hardly be described as a form of dual 
organization, since each mubea is not systemat- 
ically paired, but has often a number of ‘different 
partners linked by the apparently arbitrary factor 
of the clan name. The man’s and the woman's clans 
are separately paired, it is true, and each has no 
other banungwe, but the rain clan (mula) counts as 
its opposite numbers all the clans with plant 
names (the millet clans, the gourd, the mushroom 
clans, the grass, the tree, ete.) since plants cannot 
grow without rain. The fish clan members are also 
banungwe to the rain people, since fish only spawn 
when the rain has begun to fall. The iron people 
reckon themselves hanungwe to members of all 
clans with the names of animals hunted or killed 
with iron spears or arrows, i.¢., the elephant, lion, 
leopard, etc. The animal nha also have re- 
ciprocal relations not only with the iron people, 
but with any muéoa named after an animal 
smaller than itself which forms its prey (e.g., the 
lion and goat) or with the vegetable names in the 
case of a herbivorous species (e.g., elephant and 
grass, etc.), The members of the mourning clan 
laughingly assert they are banungwe of all the 
clans since they are experts in mortuary ritual ! 
—one of the reciprocal functions performed by 
banungwe, 

What are the reciprocal functions the banungwe 
perform for each other? Their ceremonial duties 
are chiefly confined to funeral rites.’ The 
banungwe of a dead man’s family both help and 
harass him at the burial ceremony. When the 
mourner’s party has set off with the corpse to the 
prave-yard a man and a woman of any of the 
opposite clans remain behind to whitewash the 
hut contaminated by the touch of death, and to 
open the door for the wailera as they return. 
This is an unpleasant duty since contact with 
death necessitates subsequent purification. It is, 
moreover, a task which cannot be performed 
by members of the dead man’s own clan. When 
the burial is over and the question of inheritance 


Tt is iclaeeatine to note that the kinins = origun 
of the Lamba mukoa usually refer to the behaviour 
of the clan ancestors on their return from a funeral, 
C.. Doke, ep. ci., p. 193. 


has finally been settled the banungwe are again 
essential. They have also to brew“the beer for 
the feast held for the kinsmen on such occasions. 
Besides these necessary ritual functions which 
people perform for their banungwe, they also 
taunt them at the funeral, irritate them and 
make jokes. Some of the opposite clan members 
must foltow the burial party to the grave. The 
moment the body has been buried and earth 
piled over it in a mound, one of the banungice 
breaks the silence with a sudden shout. He rails 
at the mourning family, mocks at them, and 
accuses them of having buried a live man. He 
calls out, * You, there! Why do you bury a man 
“who is alive? Listen to him knocking down 
‘there! Can't you hear him? He is asking 
‘for some snuff. You enemies, you! (the usual 
‘term applied by banungwe to each other). See 
‘what things you do! You go and bury live 
*‘men!* The taunts are, of course, expected, but 
were received, at cach funeral I attended, with 
a kind of horrified silence, till suddenly the 
tension broke, and the mourners who had been 
wailing for some six hours without break, began 
sheepishly to laugh, and broke into an uncere- 
monious run back to the village, still pursued 
by shouts from the irrepressible banungwe, “ Look 
‘out you now! He has risen (Aubuka) from 
‘the grave, that man you buried. He is coming 
‘after you asking for porridge.’* Older natives 
say that the mourners were beaten by their 
banungwe in the old days and add that the latter 
were also responsible for handing over to the 
heira the insignia of inheritance—the bow of the 
dead man, or the belt of the woman—but I never 
saw either of these customs practised myzelf. 
As ritually expressed the traditional attitude 
between banungwe is therefore one of hostility, 
and yet, as the complementary nature of the 


clan names imply, one of reciprocal service. 


Banungwe regularly address each other as ‘ You, 
“my enemy ! (Mwe mulwant mwe /) and delight 
in laughter at the habits of the objects, whether 
animal or plant, of the opposite clan. A member 
of the crocodile clan will scoff at one of the fish 
people and deride him as,‘ You! You are just 
‘my food ration!’ (poss, the word used for a 
government ration given to employees), * Come 
‘over here! I want to give you to my wife to 

‘cook.’ The munungwe of the fish clan retaliates 


41 The word utube i@ thet used for a dead man's 
spirit which returns to haunt the living (a cia). 
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with a derisive imitation of the slow ungainly 
walk of the crocodile and compares its gait with 
the speed of the fish. At the court of the Para- 
mount Chief this type of joking relationship 
has been formalized, and the head of the fish 
clan, a mukahilo, or hereditary priest of the tribal 
ancestral spirits, must dramatize the joking 
antagoniam between the two clans by appearing 
in special regalia each time he visits the chief, and 
threatening him with a broad-bladed fishing spear. 
On such occasions the Paramount is protected 
by the head of the dog clan, who has to dance 
in front. of him, pretending to bark in defence 
of his master, The surrounding courtiers shout 
the praise names of the fish clan, and encourage the 
actors, Such a ceremony may be enacted some 
four or five times during one week during « 
session of the tribal council. It is never omitted, 
although performed with diminishing gusto as 
the week proceeds, and sometimes under modern 
conditions as a preface to some matter-of-fact 
discussion of tribal business under the Native 
Courts Ordinance. 





Fria, 1. THE FisH CLAN MEMNER LY REGALIA THREATEX- 

ING TO SPEAR THE CHIEF, WHO [8 SEATED AT THE TOP OF 

THE MOUND PROTECTED HY THE DOG CLAN MEMBER 
(STANDING), 


In spite of the joking hostility, ban 
behave to each other with special ease and 
freedom.” They can demand privileges of each 
other and take each other's possessions. They 
can swear at each other obscenely (futuka nselt), 
& form of injury for which the sufferer can claim 
legal redress as an ordinary rule, It is said that 


even a commoner may swear at his chief i in this 


* My native | thers ‘naked to type out some notes on 
anu, translated the term as ‘totem friends." 
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fashion, if the two are banungwe, but T never 
heard this done. A man can also tease his 
munungwea wife and pretend to make indecent 
proposals to her. Lastly, banwagwe may call 
down curses on each other with impunity 
(tulapishya, a very serious curse believed to be 
fatal as among ordinary people). This is done 
nowadays jokingly at the time of the new moon. 
Time after time I have heard the crescent moon 
greeted by shouting children tearing round tle 
village calling the names of their banungwr, 
saying, “Moon! Come and eat the people cf 
*such and such a clan!” Banungiwe are saicl 
to be able to take each other's possessions withor t 
let or hindrance in joke at the time of the new 
moon. If aman seizes an axe from the hut cf 
a member of an opposite clan, the owner hus 
to redeem it with Is. or some small coin. Men 
pretend to raid the huts of their female danungire, 
and particularly to snatch any objects, clothes, or 
cooking pots, that may be set to dry on the roofs! 

There seems also to be evidence that the 
honungue relationship was originally associated 
with reciprocal marriage rights. An intelligent 
old chief told me, ° Banungwe used to marry each 
other in the old days. It was specially good to 
‘do so. Tt was like the marriage of cross- 
‘ cousins.” Another elderly informant explained, 
* The Sanungie are our wives because we knew 
“each other a long while ago and because there 
‘is no in-law avoidance (make) between us, We 
‘used to exchange each other in the old days." 
‘That is why there is no make. All those 
“women (i.¢., the Sanidngire) are our wives.’ 
The younger native does not give a retrospective 
explanation of this sort but merely laughs and 

says he can shout at his mother-in- law if he has 
married a munungwe. It does not matter what 

The Bemba usually curse by Lesa, the High God, 
or by the ancestral spirits of dead chiefs. I only heard 
cursing by the moon on such occasions. 

1 The available data shows us that the BRaknonde 
Aleo tease members of their opposite clan (e.g., birda and 
kaffir corn clans, ete.) whom they call Hunungire, which 
Melland transintes as ‘tease or victim.’ He mentions 
small gifts such aa beads, honey, or beer given by the 
chaffied man to the joker. Melland, op. eit... p. 252, 
The Lamba clans are paired im opposites known «a 
aiulongyo, Bone pure resembling the complementary 
clans of the Bemba, and Doke states that the opposition 
between two clans ia to-day confined to jesting, op. cil., 
pr. 197. 

1 For exchange he used the reciprocal form of Ausalw- 
shya—to exchange, icc, Kusalushyona—this word being 
used for marketing or bartering goods, 
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he says to her, There is no make, It is common, 
too, to hear jokes between men and women in the 
munuagire relationship. To call to a girl of 
an opposite clan,‘ Come here! You, my enemy ! 
' You, my wife! Come into my hut!’ is a 
favourite form of flirtation. 

To summarize, the banungie relationship among 
the Bemba implies ritual interdependence, a 
partnership of enemies, expressed in ritual, 
traditional jokes and freedom in daily intercourse, 
and preferential marriage claims, no longer 
exacted, but still reflected in flirtatious behaviour 
between the two sexes of opposite clans. What 
seemed to me incomprehensible at first was that 
& reciprocal clan relationship which prescribed 
20 many types of human behaviour should be 
based on the apparently arbitrary factor of a 
clan name and the qualities of the clan object, 
eg., the power of the rain to make the mushroonis 
prow, or the fishspawn. How could the reciprocal 
responsibility for mortuary ritual and preferential 
marrage rights between members of opposite 
clans depend on a system of grouping in which 
cach mukoa had a number of possible banwngwe, 
and, as afterwards transpired, its members were 
often doubtful as to exactly who these were ! 

Further comparative material will probably 
throw light on this problem. My own tentative 
explanation is that the pairing of the clans on the 
basis of the complementary or hostile nature of 


the animals or plants they are named after, has 


been extended far beyond its original use by a 
process of analogy, and that the introduction of 
reading and writing has accelerated this extension 
in an interesting way. I think there is evidence 
that the banungwe were originally pairs of matri- 
lineal clans established in one locality, and that 
their relationship can only be explained by a 
knowledge of the Bemba method of conquest of 
their present territory, and their religious con- 
cepts as to the tutelary deities attached to 
different localities. Tradition describes the first 
immigration of this tribe from the Congo into their 
present territory in small lineage groups which 
settled, grew in numbers, split and then moved on. 
Sometimes a group found the land empty and 
sometimes another small band of kinsmen the 
"Bena so and so’ were discovered in occupation. 
In the latter case the new immigrants were depen- 
dent, according to Bemba belief, on the first settlers 
to carry out the rites of propitiation to the ances- 
tral spirits attached to that tract of land. With 
these prayers for general blessings were often 


associated the duty of burying the chief of the 
new arrivals, usually the conquering group. 
This fact is mentioned in a number of legends 
of the immigration of the Bemba and kindred 
tribes. The first Citimukulu, or Paramount 
Chief, is said to have died on the march and was 
buried by an old man, a member of the millet 
clan, whom he found in possession of a grove of 
trees there. A member of the millet clan is still 
appointed as the Shimwalule, or hereditary 
burier, of the principal chiefs of the Bemba 
to-day, and he is still responsible for the final 
and most powerful rain ceremony, when the 
prayers of the Paramount himself have failed. The 
mortuary ritual of the Bemba chiefs is so complex, 
and there are so many hereditary officials re- 
sponsible for it, that the millet clan are never 
described simply as the banungwe of the royal 
crocodile clan, but among the kindred Bisa 
tribes living in smaller groups near L. Bangweoln, 
we find to-day the hereditary burier of the chief 
always drawn from one clan and always respon- 


sible for the annual prayers for the fertility of 


the land, his clan definitely described as the first 
occupiers of the territory, and moreover as the 
banungwe of the royal clan. Thus Chief Matipa 
on Cilubi Island is buried by the head of the 
Wild Pig clan (aguiwhe) who are banungwe of the 
royal clan of that island, which is the tree clan 
(ngoma), the descendents of conquering immigranta 
who arrived about a century ago. This hereditary 
burier is in charge of the sowing and first-fruit 
ceremonies in this island and not the chief. 

This seems to me to throw light on the original 
pairing of opposite clans. From the same area 
comes a legend of the succeasive settlement of 
two groups which suggest a possible reason why 
preferential marriage rights should be associated 
with reciprocal burial duties, or at any rate 
embodies the traditional native explanation of 
the custom. The Bisa, living under Chief Neamba 
in the L, Bangweolu district say the Bena Nkashi 
(woman's clan), came up the river first to their 
island. Then the Bena Mfula (rain clan) came 
in canoes. They ate with the Bena Nkashi and 
started to move off. But the head of the local 
group said, ‘Stay here. We are alone here. We 
‘have no women here. Let us live together,’ 
And the newcomers agreed. So the rain clain 
gave the sister of their chief in marriage to the 
head of the woman's clan. When the latter died 
he had no heirs of his own to bury him, so members 
of the rain clan buried him. Later another 
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group of immigrants arrived, the Bena Ngome 
(tree clan, that of the present Bisa chiefs of the 
district). They found the rain clan in possession, 
and begged them to pray to the spirits of the 
land ‘since they were the owners of the land * 
and to bury their chiefs. The story ends, * So 
“the rain clan are the priests (shimiapepo) here 
‘to-day. They are the Banwngwe of the woman 
‘ ¢lan. They took their wives from them. They 
“are also the benungwe of the tree clan.’ 

It is impossible to speak with certainty as to 
the origin of the Banungwe relationship, but 
these living traditions as to the ritual inter- 
dependence and marriage exchanges of pairs of 
matrilineal lineage groups settled in one locality 
in the early days of the occupation of the country 
seem to throw out clues. Once the clan names, 
usually bestowed as we have seen, from some 
legend as to the split or amalgamation of two 
local groups, became linked in traditional lin- 
guistic forms (praise-names, ceremonial utterances, 
formalized jokes, etc.), as complementary or 
hostile, the extension of the banuwngire concept 
to the classification of other clan objects would 
follow readily. I have no evidence that this 
process took place in the past, but I have seen 
it occurring to-day. A native, asked the banungwe 
of such ‘and such a clan, gives one or two pairs 
automatically, and these are invariably among 
the oldest clans, with well-known legends of 
origin and local centres. Then he stops to think 
and adds more names, and then proceeds to 
argue with himself, for instance, that if iron is 
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Recent Archeological Developments in South Africa. 
293 Stmunary of a communication presented by 
A. J. Goodwin, 2 November, 1937. 

A brief account of three major archeological 
Investigations was given. 

At Mapungubwe, a group of fortified sites in the 
Northern Transvaal, a number of skeletons, quan- 
tities of pottery, some beads, gold plating, tacks and 
ormaments have been found. The evidence of the 
material objects shows the site as being of the 
second Zimbabwe period and later, In contrast the 


‘Physical remains have been diagnosed as Bush. 


Boskop, with few Negro features. The racial group 
is homogencous, and sufficient material appears to 
have been studied to make the diagnosis conclusive. 
The Mapingubwe material should throw consider- 
able light on the Zimbabwe culture. 

On the Vaal River a survey undertaken by the 
Geological Survey and the Bureau of Archeology 
has yielded important climatic results. 

Briefly, the river terraces have been related with 
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hostile to the elephant, it must be the enemy 
of the leopard, the wild pig or the lion too. 
This process of extension of the term banungice 
to all clans named after objects considered 
complementary or hostile in their nature is seen 
most strikingly in the case of educated Bemba, 
who like to make careful lists of all the possible 
pairs of clans and reach a far greater number 
than those supplied by an illiterate old native. 
The fact that the grouping of opposite clans no 
longer regulates marriage or is based on local 
residence, but is limited to ceremonial functions 
and a pleasant teasing form of intercourse, makes 
this apparently arbitrary classification easier, 
The fact that it is in the name of the mukoa 
object, together with the traditional fiction of 
descent in legal affiliation which forms the 
distinguishing mark of Bemba clan membership 
rather than local association and ownership of 
land or property, material or immaterial, also 
makes it comprehensible that the banungwe 
concept should be readily extended to other 
clans beyond those first historically paired. 
Whether a similar process of extension of the 
paired clan idea took place in the past as each 
new lineage group grew and became differentiated, 
it is impossible to know, but it is worth inquiring 
whether, in contiguous areas where reciprocal clan 
relationships are found, there are also legends of 
origin of paired lineage groups, locally associated, 
with the one dependent on the other to secure 
the blessings of the Tutelary deities attached to 
the land. | 
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major climatic changes, and with implement. types 
covering the Stellenbosch, Faurcamith and Middle 
Stone Age periods of this region. The report is in 
process of publication, 

At Oakhurst, in the George district, excavation 
has been continued for some years. The final report 
is at present being published. 

The cave shows un early layer of Smithfield B 
types, followed by Smithfield C, Normal Wilton 
and Developed Wilton. Finally, there is a 
short phase including pottery. A number of 
skeletons were recovered, ranging from birth to 
old age. These are being described by Dr. M. R. 
Drennan. 

The sequence covers much of the Later Stone Age 
of this region, and for the first time the Developed 
Wilton has been recognized. This is typified by 
large numbers of crescents, made of Mytilus shell 
instead of the usual stone, During the period in 
which the cave was inhabited the dwellers developed 
Fome simple method of catching fish, 
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International Congress of Anthropological and 

Ethnological Sciences. Second Session, 
224 Copenhagen, 1-6 August, L938. 

The preliminary programme isu by the 
organizing Committee gives promise of a most 
attractive and important meeting. The Copenhagen 
Congress will be under the royal patronage of His 
Majesty the King of Denmark and Iceland, and 
will be held in the National Museum—the oldest 
of its kind in the world—which will be re-opened in 
ites new building for this occasion, 

The Sections have been organized with subjects 
on which discussion is invited as follows: 

A. Physical Anthropology: (a) anatomy and biotypo- 
logy: relationships between types of fossil 
man: methodology: the conception of * race“ 
in anthropology. 

(4) physiology and heredity: geographical propa- 
gation of blood-groups in man and their 
occurrence in other animals, 

B. Payehology : influence of cultural factors on 
character; jomt discussion with section F on 
cultural changes. 

C, Demography: movements of population with 
reference to birth-rate and death-rate. 

D. Ethnology: orngin and development of agricul- 
ture and cattle-keeping: origin of cultivated 
plants and domestic animals, 

E. Ethnograghy: (a) Asiatic: the nomad pastoral 
peoples of Asia and Africa, 

(6) African: see (a). 

(c) American: reciprocal influence of the 
civilizations of Central America and of North 
and South America. 

(¢) Oceanian : cultural relations of Oceania and 
South-cast Asin. 

(c) Arctic: prehistoric and historic currents of 
civilization in the circumpolar region. 

(f) European ethnography and folklore : belies 
and customs concerning the agricultural year 

F. Sociology and Religion: the contribution of 
archeology and prehistory to the study of 
intellectual culture. 

G. Language and Writing: standardization of 
native languages; formation of common (creole) 
languages and civilized languages spoken by 
native peoples, 

It is understood that these subjects are suggestions 
only, and that communications on other subjects 
will be welcome, expecially if they are such as to 
invite discussion. 

The morning sessions will be devoted to the 
more detailed papers; the afternoons to lectures 
and general discussions, At 5.0 p.m. there will be 
joint sessions and public lectures, and demonstra- 
tions. Within each section, papers will be taken in 
geographical order. Papers already published will 
only be accepted for exceptional reasons, 

There will be exhibitions and demonstrations, im 
the National Museum, of the Es un ana 
Greenland Scandinavian collections, the prehistoric 
tools of Derfmark, and the Lagoa Santa skulls; in 
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the Rural Museum of Lyngby, of prehistoric and 
old Danish building-construction, and of Danish 
national dances; and of rare books and manuscripts, 

After the Congress there will be an extensive 
excursion to prehistoric sites, and the museums of 
Ladby and Aarhus, 

The pip eae to the Congress is 2) Danish 
crowns, Special terms are offered to relatives 
Accompanying members, The office of the Congress. 
is in the National Museum, 10 Nv Vestergade, 
Copenhagen k. JOHN L. MYRES. 


Second Congress of the Turkish Historical Society. 
Istanbul, 20-26 September, 1937. 

? A By invitation of the Turkish — Historical 

 Bociety, and under the personal patronage 
of the President of the Turkish Republic, about 
fifty historians and archwologists, from nearly 
every European country, assembled with many 
Turkish colleagues in the Dolmabagche Palace on 
the shores of the Bosporus, to receive communica- 
tions on many topica of the history and prehistory 
of Anatolin and other regions of the Nearer Enst. 
Abstracts of all these were circulated mm Turkish, as 
well as in the language of the speaker, and will be 
published in due course, The President of the 
Turkish Republic honoured the Congress by attend- 
ing many of the sessions, and showed the keenest 

nal interest in the proceedings, placing also his 
yacht at the disposal of the Congress for a cruise in 
the Bosporus and Marmara, and the Summer 
Palace for an open-air dinner and display of Turkish 


music and folk-cances, 


A temporary Exhibition, arranged in the Dol- 
mabagche Palace, gave a remarkable porspective of 
every period of history and material culture in 
Anatolia, from the Upper Paleolithic nmplements 
recently found in river gravels near Ankaya, to 
printed books and modern works of art and crafta- 
manship. Separate sections illustrated more parti- 
colarly the recent excavations of prehistoric sites, 
and the modern economic social and intellectual 
advancement of Turkey. 

Expeditions were afterwards conducted to Hissar- 
lik, for the excavations on the site of Homeric 
Troy; to Brusa, for the medieval antiquities; and 
to Ankara, for Boghazkioi, Aligar, Alaca Hovyiik. 
Yurgat, and other prehistoric and Hittite sites of 
Central Anatolia. At Ankara itself the gee 
were entertained by the Minister for Forvign 
Affairs, and by the Governor of the Pivvinga: ancl 
visited the Museum and other antiquities in the 
city, and aleo the recently completed reservoir and 
the model farm created by the President of the 
Turkish Republic and presented by him to the 
Nation. These examples of scientific restoration of 
the natural resources of an ancient country supplied 
needful commentary on the reault= of the excava- 
tions now in active progress on early sites of all 
periods of ita long history. 

Throughout the Congress, nothing could have 
exeented the generous hospitality and efficient 
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organization of the members of the Turkish Histori- 
al Society, whose President. Mr. Hasan Cemil 
Cambil, Vice-President Bayan Afet, a lady who holds 
also a chair in the University of Istambul, 
and General Secretary Mr. Muzaffer Goker were 
supported by Dr, Hamit Ziibeyr Kogay and Mr. 
Remzi Oguz Arik, of the Department of Antiquities, 


Dr. Sevket Aziz Kansu, Director of the Anthropo- — 


logical Institute, and many others, whose contribu- 


tions to the programme illustrated the width and 
value of the current Turkish contributions to 
the subjects with which the Congress had to deal, 
To them all, their British guests must record 
their grateful appreciation of such an occasion 
for renewing old friendships and forming new 
ones, and for studying fresh aspects of the 
history and antiquities of Anatolia. 

JOHN L. MYRES. 





REVIEWS. 
AFRICA. 


Law and Authority in a Nigerian Tribe, a Study in 
Indirect Rule. By ©, AK. Meek, M.A... 
296 D.Sc.. with a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Lord 
; Lugord, K.C.M.G, London: Oxford University 
Presa 1937, Pp. xvi + 372, 2 maps, Price 17a. 6d. 
When the Government of Nigeria introduced into the 
South Eastern Provinces of that territory the system of 
‘Indirect Rule,’ or the delegation to indigenous political 
authorities of functions of local government, it- was 
confronted by « peculiarly difficult problem. Whereas 


‘in the rest of Nigerin it had found large unite of popula- 
tion with o high degree of political centralization, in 


these Provinces there appeared at first aight to be no 
native political authority af all; indeed, for some 
fifteen years after * Indirect Rule’ had been fully estab- 
lished in every other of tho Protectorate, it was 
held to be impracticable here. The policy followed was 
to constitute native tribunals having jurisdiction over 
an area wide enough to form a convenient unit for 
administrative purposes, a representative of each 
Village in the area being appointed to membership. 
These ‘ Warrant Chiefs’ were alao made responsible for 
enforcing Government orders in the villages. As agents 
oF law ir effectiveness was vitinted by tho fact that 
they represented communities which had no common 
custom, and that it was quite sgreraes owing to the 
system of rotation, for a caae to be tried by a bench no 
member of which was familiar with the local circum- 
BStancea or local usages involved. As agents of executive 
authority they had m native eyes no right to command 
other than that which the British Government had 
endowed them. The riots which broke out in 1927 and 
1929, in connexion with the introduction of direct 
taxation, gave unmistakable proof of their unpopularity. 
The Government then ordered a reorganization of the 
whole system, to be based on the recognition of such 
native authorities aa investigation should reveal, the 
unit of native administration to be no larger than that 
which by its own customs recognized a common leador- 
ship, Dr. Meek waa entrusted with the study of the 
Ibo, « population of four millions who are regarded as 
a single tribe in virtue of their territorial contiguity and 


the general similarity of language and culture which 


characterizes them. So defined, they are probably the 
largest tribe in Africa; yet for political ena ea nad 
group larger than a few villages con be found which 

“Op common authorities and a common body of 
identical custom. In Dr. Meck'’s view there must be 


gome 2,000 of auch amall unite, 


Within each unit, however, he describes an extremely 
complex set of authorities, kinship heads, secret 


_ Societies, titled societies, in some cases including societies 
of women, age-gradea, and the priests of Ala, the earth- 


whose cult is one of the common characteristics 


oof the whole tribe; each have their recognized place in 


the maintenance of reapect for law. An intensive study 
of o single such unit, tracing the interactoon of these 
different organizations, would be of extreme interest. 

Dr. Meek draws attention to the fact that there are a 
number of ways of attaining to a position of authority. 
Seniority in the kinship group is only one of thean ways, 
and an elder who is incompetent can be deprived of all 
but his religious functions, or a young man may be 
appointed to act as hia proxy. Wealth, too, gives 
prestige, and when combined with wisdom and liberality 
can earn « position ‘almost of chieftainship.’ Titles are 
obtained by the giving of feasts and the payment of 
duea to the titled societies, but a young man is not 
allowed to embark on the expenditure involved in 
taking a title, unless his relatives consider him to be of 
suitable character, The diffusion among these different 
bodies of responsibility for the Aargees of orime and 
the exercise of judicial functions had the effect in the 
old days that ‘law was an affair of the wholo com- 
‘rounity." 

Such a system, aa Dr. Meek points out, has consider: 
able merits from the point of view of modern admini- 
stration. Sines it does not attach excessive importance 
to heredity or seniority, it does not lead to that concen- 
tration of authority in the hands of the most con- 
servative members of the community which tm often 
regarded as ono of the dangers of ‘Indirect Rule.’ 
Native custom itaelf gives just those openings for the 
progressive bat Sah the lack of which in some areas 
is deplored. Dr. Meek urges the restoration of authority 
to “ those classes of persons who were accustom! and 
* ‘best able to exercise it." He is not, however, the blind 
believer in the return to the past, whom critica of the 
anthropological approach to administration delight to 
ridicule, Among the most interesting sections of his 
book are those which deal with the changes in native 
institutions that modern conditions are producing. 
Among some sonpe the titled societies are losing their 
prestige through the disregard of the privileges of their 
members shown by the British Administration, the 
refusal of missions to allow their converta to become 
members, and the alternative methods of imvesating 
wealth that now exist. A European-style house ia now 
a better investment, and confers aa much pies a ancl 
as the younger generation comes to regard membership 
as a waste of money, the chances of recouping the outlay 
involved on entrance from the entrance dues of later 
members becomes less and leas, A reversal of policy 
either by the Government or missions could not check 
this trend where it has set in, Again, Dr. Meek foresees 
a wenkening of that belief in magic which has formed 
an effective sanction in many aepheres of conduct. His 
opinion is that adjustment to this situation will not be 
im ible “so long aa the Native Courta are allowed to 
* function as genuine native institutions and are not 
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“ foresd to conform to standards of Engliah law." If 
this unforced adjustment is actually allowed, the process 
will be one of remarkable interest from the soviological 
point of view, 

In the meantime, however, Dr. Meek would favour the 
introduction into the recognized native courts of the 
opening prayer to Ala and the aneestora to punish 
any judge whose decision was influenced by mi beribes, 
The spontancous appearance of an attitude of dis- 
approval towards individual retaliation ia an intersting 
development of modern tires which he reports. 

* The conclusion, in which Dr. Meek summarizes these 
tendencies, indicates the potentialities of these native 
institutions which could be further developed and draws 
some significant comparisons between Ibo and British 
conceptions of law, ia not the least valuable part of a 
valuable book. L. P. MAIR. 


Native Administration in WMigeria. Ay Morgery 

Perham, Oxford Unie. Preas, 1937. xii + 404 
2? | pp Gmeape Price 17s, Ga. 

The African system of native administration 
known as Indirect Rule is of . particular interest 
to anthropologists in that ita avowed sim is to secure 
an evolutionary adjustment of native societica ta 
modern conditions by entrusting governmental fiune- 
tions to traditional authorities. Equally it is an object 
of suspicion to those who hold that modern developments 
in Africa have already produced a situation in -which 
the indigenous political institntions are obsolete, The 
answer mate on behalf of Indirect Rule is that it mime 
expreaaly, not at the preeervation of these institutions 
im their traditional form, but ot their adaptation to 
inoder conditions, 

The anthropologist is concerned to ask, here as in 
connexion with all other aspects of native policy, whit 
is the oxoct noture of the cultural adjustmenta that are 
taking place ¥ How far are the valuea, implicit in these 
policies, in consonance with those of the native societies 
to which they are applied? To what extent have new 
circumstances and new influences modified traditional 
Ftondarnds and affected the mstitutions in which these 
are ombodiod? What, again, is the effect upon them 
of a political security and a system of production each 
of which in ite own way tends to reduce the dependence 
of the native unit on ite leader which is the strength of 
chieftninship ? 

In pursuing these inquiries, the anthropologist ia apt 
to take for granted the non-native side of the question; 
ae matter of technique, it is difficult to combine the 
detailed observation of o single native unit with the 
full stady of an acdministrative system whose area of 
operation may include hundreds of such unite. A 
atudy such os that which Miss Perham has made of 
Nigerian administration represents therefore an im- 
valuable contribution to the analysis of the complex 
problems of culture contact, 

Misa Perham deals firat with the history of the 
terntory, showing how the system of administration 
through native authorities was at first hekl to be 
appropriate only to the Moslem Emirates with their 
highly developed political organization, and was later 
accepted as embodying a principle of general applica- 
tion. The bulk of her book is taken up with deseription 
of the very widely different types of native polity to 
which the system has now 1 extend! Kano 
Emirate ia taken as typical of the Northern Provinces, 
the Yoruba chieftainships of the Southern, while two 
chapters are given to the pagan populations of the 
north, and four to the events teadiing up to the Aba 
ricta and the subsequent reorganization of the south- 
east. The Colony and Lagos, with their highly educated 


native population, are dealt with separately, and the 


Peeability of overcoming existing achniniatrative diffi- 
culties by the recognition of a native authority dis- 
cused, Under the influence of Misa Perham’'s gifta of 
observation and narrative, the living reality that it is 
bevond the imagination of most of us to conjure from 
official documents appears in a series of vivid pictures, 
and one's impulse is to ask for o whole library of further 
volumes, one for each territory. 

From the theoretical point of view the moat important 
section of the book is its final chapters, which deal with 
the work of the technical departments and problems of 
land. tenure in relation to mative administration, with 
the modifications introduced into the system by Sir 
Donald Cameron, and with ite probable future tenden- 
cies, In this lust section there is a passage which all 
anthropologists will read with agreement: “ So long as 
“the obvious results of mishandling the human factor 
“are not immediately apparent, if isto be feared that 
“ aociological investigation will remain the last of the 
“many inquiries which African Governments finance. . .. 
“The Nigerian Government haa, perhape, gone further 
“than most in ita employment of anthropology... . 
“Yot Nigeria’s achievement is still small beeule the 
“great need for knowledge.” IL. PF. MATR. 
The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan from within. Edited by 

J. AH. de ©, Hamilton, London: Fober d Fober, 

228 Ltd. 1936. Price 104. 6, 
: This book consists of a collection of articles upon 
various aspects of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. It was 
originally designed to provide newly joined officials 
with *a background of general knowledge ' about the 
country they woukl have to administer, It sets out 
therefore to sketch the historical, ethnographical, 
religious and physical settmg to the problems which 
eanfront officials in the course of their duties, 

The articles, since they are written by men who 
know their eubject intimately, are well-informed; all 
of them show a sympathetic spirit in their approach to 
native problema; some of then are masterly, if concise. 
But on the whole the hook presente a slight and selective 
treatment of ita subject, rather than a thorough 
survey, and there is still room for «a comprehensive work 
of the type of Thomas and Scott's Uganda. 

Apart from criticiam of particular papers, some 
general reflections force themselves on the mind of the 
reader, In the first place it is natural for the Sudan 
official to measure native society by Arab and Islamic 
standards. He can hardly escape this: by geographical 
and historical accident the British occupation has come 
from the north in succession to Arabic and Egyptian 
conquest. Half the country, and that the more important 
half, has been profoundly Arabicized. The book tends to 
reflect this dominant fact. Yet there are two Sudans, 
aa the two first articles of Part II by Professor Evans- 
Pritchard and Mr. L. F. Nalder respectively remind the 
reader, and by so doing redress the balance of the book. 
lf history had run a different course the southern half 
of the Sudan might loom larger than it does, or at 
any rate might now be seen in rather different colours. 
: Zs Pasha had, with the help of Sir William 

eKinnon, succeeded in ‘Sarawaking’ Equatoria, as 
for a brief moment he hoped to do; if the Mabhdi's 
paid had been rolled up from the south by forces fram 
Uganda; if the French had made good their advance 
from the west, or the Belgians hed not surrendered the 
Lado Enclave, European officials to-day would be 
regarding Nilotic peoples and customs from a Bantu or 
a Sudanic point of view, and not from an Arabic one, 
and they would have « different and @ MOY aot 
rate appreciation of the negro population of the Sudan. 
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Another reflection induced by the book is that the 
Sudan official is by taste and education oa humanist, 
ane only incidentally a scientist, At least the scientific 
outlook does not receive ite full chance in this book, 
Nothing could be better than some of the historical 
chapters—Sir Harold MacMichnel's on “ The Coming of 
“the Arahe to the Sudan,” or Mr. Newbold’s on the 
“ Beja Tribes of the Red Sea Hinterland,” in which he 
plays the fitful light of ancient history on the obscure 
past of the Furzy-Wuezies and their cousins with 
luminating results. But the whole study of climatic 
and vegetation zones, of seasonal changes, and of 
human dependence upon thease basic conditions of life 
is not given the central place that it deserves. Not that 
it ia omitted. Mr. Grabham contributes an article upon 
‘The Physical Setting,’ Profesor Evans-Pritchard 
makes use of the work done upon vegetation belts by 
Drs. Hurst and Fhillips (p. 79), and beth Sir H. 
MacMichael and Mr. G. D. Lampen refer to the practice 
of transhumance among the Baggara, or nomadic cattle. 
owning Arab tribes (pp. 53-130). But a chapter by a 
human geographer, who fully grasped the nature of the 
mutual connection between rainfall, crops, soil, ane 
human economy, would have thrown a Hood of light, 
as only science can, upon the vast congeries of different 
tribes and their changing habitat, that together make 
up the Sudan. G. O. WHITEHEAD. 


Fact and Fiction: A Short Account of the Natives 
of Southern Rhodesia. By F. W. T. Posselt, 
999 Foreword by Sir Herbert Stanley, G.O.M.G. 

oder Printing and Pwhlishing (o., ILdd., 
Bulawayo, 1935. 210 pp., Wustrated. Price fa, Od, 

In his selection of tith Mr. Posselt has done himself 
and his material something of o dia-eervico. Aa the 
Governor of the territory points out in his Foreword 
there are included * things of legendary basis" as well as 
things of ‘ verifiable fact,’ but to label the folk-lore of 
ap tae eee thus baldly is to do them and their 
‘ literature * something leas than justice. Actually what 
the author gives us here is a collection of his notes upon 
a group of south-eastern Bantu and much of the matorial 
is genuinely interesting and useful. It deserves a less 
Snappy mak more truly descriptive title. 

. Posselt doca not rely merely upon his own personal 
contacta and research, but utilizes most fully much of 
the available information from the Portuguese period 
onwards, His book aims at being something of a short, 
introductory Primer for ordinary readers, and succeeds 
in this aim, Nothing could be more happy than that 
at this time when the ordinary men and women in our 
colonies are beginning to feel some measure of personal 
interest in the indigenous 96 ag those of this partioular 
territory should have a kk like this made available, 
Others, both to the south and to the north of Southern 
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Rhodesia will find material of interest here, and if this 
introduction to peoples “of antecedents so different from 
‘our own " be to further desire for closer atudy ani 
produces additional readers for such recent work, say, 
aa Stayt's “The Bavenda,’ rt will be all to the good. 
Experience, indeed lang experience, in the work of 
the Native Department gives Mr. Poselt the right to 
hold strong opinions, One such may be quoted here :-— 
“Even in our prided forma of administering justice 
we are not unlerstood; im fact, the very opposite of 
justice is how the Native regards moch that our law 
Rnchions or enjoins, Our complicated trials with 
pleas amd exeoptions ond crogs-examinations are 
mysteries to him; and if the prisoner is sent to prison, 
the complainant goes away empty handed, which ho 
ans a4 a grievous wrong, ‘Thia is well amid. 
Elsewhere there are statements which suggest rather 
an uncritical and uninformed acceptance of a good deal 
of the conventional chitehat about * education and how 
‘it spoila the native,’ and 60 forth. But on the whole 
Mr. Posselt ia content to hand on the result. of his many 
years of cloae contact, plus the resulta of his parallel 
reading from other authorities, as his contribution to 
the wider spread of knowledge and sympathy. There 
will, we hope, be many who will be grateful to him inthe 
territory that he lowes, CULLEN YOUNG, 


African Ways and Wisdom. fy T. Cullen Youny, 
African Dilemma. By Frank Melland and Cullen 
? Young, London: The United Society for Christian 
QQ) Literature, 1937. 144 pp; 171 pp.” 4s, Gd. ; a. 
Each of these books contains achapteron Anthro. 
Pology; the first, written by Cullen Young, addressed 
to missionary studenta and giving excellent reasons why 
they should study it; the second, written by F. Melland, 
ddresaed to the general public after the Congress of 
1934. Cullen Young's book i# based upon Jectures 
given to missionary studenta but containg much that 
should attract other people, His thesis ia that African 
wiedom recognizes one principle only for successful 
living ; the principle of the clan, of comradeship; and 
that. it weighs all new things on that scale. The idea is 
worked out in an interesting and even arresting manner, 
with constant reference to the author's experience in 
Nyasaland, The second book is chiefly made up of 
eeays which have been published elsewhere, It 
contains much relevant critimm of European dealings 
with the African, eapecially in regard to the Law. 
Mr. Mellancd states once agam his views on the attituce 
of Governments towards the witch and the diviner and 
Cullen Young has a chapter on * Can we collaborate 
* with the witch-doctor!" The latter aleo writes on 
Hut-tax revision d propos of tho Nyasaland Commission, 
This is a book that students of the changing African 
cannot afford to ignore. E.. W. 8. 


ab 


GENERAL. 


The Irish Countryman. By Conrad M. Arensberg, 
nay FR. London, Macmillan d& Co. 1097. xi + 
931 216 pp. Price lie. Gd. , 
The ax lectures comprised in thia book are im- 
Portant as. an instance of the application of the methods 
of the functional achool of anthropologists to people of 
western Europe, a more difficult undertaking than that 
of applying them to the study of primitive societies, 
Tasealad. owner aa a new doparture of this kind, 
Dr. Arensberg’s essay is on the whole eminently success- 
ful. His first lecture contains a justification of the 
functional school's view of anthropology oa the study 


of man's behaviour in society from which it follows that 


pcan no longer recognize any valid 


applied anthropology : 
barrier between civilized and barbarous man, though a 


imitive secrety being usually numerically small, life 
in such a society can be studied in minuscule and dynamic 
functions mom easily described. Anthropology, we are 
told, “*hasbecome. . .anoperutionalscwence. . . . 
“If the anthropologist avoids all explanations except 
“ those which arise out of his observations of what men 
* do, and-if he aceepta them only when he oan test them 
“ again against observed behaviour, he will be, if only 
“imperfectly, in the main line of scientific development.” 

The difficulty in accepting as sufficient this view of 
anthropology is that the causes for human behaviour 
are continually changing without corresponding 
degree of change in the behaviour caused. A practice 
may, indeed, continne apparently unchanged, though 
the reasons for which it was started have ceased entirety 


{ li J 








and new reasons not inherent in the old ones nor in the 
sirens itself may be adopted to justify ite continuance. 

"he functional explanation therefore is at best incomplete, 
and may even be misleading. In any case it cannot be 
justly compared with observations made on the behaviour 
of chemical or physical constants. 

The next four lectures are taken up with an admirable 
account of the Irish peasant of the west, the mountainy 
man, that is, who offers as good an instance as could be 
found of the survival of the early type of amall mixed 
farming, for home consumption and dependent on family 
labour, a type surviving from, the pre-Roman age of 
Europe and from very far behind that. The author is 

articularly interesting on the credit system of rural 
land and gives a satisfying explanation of the Irish 
peasant’s attitude towards rent (when owed oven to a 
popular landlord) so puzzling when compared with his 
punctilioua honesty in regard to his debts to the local 
gombeen-man. An interesting point in passing ta the 


number of parallels with India; to po \ one only, ly, 
boys are protected from the fairies by dressing them m 
girls’ clothes. Fairies appear eocerelyy to bo hardly 
other than the ghosts of the dead 3 mee v) 

In the sixth lecture the author extends to folklore the 
principlea of the functional school, his interest lying 
"not so much in the minutim of folk-belief aa in the part 
“the scheme of thought they make up plays in custo- 
“ mary conduct,” rene 
ground, and when he estimates the value of folklore at. 
“the part established association plays in psychological. 
“twlanee,"” he nust be left to psychologists to deal with. 
At any rate we find it difficult of credit that o behef in 
fairies, or ghosts, so numerous that “every rock down 
“ below was covered with people sitting on it" ia really: 
an emotional force necessary to the daily life of even a 

iby in County Clare. . | 

On the whole, however, the author of this book is 
justified by works, if not by faith, J. H. H, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Prehistoric Remains on Historic Sites: a Reply. 
_ (Cf, Max, 1937, 185.) 

939 smm,—1 have read Mile, Corbiau's letter with the 

greatest interest, in particular her fifth section 
which appears to me to get to the very root of our diffioul- 
ties, Chronology requires some kind of framework, and 
though many may be satisfied with their own ideas of 
chronology, it must honestly be admitted that tho 
framework is shaky and the ideas are often contradictory, 

In India guidance is afforded by sculpture which may 
be dated with ao considerable Heates of accuracy by 
inscriptions as far back as 250 n.c., though, as Mr. Cod- 
rington has pointed out, the sculptural remams of 
Mauryan date are few and far between, making parallels 
and inferences uncertain. — 

Once one launches out from the relatively safe an- 
chorage of the Asokan edicts and pillar capitals one is 
exploring as yot uncharted seas, the next point being of 
the nature of a position plotted in mid-ocean rather than 
a sight of terra firme, thia is the arrival of the Aryans 
which, followmg Dr. Fabri, I will place at c, 1500 n.¢. 
Progressing from here we reach the Indus Valley Civiliza- 

ion making our land-fall at the lowest limit yet allowed 
for the Jhukar culture at Chanhudaro, namely, 2200 B.c., 
and pass on to a momentarily fixed date of c. 2700 B.c, 
for the Harappa culture, based principally on the 
evidence of Dr. Frankfurt’s finds at Eshnunna and 
olsewhere, | 

Where are the remains which can be diated to fill the 
gap from 2200 p.c. to 250 n.c.? And provided the 
Jhuker culture or the (as yet mther hazy) Jhangar 
culture can be extended to cover the period down. to 





1800 wc, did all cease on that instant? However low | 


the culture of the invading Aryans, and however devas- 
tating their impact on the dwellers in the Indus Valley 
nn the Punjab, it is inconsistent with all experience of 
similar invasions that they ahould have left no traces, 
and that the indigenous culture perished immediately 


and utterly; some of tho fg ene now being found must 


date from the time covered by this lapse of 1,500 years, 
but agreement ax to which—that is our first difficulty. 
The second difficulty, which is at the moment the true 
problem of Indian terracottas, is their great diversity of 
style. Fortunately examples covering most types have 
been found at Taxila, and it may soon become possible 
to place ther all, at least in their correct sequence, 
There are other problems. An object which haa not 
bern satiafactorily explained is the bronze adze-axe 


found at Maikop where they are dated about 2100 B.0., 
in Crete 2000 n.c., and spread through eastern and central 
Europe 2000-180) m.c, It has been. regarded as & 
steppo-dweller's weapon, and is associated to a certain: 
extent with the early apread of the Indo-Europeans. 
The weapon im pitas fear pnd be an elegant and 


Here the author is an more dangerous 
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developed type, and on Chilkde's equation t: 
with Tepe-Hissar II] indicates o date of c. 1750 Bc, = 
instead of 254), which seeme to bo the lowest date now — no 
allowable to anything from that site, | bs 
At Sari Dberi, on the other hand, I have found an ‘ 
octagonal stone mace-head, but these macea, though ~ 
prevalent at a period of great antiquity, had o long vogue mr 
and are not easily dated " oneal i 
This brings me to the third difficulty that confronts “4 
ua, and which, I feel, will prove to be the clue to the + 
whole matter; this is the survival of types and motifs #)) 
both artistic and utilitarian in the ‘unchanging East.’ eg 
Mesopotaminn art motifa of 3500 n.c., as has been shown : 
by Dr. Fibri, bave survived in India up to the Gupta 
period, this is born out most strongly by many of the aly 
erage found by me in the rock shelters of the Mahadeo ‘= 
tills, Mr, Mackay has shown in J.t.A.J,, LX (1030), A? 
the survival of painted pottery patterns in Sind; similar ow 
painted pottery is produced in Mardan, N-W-F-P.; .r 
and I hope to be able to publish examples with com- 
Mile. Corbiau objects to my statement that the x 
Khafaje figurine is the only example of applied and ; 
inci eyes outside the Charsadda-Taxila area. It 7 
must be understood that this technique consists in ~- 
applying a stall dise of clay to the already somewhat ' 
dry surface of the face and then incising it horizontally v7 
from nose to ear, the prolongation of the incising stroke ae 
where found being mvarmbly towards the rear. Tho ats 
eyes of the Kish figure are not produced in this way; “) 
in common with others from Khafaje they are worked 
up in the modelling of the face and then memed, The —— 
figure from Rakka shown in ESA, X, p. 92, may have uty 
inciaed or indented eyes, but the drawing is not clemr = 
enough to show thia definitely; no indication other than 
‘vorgeschichtlichen Zeit" is given as to date. Figures 
of tho Harappa Culture, with the exception of the ono = 
instanced, all have round applied eyes, either plain or WS: 
with a dot m the centre. The technique m question is a is 
the rule at Sari Dheri; other cye 9% are extromely = =<¥ 
rare; elsewhere outside the Charsadda-Taxila area the 


reverse ia the case to a marked degre 





found at Mohenjo-daro. Adze-axes of this type are © In Jrag, 1937, Mlle: Corbinu has that very 
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= dangerous pastime of comparing objects widely separated Through such work of comparison it might also be 
i. by spane, Leta Gs peperional hoteee rele one with the possible to establish the origin of the | Prec found in 
8" other, and coneloding that they must be Saeed recip Siam and their common relations to other cave-paintings 
im time, Her digging at Sari Dheri, some of which I in Australia and New Guinea. 
~ witnessed, wae (! understood) of a trial nature; it waa Of special interest are the human figures, represented 
> certainly quite out of the question that the find-spot in Dr, Kerr's artiche, which seem to be more natural than 
r\ of any wpa emall object could be determined generally ie the ease with such efforts of primitive 
i within a few feet, A Gandharan stone panel 1S inches by painters, whose pictures of animala often are very true 
ahs 10 inches was recently found at a spot in the West to nature while those of the human beings represented 
ay Mound § feet above ground-level, ic., about 20 feet ore mostly grotesque and unnatural in appearance. 
Ag ‘below mound-surface at that point. ERIK SEIDENFADEN, Major. 
: Mile. Corbiau says that I consider that the terra- | 
ecttas from these sites are of Gandhoran date, meaning Hathor and the Pharaoh. ((/. Mas, 1037, 200.) 
(1 presume) contemporary with the so-called Greco- Sir.—In my second article on *‘ Osiris and his 
buddhist sculpture of Gandhara, that m to say, roughly, ? "Rites" (Mas, 1997, 200), first paragraph, I 
180-350 ao, This is not the case, The termacottas of mentioned certain high-reliefs of Mycerinus in the 
Hellenistic appearance are in all probability the only museuma of Cairo and Boston, U.S.A. ay I add that 
survivals in Indin of the Greco-Bactriana, other than the point made there is emphasized by the example in 
their coins, that have been discovered outside Taxila Boston in which Hathor, seated, is the centre of the 
and date from 180-50 nc. The archaic figures are group and of far higher stature than the king or the 
possibly of Syrian derivation, through Parthia, and have attendant goddeas (of the Hare Nome); ber attitude of 
; o sunilar dating. There ia a group of primitive figures loving protection for the king ia most pronounced. 
and anitiala which ap - to be fost pre-Rushan, and On p. 173, Ist col, par. 3, lime 4,‘ p. 230" should read 
there are definitely Indian atvles of varying dates from ‘p. 147." On p. 175, lat col., 10th line from the 
100 B.c. to 300 Alp. bottom, the first worl ‘Osiris’ should of course be 
It ia to be hoped that more careful and extensive ‘ Isis," G. D, HORNBLOWER. 
digging may yet be carried out, but with so many exact 
fs parallola obtainable at Toxila, some further stops The Origin of the Baganda Canoe. 
towards a solution will, 1 hope, be possible. , §in,—The articles by Messrs. Huntingford and 
D. H. GORDON, Major, 9235  Hornoll in Max, 1937, 177, 178, are of considerable 
| | interest, expounding aa they do in some dotail, 
- Amuletic Hands. the various theories of the origin of the Baganda canoe, 
me om.—In Man, 1935, 84, there is a very interest- Mr. Huntingdon Inys great stress on the absence of an 
233 ing communication from Mr. G..D, Hornblower outrigger on the Baganda eanoe. As far os 1 am aware 
a about the ‘ Amuletic Hand’,in which the author, these craft do not carry sail, and sufficient stability for 
referring to the prints of human hands placed in caves use without sail is provided by the flaring sides of the 
: by certain Australian tribes, anya that by studying the canoe, It is quite reasonable to suppose that, when it 
:af other countries we may find help to solve the was not proposed to step a mast, the use of the outrigger 
mace, bg vaented by such deoorated caves. was disoontmued. : 
May I in this connexion draw attention to an article We have the example of the Maori canoe, a long dug- 
by Dr. A. F. G. Kerr (formerly Director-General of the ont with wash-strakes but no outriggers, Arguing along 
_ Department of Agricultural Research in Siam) puDlened Mr, Huntingford's lines we would have to say that thero 
in the Journal of the Siam Sociely, A VITI, 2, (1924),. - waa no likelihood of intercourse between New Zealand 
p. 144, under the heading of ‘Note on some Rock and Tahiti, where double canoes, or canoes with out- 
° Paintings in Exstern Siam.’ The Doctor describes a riggers, are used. But we have very strong evidence to 
find of hand-prints, and even of figures pointed in red = the contrary; and further, the Maori did on occasion 
ochre, on the cliffs near some rock shelters in the district hoist a amall «ail, The outrigger was dropped in spite 
of Mukdahin, province of Nakhon Phanom, in North- of this. Surely there is no reason why this should not 
| cast Siam, not far from the Mekhong river. Dr. Kerr, havo occurred on Victoria Nyanza. 
; who is an Englishman, says that his hand, when placed I find it very hard to agrees with Mr. Huntingford when 
<A aver the hand prints, filled them remarkably well. The he writea “ Fig. 4 shows there is a distinct resemblance 
7. preant-day population in that district, which consist  “ betwoon the construction of a certain type of Egyptian 
st of Lio Gao (a branch of the Thai people), does not know © boat and that of the Nyanza canoes.” The essentinl 
anything of the origin of these rock paintings, nor do feature of the Egyptian boat was that it wus keelless, 
they reverence them in any way. This may point toa dovetailed together, and strengthened with a hogging- 
r very high age. Dr. Kerr, therefore, nghtly suggests truss for strength and rigidity. The essentin| feature of 
| that they are the handiwork of some prehistoric people the Baganda canoe is the comparatively heavy keel 
who formerly inhabited the rock shelters in the Mekhong which provides strength, and which overlaps the wash- 
valley. strakes to form the lower portion of the bifid prow. 
As it is now generally accepted that the primitive Even if the Egyptian prow may be regarded uy bifid, the 
lation of Indo-China was made up of Negritoa, reasons for ite boing bifid are difforent. 
2 ichinesians of Melanowl peoples, it seems reasonable to Fritiah Museum. ADRIAN DIGBY. 
assume that the paintings are the work of such primitive 
people, Further to elucidate this point, it might be Myth and Ritual. (€/. Maw, 1937, 170, 214.) 
; useful to compare the rock paintings found by Dr. Kerr Si@,.— This disciasion seomes to turn chiefly upon 
with those encountered by the late Major Lunet de 236 the question of the admissibility of evdeince, If 
Lajonquiére at three different places in the bay of _ #& Writer were to state that ‘ there was a man 
Pangnga on the West coast of Siamese Malaya (Bulletin *° called Ahasuerus Bloggins, who had two heads,” I 
ry de la Commission Archdologique de (indochine, 1912). should say that this writer was obviously unreliahle, and 
Comparison should also be made with the Semang that therefore neither the existence of Ahnasuerus 
| Negrito paintings met with in certain caves in Britwh Bloggins, nor any other alleged fact, could be accepted 
4. Naya. on his. sole authority. 
[ 199 ] 
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On the other hand, Professor Roa, if I understand 
him aright, would say— There ia not the slightest 
‘reason for donhting the existence of Ahaseurun 
an rc * Blogging, though we may doubt whether he really hed 
=: ‘two heads,’ 
tele Speculations as to whether two-beaded men were or 
were not real to our writer seem irrelevant to the main 


point at eur RAGLAN, 
(Cy. Max, 

937 | Sin,—I agree with Mr. Wayland that our views 
on many peinta differ consider though I 

cannot understand why he should be at any ieadvantage 
through not having seen our notes or collections, Though 
it) waa impracticable to submit our field journals, 
catalogues ani other day-to.day notea to hia perusal, our 
ar field reports, I venture to suggest, should have kept him 
- informed of our work and results. And when, towards 

; the end of our visit, it became ible for mutual 


Cultures of Uganda. 
1937, In4). 


examination of our notes and collections, he himself 
found this no longer necessary. 
Mr. Wayland is right in saying that we seem to be 


applying identical names to different t things, but onl aie | 
feel sure, in to the N. Horizon of the inet 


100-ft. terrace. Cit is gratifying to note our agreement 
that part of the species of that terrace are of * Gamblian * 


ry foot 
| to Mr. Wayland, that 
he is unacquainted with the ‘N’, for it seems to me 
thet what: he-tekes bo'be.this:torson 


out at Neongezi, and wn section of one site, 
Scibee Wtiben abaiegueee maplaceeree sekorinedt east 
two stone horizons, some |? ina, apart, made it clear to 

that the second, or upper, horizon, which they 
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N Horizon Rubble; Proto-Tombian and Levalloisian, 


Post-M. Horison, current-bediind, Levalloleian sands, 
stream erosion 
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as the N Horizon, is actually the eecond (B) 
of our M Horizon, During our own work we had found 
that the latter consista, usually, of an earlier, Fravelly. 
part contaming an industry which, peace of similar 
type, is ernider and less than that in the 
second, or true rubble horizon which, in our opinion, really 
marks the dry oscillation, aa two parts are almost 
invariably superimposed, the varied states of 
paar of the two ready series arid their 

division fairly simple. Both Of the 
= i wo yefer to collectively as the M0 lorizon, for 
Solent that the two industries, A and BK, were 
ar remo in tine; form the Middle 
a: together they 
It is thas evident that in regard to the division of the 
1O0-ft. terrace beds into " Kamasian* and ' Gamblian’ 
Serr aga ert doe occ ite agreement, for we 
th choose the same voids line—the rubble B just 
referred to—although he ppear to have mistaken 
E ho a0 N Br The Inter is, however, an fea 
erent rubble, mot - to my know int 
Naongesi, but, in more ire ‘ourable sections of the terrace, 


M*, terpart being some crude coupe 
de poing and picks which form the aN fis 
ie, the | tarp ree 


" Below is tentative correlation of the depos under 
my deposits 
Ut ia only necessary for me to add that the use of the 
eae Sen Oe ee | 
T. P. O'BRIEN. 
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|. THE CATHEDRAL AT BOSRA | 
1. Tue City oF Bosra : ; 2 ; 
2, Parvious Work on THE CATHEDRAL. : 3 | 
3. Tue Expeprrions of THe Barris Scuoot : 
4. Tue Recoxsrauction of THE Buitpinc j 
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PLATES 


Frontispiece. A PAtxtinG FROM THE FRESCO IN THE Crvpt At SEBASTE: see pp. 36, 37, and Plate 
t6c. Painted by Muriel Bentwich. 


1. Bosra CATHEDRAL FROM THE South-West. 
(a) A photograph taken by an American expedition im 1575. 
[h) A sketch by M. de Vogilé in 1862. 
ic) A restoration by A. H. Detweiler. 


2. Bosra CATHEDRAL, 
(a) Ground-plan, 
(b) Longitudinal section, (Both by A. H. Detweiler.) 


3. Bosma CATHEDRAL. 
(a) The south wall from the south-west. 
(6) The same from closer. 


4. Bosra CATHEDRAL, 
(a) The east wall. 
(b) The apse. 
(c) The north-west corner. 
id) The west niche on the north wall, mside. 
(¢) The east niche on the north wall, after clearance. 


s, Bosra Catneprat Interior, Lookixe East. 
(a) From the south wall to the north passage room. 
(b) From the south side of the chancel to the north wall. 


6. Bosra CaTHEDRAL EXCAVATIONS, 1935. 

(a) Main trench, from east, showing north wall of chapel in centre, with foundations of pier on 
right and pedestal on left. 

(6) The pier from east. | 

ic) The corner of the pier with the line of the colonnade running under the chapel wall, from north- 
west, 

(d@) The pier from the north-cast. 

ie) The pier from above. 7 . 

({}) Two columns in the chapel, the right column standing on old pedestal still in place, from north, 


7. Bosra CATHEDRAL. 
(a, b) Lower part of pedestal found in south colonnade in 1934, still in place. 
(ec) oe part of pedestal re-used in foundation of south wall of chapel, 1934. 
(d, e) Complete pedestal in east colonnade found in 1935. 


8. Bosra CATHEDRAL. 
(a) Upper half of capital. 
(6) Base of columns in the colonnades. 
tc, d, e¢, f) Stones previously re-used in a frieze above the colonnades. 


g. Bosra CATHEDRAL. 
(a) Fresco on the south wall of the chancel. 
(b) Explanatory sketch of the fresco. 
(c} Old cornice block rebuilt into north-west corner. | 
(d) Cornice block used as impost under the apse arch on the north wall of the chancel. 
(e) Block found in debris, like that in c. 
10, (a) Two Giass VESSELS FOUND IN GRAVE IN CENTRE OF CHAPEL AT Bosra. 
(6) Vinw or LARGER VESSEL TO SHOW ARABESQUE ON SHOULDER. 


11. Puans FoR CoMPARISON WITH Boska CATHEDRAL. 


[Plates 12-17 wWlustrate the Church of S. John the Baptist at Sebaste.| 


Congrés International 
des Sciences Anthropologiques 


et Ethnologiques 


Deuxiéme Session, Copenhague 1938 


Sous le Haut Patronage 
de S. M. le Rot de Danemark et d'Islande 








N° avons l'honneur de vous inviter 4 assister a 
LN Copenhague, du 1* au 6 Aout 1938, a la deuxieme 
reunion du Congrés International des Sciences Anthro: 
pologiques et Ethnologiques, qui sera placé sous le 
Haut Patronage de 5. M. le Roi de Danemark et 
d'Islande. Au Congrés seront présentées toutes les res 
cherches qui se rapportent aux races, aux peuples et a 
leurs genres de vie, c'est 4 dire ce qui concerne l'étude 
scientifique de l'homme. 

Aprés vingt années de travaux préparatoires le Con 
gres a été fondé a la Conférence de Bale, en 1933, et 
4 sa premiére session, qui eut lieu a Londres en 1954, 
presque mille représentants d'un grand nombre de pays 
se rencontrérent. A ce Congrés de Londres il fut résolu 
que la prochaine session aurait lieu a Copenhague, en 
1938. Cette date a été fixée de sorte que les partici- 
pants éventuels au Congrés International de Géographie 
d’Amsterdam (18—28 Juillet) puissent facilement se 
rendre a Copenhague. Outre que cette ville posséde la 
plus ancienne et la plus grande université du Danemark, 
elle posséde aussi un musée ethnographique qui est le 
plus ancien du monde — fondé en 1846 — et qui, avec 
les collections préhistoriques et historiques danoises, les 
collections paysannes danoises et les collections d anti: 
quités classiques, de monnaies et de médailles, constitue 
le Musée National. Aprés avoir été fermé durant plu: 
sieurs années en raison de travaux d'agrandissement cons 
sidérables, le musée ne sera reouvert déhnitivement au 
public gu'immédiatement avant la session du Congres 
afin qu’a cette occasion il soit présenté pour la premiere 
fois dans son nouvel ensemble a4 un cercle scientifique 
international, 


Le Congres est dingé par un Conseil permanent 
dont les membres, comptant un maximum de quatre 
représentants par pays, sont secondés par un ou deux 
secrétaires nationaux pour chaque pays. Les vacances 
sont pourvues par un vote du Congrés, ratifiant les 
nominations faites par le Conseil permanent. L'organi- 
sation de la session a Copenhague a été confiée a un 
comité danois dont les noms des membres figurent 
cisdessous. 

Il est proposé de diviser les travaux du Congrés en 
sections de la tacgon suivante: 


A. Anthropologie physique. 

(a) Anthropologie anatomique et biotypologie (Prési- 
dent: le professeur H. M. Hou-Jensen. Sujets de 
discussion proposés: Relations mutuelles de parenté 
des hominides fossiles; la méthodologie; la cons 
ception de la »race« en anthropologie). 

(b) Anthropologie physiologique et héridité( Président: 
le professeur Oluf Thomsen. Sujet de discussion 
propose: Propagation géographique des types 
de sang chez l'homme et leur présence dans le 
régne animal.) 


B. Psychologie. (Président: le professeur Edgar Rubin. 
Sujet de discussion proposé: Influence des facteurs 
de civilisation sur le caractére; discussion commune 
de Sections B et F sur les changements culturels). 


C. Démographie. (Président: le docteur Mads Iversen. 
Sujet de discussion proposé: Les mouvements de la 
population envisagée specialement au point de vue 
de la natalité et de la mortalité). 


D. Ethnologie. (Président: le professeur Gudmund Hatt. 
Sujet de discussion proposé: Origine et développe- 
ment de l’agriculture et de l'élevage de bétail. Origine 
des plantes cultivées et des animaux domestiques). 


E. Ethnographie. 


FE, 


(a) Ethnographie et folklore de l'Asie. (Président: 
le conservateur de musée C. G, Feilberg. Sujet de 
discussion commune des sections E a et E b: Les 
peuples nomadesspasteurs en Asie et en Afrique). 

(b) Ethnographie africaine. (Président: M. Carl Kjers- 
meier. Sujet de discussion proposé: Voirsection Ea.) 

(c) Ethnographie américaine. (Président: le professeur 
Frans Blom. Sujet de discussion proposé: L'influ- 
ence réciprogue des civilisations de |'Amérique 
centrale et celles de l' Amérique du Nord et du Sud). 

(d) Ethnographie océanienne. (Président: le conserva: 
teur de musée Helge Larsen. Sujet de discussion 
propose: Les relations culturelles de [Océanie et 
de l’Asie du Sud-Est). 

(e) Ethnographie arctique. (Président: le docteur 
Therkel Mathiassen. Sujet de discussion propose: 
Courants préhistoriques et historiques de civilis 
sation dans la région circumpolaire) 

(f) Ethnographie et folklore de |'Europe. (Président: 
le conservateur de musée J. Olrik. Sujet de diss 
cussion proposé: Croyances et coutumes concer- 
nant l'année agricole). 


Sociologie et religion. (Président: le professeur Vilh. 
Gronbech. Sujet de discussion proposé: Dans quelle 
mesure l'archéologie et la préhistoire peuventeelles 
servir de base a l'étude de la culture intellectuelle? 
Discussion commune de Sections F et B sur les 
changements culturels). 


. Linguistique et écriture. (Président: le professeur 


Viggo Brondal. Sujets de discussion proposés: Stans 
dardisation des langues indigénes; formation de 
langues communes — langues créoles et langues de 
civilisations parlées par les peuples indigenes). 


Les sections du Congrés se reuniront: 


(1) Le matin, pour les communications spéciales; 


(2) l'apréssmidi, pour les conférences et les discussions 
des questions d'intérét plus général; 

(3) 4 cing heures du soir, pour des sessions commu 
nes de deux ou de plusieurs sections, des confés 
rences et des exposés d’ordre général. 

Dans chaque section les communications seront grou 
pees, autant que possible, selon la région géographique a 
laquelle elles se référent. Chaque discussion sera ouverte 
par une communication d'un ou de deux savants de 
compétence reconnue. En dehors des questions indiquées 
cisdessus, d'autres sujets de discussions ne sont pas exe 
clus. Les communications déja publiées, sauf dans des 
cas spéciaux, ne seront pas acceptées par le comité d'orga- 
nisation du Congrés. 

Pendant la session auront lieu des expositions et 
des démonstrations, relatives aux sujets traités au Con- 
grées, entre autres: 

(1) du matériel anthropologique des Esquimaux, 
des Scandinaves du Groénland au Moyen Age, 
de tombeaux préhistoriques du Danemark, des 
cranes de Lagoa Santa (Brésil). 

(2) au Musée Rural de Lyngby, prés de Copenhague, 
ou on expliquera le rapport des vieilles construc: 
tions danoises et du systéme de construction 
préhistorique; la également seront exécutées des 
danses nationales danoises (y compris celles des 
iles Féroé). 

(3) des livres rares et manuscrits, entre autres les 
manuscrits islandais médiévaux traitant de la découe 
verte du Groénland et du Vinland: du manuscrit 
de Poma de Ayala sur le royaume des Incas au 
Pérou; des manuscrits Avesta traniens, etc. etc. 

Apres le Congrés sera organisée une grande excur- 
sion a travers le Danemark, au cours de laquelle il y 
aura l'occasion a voir une série de vestiges de |'Anti- 
quité et du Moyen Age (Kokkenmeddings, tombeaux 
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mégalithiques, tumuli de l’age de bronze, fortification 
de l'age de fer, vaisseau viking nouvellement trouvé a 
Ladby, Musée de la Ville 4 Aarhus, etc.) 

La cotisation des membres du Congrés est fixée a 
30 couronnes danoises. La carte de membre donne le 
droit d'assister a toutes les réceptions, a toutes les ré- 
unions, d'y voter, de prendre part aux discussions et 
de recevoir les comptessrendus gratis et les autres publi- 
cations du Congrés a des prix réduits. Deux personnes, 
aul Maximum, appartenant a la famille de chaque mems 
bre auront le droit de recevoir chacune une carte de 
membre-associé au prix de 15 couronnes danoises par 
carte. Les membressassociés pourront assister aux sé€ances, 
aux réceptions et aux excursions, mais nauront ni voix, 
ni vote et ne recevront pas les comptes-rendus. 

Si, comme nous l'espérons vivement, vous avez ling 
tention d'assister au Congrés, nous serons heureux de 
recevoir aussitét que possible votre adhésion. En rem: 
plissant le bulletin cisjoint veuillez avoir |'obligeance 
d'indiquer si vous désirez recevoir ultérieurement les 
programmes deétaillés. 

Les bulletins d'adhésion et les cotisations doivent 
étre envoyés au Trésorier du Congrés International des 
Sciences Anthropologiques et Ethnologiques, National: 
museet, 10 Ny Vestergade, Copenhague K, et toute autre 
communication doit étre adressée aux Secrétaires Géne- 
raux du Congrés International des Sciences Anthropolo- 
giques et Ethnologiques, également au Nationalmuseum. 


Thomas Thomsen, Kjeld Rerdam, 


Président da Congrés. Trésorier du Congres. 


Kaj BirketsSmith Alan H. Brodrick John L. Myres 


Secrétaires Géinéraux du Conmgréa. 


PRESIDENTS D'HONNEUR, 


Th. Stauning, Président du Conseil. 
Ty P. Munch, Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres. 
J. Jergensen, Ministre de |'Instruction Publique. 


COMITE D'HONNEUR DANOIS. 


G. C. Amdrup, VicezAmiral. 

D° Chr. Blinkenberg, VicesPrésident de la Société Royale 
des Antiquaires du Nord. 

DC, E. Bloch, Recteur de |'Université de Copenhague. 

D* E. Buch Andersen, Recteur de I‘ Université d’ Aarhus. 

J. Biilow, Préfet de Copenhague. 

J. Daugaard:Jensen, Directeur de l'Administration du 
Groénland. 

C. F. A. H. Graae, Directeur au Ministére de I'Instruc: 
tion Publique. 

Johan Hansen, VicesPrésident de la Société Royale 
Danoise de Géographie. 

Julius Hansen, Président du Conseil Municipal de 
Copenhague. 

Dr: E, Kaper, Maire de la Cité de Copenhague. 

D° M. Mackeprang, Directeur du Musée National. 


COMITE D'ORGANISATION DANOIS. 
Thomas Thomsen, Président. 
DY Kaj BirketeSmith, Secrétaire Général. 
Kjeld Rerdam, Trésorier. 
Otto Andrup. 
D° Johs. Brendsted. 
D Niels Nielsen. 


Per forrawsneeame: Eras Kowvn 
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ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


TO BE HELD IN THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, HOUGHTON 
STREET, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C. 2, FROM 4ra TO 6ra JANUARY, 
TO38. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


A PUBLISHERS’ EXHIBITION of books, maps and appliances 
for the Study of Geography will be open on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, and members are specially asked to visit 1t. In addition, 
there will be two exhibitions in Room 2 of interest to members: 
Dr. Bryan will display photographs taken during the Association’s 
spring Conference at Swansea ; and the Land Utilisation Survey 
will exhibit samples of its work, in progress and completed. 


—# 





SPECIAL NOTES. 


A Members’ Dinner will be held on Wednesday evening, 5th 
January, at 7-45 p.m., in the London School of Economics. Tickets, 
5/6 each (including gratuities). Members obtaining tickets by post 
should apply before January Ist; a stamped addressed envelope should 
be enclosed with the request. Money can be refunded if Mr. Beaver 
is informed before the dinner is ordered—i.¢., before 4 p.m. on Tuesday, 
January 4th, that a ticket will not be used. Mr. Beaver's address is 
London School of Economics, Houghton Street, Aldwych, London, 
W.C. 2. Evening dress optional. Tickets will be on sale up to 4 p.m, 
on the first day of the Conference only, and members are urged to 
make early application. 


The Metropolitan Branches of the Geographical Association 
invite all members of the Association present at the Annual Con- 
ference to tea on Tuesday, 4th January, at 4-0 p.m. In order that 
adequate arrangements for tea may be made, it is essential that 
members intending to be present should obtain tickets before 2 p.m. 
on Tuesday, 4th January. These tickets may be obtained at the 
Geographical Association stall. 

REFRESHMENTS may be obtained in the Refectory of the 
London School of Economics if sufficient numbers take advantage of 
the offer. Gpoffee and light refreshments may be obtained from 
10-30 a.m. to 12 noon, hot and cold lunches from 12-30 to 2 p.m., and 
teas from 3-30 to 5 p.m. 


REDUCED RAILWAY FARES.—Return Tickets. Members 
should purchase monthly return tickets, which are issued from all 
booking offices at the ordinary fare and one-third for the double journey. 

Single Tickets, Members who will require single tickets should 
write to the Clerk, Geographical Association, c/o Municipal High 
School of Commerce, Princess Street, Manchester 1, for a voucher. 
A stamped and addressed envelope should be enclosed with the 
request. Single tickets at two-thirds of the ordinary fare are available 
on day of issue only, and are issued to members of the Association 
on any day between Saturday, Ist January, and Tuesday, 11th 
January. 


PLEASE CONSULT the notice-board in the Entrance Hall for 
any alterations of programme, 


PLEASE NOTE that correspondence about the Annual 
Conference or private matters must NOT be sent to the 
London School of Economics, correspondence for the Hon. 
Conference Organiser, Mr. S. H. Beaver, M.A., excepted. 


TUESDAY, 4ta JANUARY, 1935, 


10-0 a.m. Publishers’ Exhibition, and exhibitions in Room 2. 

10-15 arm. Council Meeting. 

11-30 o.m. Presidential Address by Prof. Patrick Abercrombie, M.A., F.R.LB.A., 
entitled “ Geography, the Basis of Planning.” 

2-0 p.m. Annual Business Meeting. 

3.0 p.m. Business Meetings of the various Groups, i¢, of Teachers in 
Secondary Schools, in Central, Senior and Primary Schools, in 
Public and Preparatory Schools, and in Training Colleges, 

4-0 p.m. Tea for members, by kind invitation of the London Branches, in 
the Hefectory. Admiasion by ticket only, to be obtained before 
2p.m. at the G. A. Stall. | 

5-0 p.m. Meeting of Central, Senior and Primary Group, and all other teachers 
interested. Lecture by Mr. A. J. Garrett, M.A., entitled “ The 
Geographical Development of North-Weat London: <A Study in 
Local Historical Geography for Schools," 


WEDNESDAY, Stn JANUARY, 1048. 


10-0 a.m. “ The Biological Approach to the Study of the Cultural Landscape.” 
Lantern lecture by Prof. H. H. Swinnerton, D.Sc. 
11-15 am, Discussion on “World Regions in Geographical Teaching.” 
ner: Professor J. F. Unstead, M.A., D.Sc. aie 
2.0 pam. “ The Comprehension of Geographical Ideas by Children.” Meeting 
of Training College Group and all other teachers interested to discus 
further tests. Opener: Mr. T. Herdman, M.Sc. 
3-0 p.m. “The British Ship Adoption Society and Its Work.” Lecture and 
demonstration by Mr. 8. E. Britten, Secretary of the Society. 
4-30 p.m. Meeting of Secondary Schools Group to discusa Geography in the 
Sixth Form. | 
7-15 pam. Assemble for Dinner in the Women’s Common Room. Dinner at 7-40 
in the “ Barley Sugar" Room, : 


THURSDAY, tra JANUARY, 1935. 


10-0 a.m. “Town and Rural Planning" : a Symposium. Dr. 8. W. Wool- 
dridge : “* The Physical Factors in the Problem.” Dr. E. C. Willatta : 
“ Preeent Land Use as o Basis for Planning.’ Dr. R. A. Pelham: 
“ The Importance of Traditional Building Styles in Rural Planning.” 
Chairman: Prof. Patrick Abercrombie, 

€1-45 a.m. Joint sai io Be the Le Play Society, “In South Russia and the 
Caucasus.” Lantern lecture by Sir E. John Russell, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

2.) p.m, Meeting of Secondary Schools Group, and all other teachers interested. 
Mr. J. Fairgrieve, M.A., and Dr. H.C. K. Henderson: “ Marking 
and Standardising General School Scripta." 

3-0 p.m. Joint Meeting with the Le Play Society Student Group. “ Local 
Studies in Slovenia and Thuringia: Examples of Field Work." 
Speakers: Miss A. Garnett and Mr. N. V. Scarfe. 


THE COUNCIL OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 


President (1938) : Sir Thomas H. Holland, K.C.S8.1., K.C.LE., LL.D, D.de., 
F.R.S., F.G.8. 
Retiring President : Profeasor Patrick Abercrombie, MLA., F.R.1.B.A. 
Vice-Presidents : The Rt. Hon. Sir H. J. Mackinder, P.C. (Chairman). 
B. B. Dickinson (Founder of the Association). 
J, Fairgrieve. 
H. RK. Mill. 
J. F. Unstead. 
‘Trustees : Professor L. W. Lyde, The Rt. Hon. Sir H. J. Mackinder, Professor 
J. L. Myres. 
Hon. Treasurer: Sir W. H. Himbury. 
Hon, Secretary and Hon, Editor: Professor H. J. Fleure, F.R,5. 
Hon, Solicitor: H. H. Lyde. 
Hon. Auditor: T., C. Warrington. 
Hon. Annual Conference Organiser: 5. H. Beaver. 
Convener of the Editorial Board: Miss KR. M. Fleming. 
Chairmen of Standing Committees : 
Regional Surveys, L. Dudley Stamp. 
Library, T. C. Warrington. 
Geography in Public and Preparatory Schools, F. Debenham. 
Geography in Secondary Schools, L, B. Cundall. 
Geography in Central, Senior and Primary Schools, A. H. Fussell. 
Geography in Training Colleges, Miss A. R. Burgess. 
Distribution of Traditional House-Building Materials, R. A. Pelham. 
Functional Mapping in Cities, P. W. Bryan. 
Pictures for Epidiascopes, H. King. 
Films and the Teaching of Geography, J. Fairgrieve. 
Members of the Council: Misses E. K. Cook and A. Robertson, Messrs. 8. E. J. 
Best, C. B. Fawcett, N. V. Scarfe, L. 5. Suggate, 
L. BR. Wood, 8. W. Wooldridge, and branch re- 
presentatives. Retiring Jonuary, 1938: Miss G. 
Freeth, Dr, H. Ormesby, Messrs. J. W. Page, and 
Cc. B. Thurston. 


PUBLISHERS’ EXHIBITION. 


The following firms will be exhibiting the latest Publications, Maps and 
Appliances for the study of Geography at the above Exhibition :— 


Messra. Edward Arnold & Co. Mesara. The Lion Co., Ltd. 
» G&G. W. Bacon & Co. Ltd. Longmans, Green & Co,, Ltd. 
» ©. Baker. (Epidisascopes.) . Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
ne A. de C. Black, Lid. fe Mapograph Co,, Ltd. 


The British Railways (School Journeys). » Methuen & Co., Ltd. 
Mesers.The Cambridge University Preas. » Thomas Murby & Co, 


« Christophers. « ohn Murray. 

» 4. M. Dent & Sona, Ltd. Newton & Co. (Epicdiascopes. ) 

» The Edinburgh House Press, The Ordnance Survey. ; 

» George Gill & Sona, Ltd, Mears. The Oxford University Press. 

+ Ginn & Co., Ltd. » George Philip & Bon, Lid. 

» Grant Educational Co., Ltd, Sir Ienac Pitman & Sona, Ltd. 

» G.G, Harrap & Co., Ltd. Meera. Sifton, Praed & Co., Ltd. 

»  W. & A. K. Johnston, Ltd. «  Exlward Stanford, Ltd, 
Kylograph Co, » University of London Press, Ltd. 


The Land Utilisation Survey of Greal » University Tutorial Preas, Ltd. 
Britain. » A. Wheaton & Co,, Ltd. 
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BULLETIN D'’ADHESION 
Je, soussigné, désire étre inscrit comme membre de la deuxiéme session du Congrés 
International des Sciences Anthropologiques et Ethnologiques. 
J’envoie cisinclus au Trésorier du Congrés (adresse: Nationalmuseet, Ny Vesters 
gade 10, Copenhague) la somme de ......montant de la cotisation pour 
membre(s) et pour .......membre(s) associé(s). 
Je m'intéresse particuliérement aux sections suivantes: 


Nom (majuscule) 
Adresse . = 
Titres et Qualités 
Délégué du 


Je serail accompagneé de (1) 

(2) a a - cf , 

qui est (sont) membre(s) de ma famille et qui désire(nt) etre imscrits comme membre(s) 
associé(s) du Congrés. 
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OFFICERS AND COUNCIL OF THE ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE, 1936-1937. 
President ; H. 8. Hannisox, D.Se. 


Vice Presidents (Past Presidents) : | 
Prof. J. L. Myrues, 0.B.E., MLA., D.5e., F.B.A., F.5-A. 


EH. Batrour, M.A., F.B.S., F.5.4. | 
A, C. Happox, Sc.D., F-B.5. H. J. E. Peaee, M.A. F.5a. 
T. A. Jorce, 0.5.E., M.A. Prof. C, G. Sermsway, M_D., F.B.5. 
Prof. Sm A. Kerrs, M.D., LLD., F.B.C.5., F.8.5. | Rev. E. W. Surrm. 
Vice Presidents (Elected) 
Miss M, E. Douanam. | Prof. H. J. Frecue, D.Se., F.B.8. 


G. D. Homwarower, 0.B.E., B.A., F.5.A. 
Trustees ; Tae Doxe or Avencozs; Loup Ractan; Tux East or Oxstow, P.C., 
Hon. Seeraary : Raywowp Forrn, Ph_D., MA. 
Hon, Trearurer ; H. Coote Laren. 
Hon, Editor: BR. U. Sarce, M.A. 
Hon. Solicitors; Kiwarn Bux, Howtasn, Ciarrz & Co, 


0.B.E. 


Counew : 
H. G. Beaster. Prof, BR. Recores Gates, Ph.D., D,.8e.,LL.D,,F.B5. 
H. J. Baacswours, M.A. C. F.C. Hawkes, M.A., F.5.A. 
Prof. V. G. Canmore, M.A., F.5.A, Misa E. J. Liwponzs, MLA., Ph.D. 
L. Cc. G. Cranmer, M.A., F.8.A. Miss Loey Mar, M.A, PhD. 


K. pe B. Copmrsoros, M.A. Prof. B. Marrsowsnz, D.Sc. 
Anmias Diony, B.A. ! G.M. Monart, D.Sc. 
E. E. Evans Parromangn, M.A., Ph.D. | Misa M. A. Mvapar, D.Litt. 
Prof. Cc. Darrit Forps, Ph.D. BK. &. Ratreay, C.B.E., DS, 
Capt. A. W. FoLies. Miss Acpury Ricuanns, Ph.D. 
Miss Donoray Ganrop, | Mre. C. G, Serrosan. 
Assistant Secretary : Misa K. M. Manrin pec. 
Auditors > Jacnson, Pretey, Browntso, Huser & Co, 


Bankers: Courre & Co., 15, Lombard Street, E.C.3 
ANNOUNCEMENTS OF THE ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
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Lecturers in (a) English; (b) Ethics and Politics ; 
(c) Italian; (d) Native Administration. 
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(a) English : The work will be principally in English Language but the lecturer may also 
be required to give some assistance in the teaching of English Literature. 
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Applicants should state what other Romance language or languages, if any, they are 
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(d) Natire Administration: The main work of the lecturer will be to assist the Professor 

‘of Social Anthropology in conducting classes on comparative Native Administration 
(with special reference to Africa) and on comparative Bantu Law. He may also be 
required to undertake part of the work in Social Anthropology and the Ethnography 
of Afmca. 

The commencing salary will be not less than {400 and: not more than (475 per annum 
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Applications (in triplicate) must reach the Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner 
for the Union of South Africa, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2 (from 
whom & memorandum giving the conditions of appomtment may be obtained) not later than 
15th January, 19d/. 
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